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A  GOOD  TIME  COMING.  —  Drawn  by  W.  L.  Shepparp. 


IN  this  drawin^r  Mr.  Sheppard  wives  Us  one  pemnawc  in  Southern  towns,  and  the  effected  a  mercantile  arrangement  with  Near  by  stands  a  picturesque  young  lady, 
of  those  graphic  sketches  of  Southern  cheapness  as  well  as  the  tempting  nature  two  young  Virginian  capitalists,  who  are  with  a  basket,  who  does  not  attempt  to 
character  which  he  is  always  most  happy  of  his  wares  makes  him  very  popular  seen  carrj-ing  oflf  their  spoil  to  some  conceal  her  dissatisfaction  at  not  being 
in  delineating.  The  melon-merchant  is  among  the  colored  juvenile  population,  shady  spot,  where  its  succulent  merits  invited  to  participate  in  the  “  good  time 
at  certain  se^ns  of  the  year  a  notable  In  our  picture  the  old  “  Uncle  ”  nas  just  may  be  discussed  without  interruption,  coming.” 
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PUBLISHERS’  NOTE. 


Tm  Pnblnbers  of  Etert  Satcrdat  have 
every  nuoa  to  congratulate  themselves  upon 
the  rcma^able  and  unprecedented  success 
which  haS'  bran  achieved  bj  their  Journal. 
Its  large  and  increasing  circulation,  and  the 
hearty  edmmendations  bestowed  upon  it  on 
All  sides,  are  the  most  convincing  proofs  that 
their  efforts  to  make  it  the  Leading  Illus¬ 
trated  Paper  of  the  country  are  fully  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  public. 

ITS  EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

No  feature  of  the  paper  has  been  more 
warmly  commended  than  its  Editorial  De¬ 
partments,  of  which  there  are  two,  —  in  one 
of  which  are  discussed  by  able  writers  the 
leading  public  questions  of  the  day ;  while  in 
the  other  are  treated  the  principal  Social,  The¬ 
atrical,  Musical,  or  Literary  topics  of  the  time. 

In  the  scope,  ability,  and  variety  of  its 
Editorials  Evert  Saturday  surpasses  all 
its  contemporaiies. 

ITS  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Everybody  admits  that  the  Illustrations  in 
Evert  Saturday  are  greatly  superior  both 
in  character  and  artistic  excellence  to  those 
of  any  other  Illustrated  Paper  published  in 
this  country ;  while  the  manner  in  which 
American  Scenery,  Life,  and  Character  are 
represented  in  its  pages  surpasses  anything 
of  the  kind  heretofore  attempted. 

ITS  SIZE. 

Evert  Saturday  was  the  first  American 
Journal  to  publbh  r^ularly  twenty-four 
PAOF.s  of  Letter-Press  and  Illustrations.  Its 
eight  additional  pages  are  not  given  away  as 
supplements,  but  form  a  part  and  portion  of 
each  regular  number. 

An  opinion  has  prevailed  in  many  quarters 
that  Every  Saturday  was  merely  a  costly 
experiment,  and  that  it  could  not  long  be 
sustained  in  its  present  character  and  form. 
Its  Publishers,  however,  take  no  such  view  of 
their  enterprise.  They  have  in  preparation 
for  the  ensuing  volume  features  of  much 
greater  interest,  involving  a  much  larger  ex¬ 
penditure  of  time  and  money  than  any  they 
have  yet  put  forth. 

WHAT  THE  PRESS  SAYS. 

The  Publishers  of  Evert  Saturday  are 
deeply  sensible  of  their  obligations  for  the 
very  generous  manner  in  which  their  enter¬ 
prise  has  been  received  by  the  Press.  Atten¬ 
tion  is  invited  to  the  following  commenda¬ 
tions  from  some  of  the  leading  journals. 


From  the  PhUadrtphia  Bulletin, 

MeMYK.  Jamoft  K.  Of^t'ood  k  Co.  have  $roo(]  can.<o  to  he 
nroiidof  iho  of  Kvebt  Saturday.  Hip  chanjco 

from  a  pLainiKMavo  to  an  illii.Mrat<‘i1  folio  waa  not  iNipiihir 
at  flrat ;  but  they  have  inado  it  m),  by  tbo  aiipi'ii)  ntylo  in 
irhich  they  have  worked  it  up,  until  it  stands  unrivalled 
in  the  excellonco  of  its  artistic  nierits  ainuiiK  all  the  Ameri* 
can  serials  of  its  class. 

From  the  aVrir  York  Frening  Po»t, 

Such  has  l>cen  the  uniform  excellence  ctf  Kvkrt  Sati'B- 
D AT,  in  all  its  departments,  that  it  is  enough  to  sav  of  anv 
s|)ecial  numbiT  that  It  fully  maintains  the  standaid  of  the 
JtHimal.  1  his  is  the  higb^t  compliment  that  can  be  paid 
t4»  It.  It  may  ailmit  of  a  doubt  whether  the  pmprietors 
can  make  the  paper  any  more  valuable  or  brilliant,  in 
letter^press  or  illustrations,  than  it  is  now. 

From  the  Chicago  Journal, 

Evert  Satvrdat  Is  ik)w  a  great  success,  and  increas¬ 
ing  its  circulation  more  rapidly  than  any  paper  of  its  kind 
ever  published  in  this  country. 

From  (he  Vermont  Farmer, 

Evert  »SATt'RDAT.~This  roagnifleent  pictorial  weekly 
c«mid  safely  rest  its  claim  to  public  appreciation  and  sup¬ 
port  upon  its  numerous  and  artistic  pictorial  embidlish- 
ments,  in  which  it  is  unequalled  Jn  America  and  unsiir- 
pa.H!*ed  anywhere,  liut  it  does  not.  Its  litrraiy' character 
ts  equal  to  its  artistic.  '1  here  could  i»e  no  higher  praise. 
We  do  not  know  who  the  (Hlitor  of  Every  .Sati  uday  is, 
but  he  **  knows  himself,**  and  utilizes  his  vast  n*sourccs 
with  a  skill  that  places  him  among  the  very  first  in  the 
profession  of  journalism. 

From  the  Bouton  Commercial  Bulletin, 

It  Is  really  surprising  how  rapidly  the  art  of  illustration, 
as  exempliiled  in  Evert  Satirday,  has  advanced,  we 
might  almost  say  in  a  few  months,  'ihat  periodical,  in 
this  respi>ct.  may  be  compared  favorably  wito  any  foreign 

ioumal  «%hai  oe  er;  the  pictures  appi'aring  in  it  arc  bril- 
iant,  artistic,  a  id  su^estive.  It  is  no  light  compliment 
to  say  that  the  articles  in  its  columns  fit  well  with  the 
pictures ;  for  they  are  written  by  some  of  our  most  acconi- 
piishiHl  literau.  and  the  editing  is  carefully  and  well  dure. 
Charles  KeadeV**  lerrible 'lemplation,**  nowci>ming  out 
wrially  in  Evert  Satirday,  already  creates  much  ex¬ 
citement  and  discussion. 

From  the  SprinQjield  Republican, 

Evert  Saturday  goes  on  fron-  glory  to  glory.  The 
publishers  are  lavbhmg  money  on  their  weekly;  but, 
W'lth  .Mr.  Ilarte  nnd  Charles  neHde*s  novel,  and*  a  good 
staff  of  writers  ami  artisu,  they  ought  t<«  **  get  their  mon<>v 
hook  ** ;  and  the  pc«»ple  coitaihly  get  their  mune> 's  worth 
when  they  buy  it. 

From  the  Cleveland  Herald. 

Every  w<H*k  it  contains  f‘<lit4>rials  of  great  abilitv  on  cur¬ 
rent  topics,  with  other  original  writing,  and  the  best 
.Vmeriean  artists  furnish  full-page  pictures  of  marked 
characU'i, whicli  ah*  finely  ciigiaveil  and  carefully  printCMl 
on  heavy  cream-tinUsI  p«i|M*r.  I  he  advaniageof  this  care 
In  printing  Is  shown  in  the  shanmens  of  oiitlim;  nnd  gen- 
rr.U  etU'ctiv<‘m‘ss  «it' tbr  pk!tiir<‘s.  the  cream  tint  adding  W 
the  offcctivtncsb  in  do  htUc  degree. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 
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PUBLISHERS’  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Wb  have  printed  a  title-pape,  preface,  and  a 
carefully  prepared  index  to  the  letterpress  and 
illustrations  to  the  volume  of  Every  Satur¬ 
day  which  closed  with  number  78.  This  index, 
title-patte,  &c.,  will  be  supplied  by  any  news¬ 
dealer  or  sent  by  mail  on  application  to  the 
I'ablishers. 


ORANGEISM. 

IT  has  appeared  strange  to  many  Ameri¬ 
cans  that  the  prmected  parade  of  the  Or¬ 
ange  Societies  in  ^w  York,  on  the  12th  of 
July,  should  have  roused  such  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  display  of  hatred  on  the  pait  of  the 
Catholic  Irish  of  that  city.  It  was  first 
asked  —  are  not  both  pt^ies  Irishmen  ? 
Alas  I  no.  Oran^ism  is  the  most  hateful 
symliol  of  the  English  and  Scotch  Col¬ 
onists  of  Ireland,  who,  by  the  aid  of  the 
English  army,  reduced,  in  1690  and  1691,  the 
aboriginal  population  of  the  country  to  the 
condition  of  helots  and  seifs,  and  tor  nearly 
a  hundred  and  forty  years  kept  this  popula¬ 
tion  down,  denying  them  some  of  the  com¬ 
monest  civil  and  religious  rights.  'Ihe  col¬ 
onists  were  not  a  tenth  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Ireland.  They  were  the  “  Saxon  ”  masters 
of  millions  of  Celtic  bondmen.  In  the  name 
of  Protestantism,  they  confiscated,  pro¬ 
scribed,  plundered,  oppressed,  and  killed. 
The  distinction  as  to  leligious  belief  was 
much,  but  it  might  have  been  overcome ; 
the  distinction  as  to  race  has  never  been 
effaced.  As  a  geneial  thing,  the  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  Irishmen  have  been 
separated  by  as  wide  a  gulf  as  that  which 
separates  one  of  our  frontiersmen  from  the 
wild  Indian. 

It  is  again  asked,  why  should  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Boyne  excite  among  Catholic  Irishmen  fiercer 
feelings  of  hatred  than  the  celebration  of  St. 
Patrick’s  Day  excites  among  Protestant  Irish¬ 
men,  or  Protestants  hi  general  ?  The  answer 
is  that  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  is  associated 
in  the  minds  of  the  Celtic  Irish  with  more 
than  a  century  of  tyranny,  slavery,  national 
humiliation,  and  religious  persecution.  If 
instead  of  celebrating  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  the 
New  York  Catholics  should  celebrate  Uie 
anniversary  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  it  would  not  more  arouse  Protes¬ 
tant  fanaticism  than  the  celebration  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  ex¬ 
cites  the  fanaticism  of  Catholic  Irishmen ; 
for  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  was  a  victory  of 
one  race  and  nation  over  another,  as  well  as 
one  form  of  religion  over  another.  The 
victors  had  no  mercy ;  and  long  after  evtry 
Whig  statesman,  ami  every  lilicral  Tory 
staU’sman,  of  England,  had  united  in  repeal¬ 
ing  the  laws  which  oppressed  Ireland,  the 
Orange  Societies,  only  started  in  1 793,  and 
proscribed  by  the  law,  labored  to  keep  alive 
the  passions  which  every  British  A(lminis- 


tration  labored  to  allay.  The  badge  of  the 
Orangeman  is  therefore  to  an  Irish  Celt 
what  the  sight  of  a  red  Hag  or  a  red  shawl 
would  be  to  a  wild  bull. 

Then  the  essential  distinction  of  Orange- 
ism,  at  least  in  the  Biitish  Isles,  is  allegi¬ 
ance  to  the  British  Sovereign  as  well  as 
fidelity  to  the  Protestant  faith.  Though 
the  British  Sovereign  repudiates  such  alle¬ 
giance,  though  every  liberal  British  Protes¬ 
tant  considers  Orangeism  as  the  deadliest 
enemy  of  (he  pacification  of  Ireland,  it  still 
insists  on  its  exceptionally  enthusiastic  loy¬ 
alty  and  its  e.\ccptionally  fervid  Protestant¬ 
ism.  Probably  the  Orange  societies  of  the 
United  States  are  composed  simply  of  Pro- 
tc.stant  Irishmen,  distinguished  from  the 
British  and  Irish  Orange  societies  as  the 
Episcopal  Chun-h  in  this  country  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  Church  in  Great  Britain, 
^rhe  American  h^piseopalian  finds  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  substituting  m  his  Prayer  Book, 
the  name  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  fur  that  of  the  Queen ;  but  the  natu¬ 
ralized  Catholic  Irishmen  believe  that  no 
person  can  be  an  Orangeman  and  at  the 
same  time  an  American  citizen,  lie  would 
cease  in  their  view,  to  be  an  Orangeman 
the  moment  he  abjured  his  allegiance  to  the 
British  Sovereign.  VVe  bring  forward  these 
facts,  not  to  justify,  but  to  explain,  the 
special  Irish  hatred  of  Orangeism.  It  is 
much  stronger  than  their  love  of  the  Catlio- 
iic  faith.  In  the  long  fight  between  (he 
parties,  in  the  old  country,  religion  was  re¬ 
peatedly  dishonored  by  both,  nnd  indeed 
was  brought  in  merely  to  give  a  kind  of  con¬ 
secration  to  cupidity  and  tyranny  on  the  one 
side,  and  lawlessness  and  ferocity  on  the  other. 

We  have  not  the  remotest  notion  that  the 
Orangemen  of  this  country,  stand  for  the 
two  prominent  Orange  ideas.  Why  then  do 
they  assume  their  name  ?  Are  they  British 
subjects?  Then  they  ought  to  know  that 
the  name  they  adopt  is  detested  by  every 
eminent  British  statesman,  radical,  whig,  or 
conservative.  Are  they  bigoted  Protestants, 
desirous  of  limiting  the  religious  rights  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  ?  Then  they  ought  to 
know  that  they  live  in  a  country  where  the 
equality  of  all  sects  and  churches  in  the  eye 
of  the  law  is  a  fundamental  principle  and 
fact.  But  they  are  neither.  Why  then  do 
they  call  themselves  Orangemen  ?  As 
Irish  Protestants,  and  naturalized  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  they  would  excite 
little  animosity  even  from  the  most  passion¬ 
ate  and  ignorant  naturalized  Celt. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  introduction  here 
of  feuds  originally’  generated  under  essen¬ 
tially  different  social  conditions  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  from  which  our  foreign-born  citizens 
come.  Merc  naturalization  will  not  make 
such  persons  Americans ;  to  accomplish  this, 
requires  that  the  vindictive  passions  which 
.■?ling  to  Old-World  memories  shall  be  extin¬ 
guished.  To  stimulate  these  passions  is  a 
serious  offence  against  the  principle  of  Amer¬ 
ican  citizenship.  In  view  of  what  has  taken 
place  in  New  York,  and  independent  of  the 
action  of  the  nuthoritie.s  relative  thereto,  it 
is  a  question  Yvorthy  of  serious  consider .ition, 
whether  wc  should  allow  our  streets  to  be¬ 
come  the  arena  on  which  brutal  and  igno¬ 
rant  forcigner-s  whether  Catholic  Irishmen 
or  fanatical  Orangemen,  shall  displ.Ty  their 
Old-World  hatreds  towards  each  other.  We 
can  see  no  question  of  liberty  involved  in 
the  judicious  prohibition  here  of  the  ostenta¬ 
tious  parading  of  animosities  engendered 
elsewhere. 


WHO  SHALL  (NOT)  BE  GOVERNOR 
OF  MASSACHUSETTS? 

^pWO  gentlemen,  one  of  national,  the 
1  other  of  provincial  reputation,  are  re¬ 
puted  to  be  candidates  for  the  succession  to 
Governor  Claffin  of  Massachusetts.  And, 
it  may  be  said  of  one,  —  General  Benjamin 
F.  Butler,  —  that  it  would  be  better  lor  the 
nation  if  his  reputation  were  provincial ; 
and  of  the  other  —  Dr.  Georue  B.  Loring 
—  that  the  nation  is  foitunate  which  can 
circumscribe  his  fame  within  provincial  lim¬ 
its.  Dr.  Lorine  and  Genera!  Butler  both 
came  into  Ihe  Republican  party  from  the 
Dem(x;ratic  organization.  General  Butler, 
to  his  credit  be  it  said,  was  among  the 
earliest  volunteers  in  the  war ;  Dr.  Loring 
volunteered  to  remain  with  his  old  asso¬ 
ciates  until  just  before  the  Presidential 
election  of  1864,  leaving  them,  however, 
at  last  with  great  promptness  when  the 
October  elections  of  that  year  made  it  cer¬ 
tain  that  General  McClellan  would  not  be 
elected  to  the  Presidency.  It  can  hardly 
be  said  that  General  Butler  was  four  years 
in  advance  of  Dr.  Loring  in  joining  the 
Republican  party,  for  although  the  General 
was  in  (he  war  at  an  early  day  and  avowed 
radical  and  antislavcry  opinions  soon  af¬ 


ter  the  contest  began  to  get  warm,  yet  he 
kept  up  a  quasi  connection  with  his  old  as¬ 
sociates  until,  or  nearly  until,  the  war  was 
over.  His  “New  England  Department,” 
the  organization  of  which  brought  him  into 
collision  with  Governor  Andrew,  was 
thought  to  he  a  wise  scheme  for  inducin'^ 
the  Democrats  of  this  section  to  become  in¬ 
terested  in  the  national  contest  by  means  of 
eoininissions  and  contracts.  However,  the 
General  at  last  followed  his  radical  theories 
into  the  Republican  ranks,  and  once  there, 
he  proceeded  to  appropriate  to  himself  a 
scat  in  Congress  from  a  dUtrict  adjoining  his 
own,  and  has  been  again  and  again  re- 
ehosen.  As  to  his  history  in  Congress,  it  is 
not  nece8.sary  to  speak.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  while  there  was  a  marked  difference  in 
the  processes  by  which  these  two  old  Demo¬ 
cratic  “  war  horses  ’’joined  the  Republican 
ranks,  there  has  been  as  wide  a  difference 
in  the  style  of  their  conduct  since.  Dr. 
Loring  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  steady¬ 
going  party  hack,  never  venturing  a  criti¬ 
cism,  nor,  as  far  as  is  known,  entertaining 
an  idea,  adverse  to  the  general  current  of 
Republican  opinion,  while  General  Butler 
has  had  to  be  strapped  down  time  and 
again  to  keep  him  from  breaking  entirely 
out  of  the  party  harness.  Dr.  Loring,  in  a 
recent  interview,  declared  himself  an  un¬ 
qualified  admirer  of  the  policy  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  Not  content  with  eulogizing 
the  debt-extinDuishment  jiolicy  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury,  which  from  a  cer¬ 
tain  |Kjint  of  vicYv  may  undoubtedly  he  de¬ 
fended,  he  proceeded  to  say  “  the  Republi¬ 
can  party  has  devoted  itself  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  resources  in  every  forin,”  and 
that  “  there  h.as  been  nothing  in  history 
equal  to  our  financial  success  ”  and  that  this 
success  has  “  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
best  statesmen  in  England.”  The  Doctor 
added  that  he  considered  the  great  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  party  to  be  “open-minded¬ 
ness.” 

We  do  not  ourselves  deem  it  deficient  in 
this  respect ;  but  in  about  a  direct  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  “  open-mindedness  ”  we  think  it 
will  discard  the  notion  that  the  financial  and 
industrial  policy  of  the  last  three  or  four  years 
lias  been  a  successful  one.  And  we  shouldbe 
disposed  to  rate  Dr.  Loring’s  “  open-minded¬ 
ness  ”  very  much  higher  if  he  would  keep  the 
organs  of  his  mind  open  a  little  wider  to  the 
evidences  that  the  Republican  party  has  nut 
entirely  satisfied  the  desires  of  the  best  poli¬ 
ticians  and  statesmen  of  the  country.  In 
contrast  with  this  disposition  of  Dr.  Ixiring 
to  imitate  the  example  of  the  actor  who 
blacked  himself  all  over  when  preparing  to 
play  the  part  of  Othello,  we  find  General 
Butler  eternally  finding  fault,  and  finding 
fault  with  the  party  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  in  just  the  wrong  places  and  at  the 
wrong  times.  Criticism  is  a  verj-  good  ele¬ 
ment  of  things,  but  the  critic  who  denounces 
all  the  good  things,  and  so  does  what  he 
can  to  lead  pf^le  into  bad  courses,  is  simply 
a  nuisanre.  Tne  crowning  glory  of  General 
Grant's  administration  is  the  Treaty,  just 
now  ratified.  It  is  universally  approved,  for 
IH’ojile  are  not  only  glad  to  have  a  settlement 
and  the  danger  of  war  avuitlcd,  but  they  be¬ 
lieve  the  settlement  a  fair  and  just  one.  But 
General  Butler  denounces  it,  and  it  is  lie- 
licved  threatens  to  make  Yvar  upon  it  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  defends  the 
Commune;  he  —  if  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips 
knows  whereof  he  affirms  —  is  looking  so  far 
ahead  as  to  desire  a  combination  of  the  com¬ 
munal  elements  of  this  country  with  the 
Republican  party,  which  would,  if  immedi¬ 
ate,  result  in  the  success  of  the  Democratic 
party  the  very  next  year.  But  we  need  not 
recapitulate  the  particulars  in  which  Gen¬ 
eral  Butler  shows  himself  a  disorganizer. 

Now,  as  between  an  invariamc,  blind, 
deaf,  and  everything  but  dumb,  party  hack, 
like  Dr.  Loring,  and  a  man  like  General 
Butler,  who  sees  everything  bad  and  calls  it 
good,  hears  everything  good  and  says  it  is 
bad,  and  is  continually  blabbing  his  extrav¬ 
agancies  and  organizing  his  disorganiza¬ 
tions,  there  may  not  be  much  to  choose. 
And  it  is  possible  that  Massachusetts  may 
not  have  at  her  command  a  man,  for  in¬ 
stance  like  Judge  Hoar,  or  Mr.  Dawes, 
who  combines  fidelity  to  the  Republican  or¬ 
ganization  with  independence  and  teacha¬ 
bleness;  but  surely  she  must  have  many 
men,  including  those  who  are  talked  of  and 
whose  names  we  have  not  mentioned,  who 
would  do  credit  to  the  good  sense,  the  party 
fidelity,  and  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  which  has  so  long  held  the  con¬ 
trol  heie.  For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
Massachusetts  is  a  Republican  State ;  that 
the  interests  of  the  party  throughout  the 
country  are  somewhat  involved  in  the  de¬ 
cision  of  this  question ;  and  especially  that 
there  ought  not  to  be  allowed  any  opjiortu- 
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nitv  oT  provocation  for  division  or  demorali- 
jjUon,  which  would  bo  the  result  of  any 
.  pjoper  nomination  for  the  oflBce  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  m  this  Commonwealth. 


experimental  suffrage. 

The  country  is  to  have  two  notable  e.\- 
periments  in  suffrage  before  the  end  of 
the  year, —  women  are  to  vote  in  Utah  and 
jjebwka.  Everybody  may  well  watch  the 
canvass,  and  study  the  returns  from  the  bal¬ 
lot-boxes.  Miss  Catherine  E.  Beecher,  one 
of  the  foremost  opponents  of  universal  woman 
tuffrage,  has  lately  printed  a  letter,  in  which 
ibe  concedes  that  the  best  good  of  society 
would  probably  be  promoted  by  having 
women  vote  who  pay  taxes,  because  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  intelligent  voters  would  thereby 
increased ;  but  as  to  the  general  issue  she 
bolds  that  “  the  majority  of  women  believe  it 
it  for  their  good  that  the  responsibilities  of 
civil  government  be  borne  by  men  alone, 
and  that  it  will  be  an  act  of  injustice  and 
oppression  to  oblige  conscientious  women  to 
take  these  responsibilities  into  their  hands.” 
The  truth  of  this  theory  and  the  soundness 
of  this  argument  we  all  are  interested  in 
having  fully  and  fairly  determined,  and  the 
coming  vote  in  the  State  and  Territory 
named  will  help  us  in  our  efforts  to  reach 
a  just  and  proper  conclusion. 

“^e  women  of  Utah  are  to  vote  under  an 
act  of  the  territorial  legislature.  A  few  of 
them  cast  ballots  at  the  election  last  spring; 
it  looks  now  as  if  a  great  majority  of  them 
would  go  to  the  polls  in  the  election  of  next 
month.  The  anti-polygamous  politicians  of 
the  Territory  are  anxious  to  have  the  suf- 
trige  act  set  aside  as  unconstitutional.  This 
feems  to  us  very  short-sighted  policy.  The 
Mormons  of  course  passed  it  in  the  belief 
that  it  would  aid  them  in  maintaining  their 
supremacy,  and  the  opponents  of  Mormon- 
ism  are  probably  correct  in  thinking  that 
the  Mormon  women  will  take  the  Mormon 
ride  in  the  present  canvass.  But  those 
who  believe  in  woman  suffrage  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  repudiate  the  principle  simply  be¬ 
cause  its  workings  are  not  according  to  their 
plans  and  desires.  It  must  have  trial  in 
communities  unfavorable,  as  well  as  in  those 
favorable,  to  their  hopes  and  policies. 

The  suffrage  article  of  the  new  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  Nebraska,  which  is  to  come  before 
the  people  of  the  State  for  adoption  next 
fall,  contains  a  clause  enfranchising  woman. 
It  provides  that  men  and  women  may  both 
vote  on  the  question  of  its  adoption  or  re¬ 
jection  ;  that  the  votes  of  men  shall  go 
into  one  ballot-box  and  the  votes  of  women 
into  another ;  and  the  clause  becomes  a  part 
of  the  Constitution  only  in  the  event  that 
it  receives  a  majority  vote  of  each  sex.  In 
one  view  of  the  case  ^is  provision  requiring 
the  concurrence  of  both  sexes  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  illiberal.  For  if  a  majority  of  the 
women  of  the  State  declare  for  suffrage, 
whence  comes  the  right  of  a  majority  of  roe 
men  to  say  that  they  shall  not  have  it  ? 
And  conversely,  if  a  majority  of  the  men 
declare  that  woman  ought  to  aid  in  bearing 
the  responsibilities  of  civil  government, 
whence  comes  the  right  of  a  majority  of  the 
women  to  say  that  their  sex  shall  stand  aloof 
from  this  work  ?  The  provision  is  as  fair, 
however,  as  can  be  expected  from  unregen¬ 
erate  man ;  and  we  trust  the  women  of  Ne¬ 
braska  will  remember  Miss  Beecher’s  words 
when  the  time  comes  to  go  to  the  polls. 

Suffrage  and  official  responsibility  can 
never  be  gained  for  woman  by  coup  d’^tats 
or  cross-cut  methods.  Railing  at  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  judges  of  Massachusetts  may 
gratify  one’s  spirit  of  indignation,  but  it  does 
not  change  the  opinion  of  the  bench  as  to 
the  quesuon  whether  women  can  legally  be 
made  justices  of  the  peace.  The  suffrage 
women  of  Washington  have  just  got  their 
case  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District, 
but  there  is  not  one  chance  in  fifty  that  the 
judges  will  rule  that  they  have  the  right  to 
vote  under  the  last  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment.  These  great  questions  as  to  woman’s 
political  status  must  be  settled  in  an  open 
and  direct  contest.  She  may  be  coirect  in 
thinking  man  a  very  obstinate  and  unrea¬ 
sonable  creature;  it  is  so  much  the  more 
necessary,  therefore,  that  she  should  beat 
him  in  a  fair  field  rather  than  by  indirection. 
Hence  we  look  to  the  pending  canvass  in 
Utah  and  Nebraska  with  hopefulness.  If 
the  women  of  those  communities  can  be  in¬ 
duced  to  go  to  the  polls,  we  shall  have  an 
unmistakable  expression  of  their  views  on  a 
most  important  matter.  Utah  is  far  away, 
and  the  Mormon  women  will  probably  fol¬ 
low  the  lead  of  thc.r  fathers  and  husbands ; 
but  Nebraska  is  only  a  day’s  journey  beyond 
Chicago,  and  furnishes  an  excellent  field  for 
mi!  sionary  labor  during  the  next  three  or 
foui  months. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


The  Orangemen’s  parade  in  New  York  was  a 
mistake  that  ought  never  again  to  oceur. 
In  saying  this  we  do  not  for  an  instant  admit 
that  the  attempt  to  prevent  it  by  mob  violence 
was  permissible ;  for  the  privilege  of  peaceful 
assemblage,  within  certain  general  restrictions, 
is  one  of  the  most  precious  privileges  belonging 
to  our  form  of  government.  Every  thoughtful 
man  saw  in  an  instant  that  the  preventive  order 
of  Mayor  Hall,  issued  through  Snperintendent 
Kelso,  was  not  only  a  blow  at  civil  rights  in 
their  broadest  scope,  bnt  a  discrimination  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  a  certain  class  of  foreign-born  citizens, 
and  there  was  something  sublimely  magnificent 
in  the  prompt  and  indignant  protest  of  the  better 
portion  of  the  community  against  the  mandate. 
Not  that  anybody  particularly  loves  the  Orange¬ 
man,  but  that  every  rightly  constituted  mind 
loves  fair-play;  not  that  anybody  primarily  de¬ 
sired  the  Orangemen  to  parade,  for  the  thing 
was  in  itself  obnoxious  and  ill-advised,  but  that 
one  society  of  alien  origin  has  jnst  as  mnch 
right  to  occupy  our  streets  as  another.  It 
would  be  worse  than  useless  to  direct  any  words 
of  censure  at  the  mob,  for  it  was  composed  of 
the  vilest  slum  of  the  city,  —  brutes  incapable  of 
mason,  governed  by  the  lowest  passions,  and 
ignorant  to  the  Inst  degree  of  law  and  order. 
The  outbreak  was  a  natural  result  of  the  munic¬ 
ipal  rule  to  which  New  York  has  lately  been 
subjected.  Messrs.  Hall,  Tweed,  Sweeny,  and 
Connolly  are  officially  the  creatures  of  the  mob, 
and  the  general  line  of  policy  which  they  pursue 
is  an  encouragement  to  the  worst  forms  of  ruf¬ 
fianism.  The  Mayor’s  surrender  to  the  rowdies 
and  bullies  was  an  act  for  which  he  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  must  dearly  suffer  unless  virtue  is  utterly 
departed  from  the  taxpayers  of  the  city.  We 
shall  not  dispute  that  it  was  better  for  Governor 
Hoffman  to  do  his  duty  late  than  never ;  bnt  it 
is  not  possible,  simply  on  the  language  of  his 
proclamation,  to  acquit  him  of  culpably  trifling 
with  the  issues  of  life  and  death.  He  is  required 
to  show  that  he  had  the  strongest  possible  reason. 
On  the  day  before  the  proclamation  was  issued, 
for  believing,  not  only  that  the  city  authorities 
would  give  the  Orangemen  all  the  protection  in 
their  power,  but  that  this  protection  would  be 
sufficient  to  assure  safety  of  person  and  property 
to  those  who  chose  to  join  in  the  celebration. 
Till  he  does  this  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
every  unprejudiced  citizen,  he  must  stand  only 
a  little  lower  than  Mayor  Hall  as  a  subject  for 
public  condemnation. 

Tub  action  of  Judge  Pratt  in  granting  a  stay 
of  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Foster,  the  street¬ 
car  murderer,  presents  issues  of  law  as  well  as 
of  public  policy.  The  murder  was  committed  in 
one  county  and  the  Judge  lives  in  another,  —  it 
may  seriously  be  doubt^  if  he  had,  under  the 
circumstances,  any  legal  right  to  interfere  with 
the  matter.  The  facts  in  controversy  have  been 
tried  and  decided  by  a  jury  —  can  any  appellate 
court  review  the  decision  thus  founded  on  a 
proven  state  of  fact  ?  The  questions  raised  by 
Foster’s  counsel  had  been  authoritatively  passed 
upon  by  a  judge  equal  in  rank  to  Pratt,  —  can 
another  justice  legally  intervene  and  assert  his 
right  to  determine  these  questions  ?  Whatever 
answer  may  be  made  to  these  points,  there  cannot 
be  two  opinions  as  to  the  policy  of  Judge  Pratt’s 
course.  There  are  thirty-three  judges  in  New 
York  with  the  same  jurisdiction  that  he  has  ;  if 
he  may  interpote  legal  authority  in  this  case,  so 
may  each  of  his  equals  in  rank.  And  if  this 
procedure  may  be  adopted  in  one  case,  it  may 
in  every  case,  and  the  death  sentence  is  virtually 
annuli^  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Judge  Pratt 
trifles  with  the  law,  and  at  the  same  time  insults 
the  people  of  that  Coniinonwealth.  Two  judges, 
and  a  jury  of  Foster’s  own  selection,  after  full 
hearing  of  everything  bearing  on  his  case,  have 
concuired  in  a  verdict ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
reach  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  act  of 
the  Brooklyn  justice  is  a  gross  outrage  on  the 
right  which  society  has  to  protect  itself  from 
criminals.  He  has  brought  law  into  contempt, 
and  the  inevitable  result  of  his  course  will  be  to 
increase  the  number  of  its  violators.  Hereafter 
the  community  cannot  be  sure  that  it  is  rid  of  a 
murderer  till  his  case  has  been  taken  before  each 
of  the  thirty-three  Supreme  Court  Judges  of 
the  State. 


Philadelphia  finally  presents  a  substantial 
grievance  for  public  consideration.  Her  Mayor’s 
recent  annual  message  shows  that  on  the  first  of 
last  January  the  city^s  aggregate  debt  was  $48,- 
263,334.  That  was  nearly  seven  months  ago, 
and  the  newspapers  say  it  must  now  be  at  least 
five  or  six  million  dollars  more.  Moreover,  at 
the  date  mentioned,  the  city  had  ont  due-bills  to 
the  amount  of  over  four  million  dollars,  on  which 
creditors  could  not  get  the  cash  except  by  sub¬ 
mitting  to  the  discounts  of  brokers  and  note- 
shavers.  Fuithermore,  last  year  forty  per  cent 
of  all  moneys  raised  by  taxation  was  required  to 
pay  interest,  and  this  year  the  interest  account 
will  probably  absorb  nearly  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
taxes  !  If  Philadelphia  keeps  on  in  this  way  she 
will  soon  be  as  badly  off  as  New  York.  It 
might  be  regarded  as  unkind  in  Boston  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  situation  and  point  out  what  the 
emergency  of  the  hour  requires,  and  we  there¬ 
fore  ado]>t  the  words  of  the  Public  Ledger,  which 
says  :  “  But  still  the  burdened  and  complain¬ 
in''  taxpayer  and  voter  permits  himself  to  be 
i  r.i  ooned  or  deluded  into  voting  for  unworthy 
or  icKompetent  Councilmen,  ignorant  or  faitli- 
les-!  me  bers  of  the  Legislature,  and  notoriously 
unfit  and  urofligate  candidates  for  city  offices. 


under  the  leadership  of  two  or  three  dozen  men, 
who  do  not  care  how  high  the  taxes  and  the  debt 
are  piled  upon  others,  so  that  they  secure  their 
thousands  and  their  tens  of  thousands  annually 
out  of  the  pile.”  May  we  not  venture  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  it  is  about  time  for  the  voters  to  show 
a  spirit  of  independence  and  do  a  vigorous  busi¬ 
ness  in  “  scratching  ”  the  several  tickets  made 
up  for  them  by  the  ward-politicians  ? 


It  is  impossible  to  say  just  what  party  or  fac¬ 
tion  is  strongest  in  the  French  Assembly,  but 
the  recent  elections  considerably  increas^  the 
moral  and  numerical  power  of  the  republicans. 
'The  Bonapartists  pnt  forward  loud  pretensions, 
but  were  thoroughly  beaten  on  all  sides,  and  the 
Legitimist  Count  de  Chambord  is  so  disgusted 
with  the  aspect  of  affairs  that  he  threatens  to 
abandon  the  country  to  its  fate.  The  gratify¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  situation  is  that  moderate  men, 
the  lovers  of  law  and  order  and  security,  are 
steadil}'  coming  into  the  foreground.  The  im- 
practicables  and  fomenters  of  hatred  still  cry 
aloud  in  some  quarters,  but  evidence  daily  in¬ 
creases  that  the  body  of  the  French  people 
desires  rest  and  peace.  Among  those  lately 
chosen  to  the  Assembly  are  several  men  well 
known  to  the  civilized  world  for  probity,  intel¬ 
ligence,  and  devotion  to  Protestant  liberalism. 

It  would  be  rash  in  the  extreme  for  any  one  to 
predict  what  might  happen  in  the  future  of  a 
people  so  prone  to  impulsiveness  as  the  French 
are;  but  the  signs  of  the  times  are  certainly 
favorable  to  M.  Thiers,  and  indicative  of  a  con¬ 
tinuance  in  power  of  the  conservative  Repub¬ 
licans  who  follow  his  leadership.  If  he  has 
not  an  actual  working  majority  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  it  is  apparent  that  his  opponents  cannot 
unite  to  further  any  definite  policy. 

Charleston  witnessed  a  mournful  sight  on 
the  last  afternoon  in  June,  when  all  its  children 
were  dismissed  from  the  public  schools,  not  for 
a  holiday  or  the  summer  vacation,  but  indefi¬ 
nitely.  The  city  is  without  school  funds,  and 
the  teachers  are  six  months  behind  in  their  pay. 
The  free  schools  of  South  Carolina  are  suprort- 
ed  by  general  tax,  and  what  has  become  of  the 
money  raised  during  the  past  year  no  one 
knows.  The  circumstances  are  such  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  not  to  believe  that  the  State 
Superintendent  or  some  of  his  surbordinates 
have  been  guilty  of  theft  or  misappropriation. 
The  hard-working  and  poorly  compensated 
teachers  of  Charleston  have  suffered  ignoble 
abuse,  bnt  their  lot  is  not  so  unfortunate  as  that 
of  the  children  who  are  now  deprived  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  study.  A  prompt  and  thorough 
investigation  of  the  accounts  of  the  school  offi¬ 
cials  is  certainly  in  order. 

The  interest  which  the  country  has  taken  in 
the  daily  reports  of  the  discussions  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  is  a  happy  omen  of  the 
future.  That  the  commissioners  encounter 
mnch  difficulty  in  framing  reform  regulations 
is  not  at  all  strange.  The  general  subject  has 
been  talked  over  and  written  about  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  bnt  very  few  persons  have  yet  attempted 
to  give  definite  and  detailed  body  to  what  is 
desired.  The  gentlemen  of  the  advisory  board 
have  not  acted  unwisely,  therefore,  in  adjourn¬ 
ing  their  sessions  fur  three  months.  In  that 
time  what  they  have  partially  formulated  will 
be  widely  debated,  and  from  the  mass  of  opinion 
and  suggestion  at  hand  in  October  they  will 
doubtless  gain  many  good  ideas.  The  country 
is  anxious  for  reform  in  its  truest  and  broadest 
sense,  and  is  willing  the  commissioners  shall 
have  time  to  build  strongly  from  the  foun¬ 
dations. 

Senator  Cameron  played  his  little  game 
for  official  preferment  quite  cleverly,  and 
seems  to  pretty  clearly  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  country’s  response  to  his  overtures. 
What  pecuniary  relations  he  has  with  the  two 
newspapers,  “  hwth  daily,”  that  have  been  fore¬ 
most  in  pushing  his  claims  for  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dency,  we  do  not  now  care  to  inquire.  The 
movement  is  the  most  “cheeky”  thing  lately 
known  in  American  politics.  Mr.  Cameron’s 
turn  fur  promotion  at  the  hands  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  party  will  not  come  till  its  incorruptible 
memoers  are  in  a  minority.  Thera  is  no  virtue 
in  his  withdrawal  from  the  contest,  —  not  even 
the  virtue  of  necessity,  the  act  being  one  of 
those  for  which  there  was  no  necessity. 

The  authorities  of  Pennsylvania  begin  to  en¬ 
force  the  Mine  law,  and  the  public  welfare  re¬ 
quires  that  they  be  sustained  in  their  course. 
One  provision  of  this  law  is  that  all  mines  shall 
be  ventilated  in  a  certain  manner,  and  another 
is  that  specified  means  shall  be  provided  for  the 
escape  or  laborers  in  case  of  an  accident.  The 
neglect  of  this  last-named  provision  led  to  the 
deplorable  disaster  at  Pittston  several  weeks 
ago.  Some  mine  owners  resist  the  law  on  the 
ground  that  the  State  has  no  right  to  police  the 
mines.  The  issue  raised  on  this  point  ought  to 
be  settled  right  speedily,  and  the  recent  action  of 
the  Wilkesbarre  judge  is  laudably  calculated  to 
bring  the  question  forward  for  authoritative  ad¬ 
judication. 

Within  the  last  four  or  five  weeks  not  less 
than  half  a  dozen  policemen  have  been  shot  or 
attacked  by  criminals.  One  officer  was  fiitd  at, 
and  another  nearly  beaten  to  death  with  a  club, 
in  New  York ;  burglars  and  pickpockets  have 
attempted  to  kill  at  least  three  in  Chicago  ;  one 
was  shot  dead  the  other  night  in  a  suburb  of 
Boston ;  and  a  blow  that  broke  his  arm  was 
what  prevented  a  St.  Louis  thief  from  murder¬ 


ing  the  officer  who  had  him  in  charge.  It  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  many  ruffians  are  armed  and  will  not 
hesitate  to  purchase  escape  with  death.  What 
shall  be  done  about  the  matter  1  Clearly  enough 
those  who  assault  policemen  should  be  de^t 
with  promptly  and  vigorously.  The  use  of  fire¬ 
arms  by  the  police  ought,  as  a  general  rule,  to 
be  avoided ;  out  the  community  cannot  permit 
itself  to  be  imperilled  for  sentimental  reasons. 
When  it  becomes  a  question  whether  thieves  or 
policemen  shall  be  shot,  the  public  'will  not  be 
long  in  coming  to  a  decision  on  the  issue.  It  is 
the  paramount  duty  of  the  police  to  protect  so¬ 
ciety,  and  to  that  end  they  must,  in  the  last  re¬ 
sort,  have  the  right  to  protect  themselves.  If 
robbers  insist  on  nsing  revolvers  they  'will  have 
to  take  the  consequences. 

A  wise  expenditure  of  the  fonr  millions  of 
dollars  recently  voted  by  the  Territorial  Legis¬ 
lature  sitting  at  Washington  will  go  far  to  im¬ 
prove  the  streets  and  grounds  of  the  capital. 
It  is  a  large  sum  to  add  to  the  existing  dent  of 
the  District,  and  it  causes  no  wonder  to  learn 
that  the  tax-payers  have  shown  some  anxiety. 
Fred.  Law  Olmstead  is  one  of  the  four  commis¬ 
sioners  to  advise  about  the  expenditure,  and  if 
his  views  are  adopted  and  his  recommendations 
followed  the  monev  will  be  well  used.  The 
Board  of  Public  Works  may  be  certain  that  its 
action  for  the  next  year  will  be  noted  by  the 
country  with  interest. 

The  lower  branch  of  the  British  Parliament 
has  voted  by  ninety-four  majority  to  go  into 
committee  on  the  secret  ballot-bill.  This  fact 
does  not  sustain  the  theory  of  those  who  fancy 
that  the  liberal  party  of  England  has  about 
reached  the  last  stage  of  disintegration.  The 
bill  is  a  strict  ministerial  measure,  and  is  certain 
of  enactment  before  the  close  of  the  session.  Of 
coarse  it  is  strenuously  oppwed  by  Disraeli  and 
his  followers ;  but  the  growing  tide  of  popnlar 
judgment  has  been  against  them  from  tha  begin¬ 
ning,  and  when  the  next  parliamentary  elections 
take  place  the  humblest  voter  can  express  his 
real  conviction  'without  fear  of  consequences. 


Judge  Blatchford  may  seem  to  some 
persons  to  move  slowly,  but  he  is  surely  mov¬ 
ing  to  a  good  purpose  in  the  matter  of  the  Erie 
Railroad  suit  in  his  court.  He  has  just  ordered 
the  production  before  himself  of  the  English 
stock  some  time  ago  abstracted  by  Jay  Gould. 
The  Erie  officials  probably  cannot  pr^uce  it, 
and  must  therefore  draw  on  their  treasury  for 
its  equivalent.  This  will  not  make  an  occasion 
for  public  regret. 


RANDOM  NOTES. 


—  The  Academic  Fran(;aise  has  jnst  reformed 
its  dictionary  by  eliminating  from  it  all  that  re¬ 
lates,  however  indirectly,  to  Prussia.  Thus 
Prussian  blue,  prussic  acid,  and  all  the  prussi- 
ates  have  been  christened  afresh. 

—  Resolutions  on  vellum  from  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  England,  have  been  received  by  the 
Masons  at  Washington,  embodying  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  that  body  for  the  American  attentions 
shown  to  Earl  de  Grey  and  Ripon. 

—  As  an  evidence  of  the  wonderful  expansion 
of  Methodism  in  America,  the  Church  organ 
states  the  fact  that  daring  the  past  year  there 
was  a  new  church  completed,  on  the  average, 
every  three  working  hours,  or  four  for  every  day 
in  the  year. 

—  The  79th  Regiment,  New  York  militia 
('Scotch),will  parade  at  the  Sir  Walter  Scott 
centennial  celebration  on  the  1 5th  of  August,  In 
the  “  Garb  of  old  Gaul,”  the  trews  and  tartans 
of  the  clan  Cameron,  an  order  having  been  sent 
to  Glasgow  for  three  hundred  uniforms  complete. 

—  A  letter  from  Leipzig  describes  an  interview 
with  Dawison,  the  celebrated  Viennese  Shake¬ 
spearian  actor,  whose  reputation  was  once  Eu¬ 
ropean.  The  writer  found  him  in  a  state  of 
idiotcy,  brought  on  by  overwork  during  a  pro¬ 
fessional  tour  in  America. 

—  In  the  museum  at  Cassel,  Germany,  is  a 
library  ma  Ic  from  500  European  trees.  The 
back  ot  eac'i  v  erne  is  formed  of  the  bark  of  a 
tree,  the  sides  o.  perfect  wood,  the  top  of 
young  wood,  and  i  ottom  of  old.  'V<  hen 
opened  the  bwk  is  fonn  lea  box,  contain¬ 
ing  the  flower,  seed,  firuit,  n  Haves  of  the  tree, 
either  dried  or  imitated  in  wax. 

— Those  persons  who  hold  to  the  old  .ai  1 1 1  at 
poets  and  prophets  are  synonymous,  may  ’  nd 
some  interest  in  the  following  lines  from  Mrs. 
Browning’s  “  Aurora  Leigh.”  The  poet  feared 
for  the  future  of  her  French  "  Ciesar ’’ :  — 

“  This  Cesar  represents,  not  reigns. 

And  is  no  despot,  thongh  twice  abwlute. 

This  Head  has  aU  the  people  for  a  heart ; 

This  purple  is  lined  with  the  demociac;  — 

Now  let  him  see  to  it  1  for  a  rent  within 
Would  leave  irreparable  rags  without.’’ 

—  The  Princess  Dora  D’Istria,  who  for  some 
time  has  been  residing  in  Florence,  has  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Ind/peMance  Hellenigue  a  new 
chapter  of  “  Exenrsions  en  Italie,”  which  treats 
of  Florence.  Many  of  her  former  articles  on 
Italy  have  been  translated  into  almost  every 
Euiopean  language  ;  the  ar'icle  on  “  The  Gulf 
of  Spezia”  was  translated  into  eleven  lan¬ 
guages.  The  series  >1  the  “  Excursions  en  Italie,” 
if  collected  together,  would  make  a  good  eom- 
panion  volume  to  “  Lc~  Femmes  en  Orient,”  by 
the  same  author,  which  consists  of  papen  on 
the  life  of  women  in  Eastern  Europe,  onginaUy 
published  in  the  Esptrance  of  Athens. 
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A  teiuuble  temptation. 

A  STORY  OF  TO-DAY. 

Bv  CHARLES  READE, 

AflTffot  OF  “  foul  plat,”  “  aniPFiTa  gaokt,”  “  pot 
v^OasiLF  IN  UU  PLACft.” 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRTY-FIRST. 

Lady  BASSETT  waa  paralyzed  for  a 
minute  or  two  by  this  speech.  At  last 
she  replied  by  asking  a  question, —  rather  a 
curious  one.  “  Who  nursed  you,  Charles  ?  ” 
«  What,  when  I  was  a  baby  ?  How  can  I 
tell?  Yes,  by  the  by,  it  was  my  mother 
nursed  me  —  so  I  was  told.” 

And  your  mother  was  a  Le  Compton. 
This  poor  boy  was  nursed  by  a  servant.  O, 
she  has  some  good  Qualities,  and  certainly 
devoted  to  us,  —  to  this  day  her  lace  bright¬ 
ens  at  sight  of  me,  —  but  she  is  essentially 
vulgar;  and  do  you  remember,  Charles,  1 
vished  to  wean  lum  early ;  but  I  was  over¬ 
ruled,  and  the  poor  child  drew  bis  nature 
from  that  woman  for  nearly  eighteen 
months;  it  is  a  thing  unheara  of  nowa¬ 
days.” 

“  Well,  but  surely  it  is  from  our  parents 
we  draw  our  nature.” 

"  No ;  I  think  it  is  from  our  nurses.  If 
Compton  or  Alec  ever  turn  out  like 
Reginald,  blame  nobody  but  their 
nurse,  and  that  is  Me.” 

Sir  Charles  smiled  Ikintly  at  this 
niece  of  feminine  logic,  and  asked 
ner  what  he  should  do. 

She  said  she  was  quite  unable  to 
advise.  Mr.  RoUe  was  coming  to 
see  them  soon,  perhaps  he  might 
be  able  to  suggest  something. 

Sir  Charles  said  he  would  con¬ 
sult  him ;  but  he  was  clear  on  one 
thing,  the  boy  must  be  sent  from 
Huntercombc,  and  so  separated 
from  all  his  present  acquaintances. 

Mr.  Rolle  came  and  the  dis¬ 
tressed  father  opened  bis  heart  to 
him  in  strict  confidence  respecting 
Reginald. 

^Ife  listened  and  sympathized, 
and  knit  his  brow,  and  asked  time 
to  consider  what  he  had  heard, 
and  also  to  study  the  boy  for  himself. 

He  angled  lor  him  next  day  ac¬ 
cordingly.  A  little  table  was 
taken  out  on  the  lawn,  and  present¬ 
ly  Mr.  Kolfe  issued  forth  in  a  uni¬ 
form  suit  of  dark  blue  flannel  and 
a  sombrero  hat,  and  set  to  work 
writing  a  novel  in  the  sun. 

Reginald  in  due  course  descried 
this  figure,  and  it  smacked  so  of 
that  Bohemia  to  which  his  own 
soul  belonged,  that  he  was  at¬ 
tracted  thereby,  but  made  his  ap¬ 
proaches  stealthily  like  a  little  cat. 

Presently  a  fiddle  went  off  be¬ 
hind  a  tree,  so  close  that  the  nov¬ 
elist  leaped  out  of  his  seat  with  an 
eldrich  scixech;  for  he  had  long 
aro  forgotten  all  about  Mr.  Reginald,  and, 
when  he  got  heated  in  this  kind  of  compo¬ 
sition,  any  sudden  sound  seemed  to  his 
tense  nerves  and  boiling  brain  about  ten 
times  as  loud  as  it  really  was. 

Having  relieved  himself  with  a  yell,  he 
sat  down  with  the  mien  of  a  martyr  expect¬ 
ing  tortures;  but  he  was  most  agreeably 
disappointed ;  the  little  monster  played  an 
English  melody,  and  played  it  in  tune. 
This  done,  he  whistled  a  quick  tune  and 
played  a  slow  second  to  it  in  perfect  har¬ 
mony;  this  done,  ho  whistled  the  second 
part  and  played  the  t^uick  treble ;  a  very 
simple  feat,  but  still  ingenious  for  a  boy, 
and  new  to  his  hearer. 

“  Bravo  1  bravo  1  ”  cried  Rolfe  with  all 
his  heart. 

Mr.  Reginald  emerged,  radiant  with  van¬ 
ity.  “  You  are  like  me,  Mr.  Writer,”  said 
he ;  « you  don’t  like  to  be  cooped  up  in¬ 
doors.” 

”  I  wish  I  could  play  the  fiddle  like  you, 
my  fine  fellow.” 

”  Ah,  you  can’t  do  that  all  in  a  minute ; 
see  the  time  I  have  been  at  it.” 

“Ah,  to  be  sure,  I  forgot  your  anti¬ 
quity.” 

“  And  it  is  n’t  the  time  only ;  it ’s  giving 
your  mind  to  it,  old  chap.” 

“What,  you  don’t  pve  your  mind  to 
your  books  then,  as  you  do  to  your  fiddle, 
young  gentleman  f" 

“  Not  such  a  flat.  Why,  lookee  here, 
Governor,  if  you  go  and  give  your  mind  to 
a  thing  you  don’t  like,  it ’s  always  time  wast¬ 
ed,  because  seme  other  chap,  that  does  like 


it,  will  beat  you,  and  what ’s  the  use  working, 
for  to  be  beat  ?  ” 

“  ‘  For,  is  redundant,”  objected  Rolfe. 

“  But  if  you  stick  bard  to  the  things  you 
like,  you  do  ’em  downright  well.  But  old 
people  are  such  fools,  they  always  drive  you 
the  wrong  way.  They  make  the  gals  play 
music  six  hours  day,  and  ^ou  mmht  as  well 
set  the  hen  bullfinches  to  pipe.  Look  at  the 
gals  as  come  here,  how  they  rattle  up  and 
down  the  piano,  and  can’t  make  it  sing  a 
morsel.  Why  they  couldn’t  rattle  like  that, 
if  they ’d  music  in  their  skins,  d — n  ’em : 
and  they  drive  me  to  those  stupid  books,  be¬ 
cause  1  ’m  all  for  music  and  moonshine.  Can 
you  keep  a  secret  ?  ” 

“  As  the  tomb.” 

“  Well,  then,  I  can  do  plenty  of  things 
well,  besides  fiddling  :  I  can  set  wire  with  any 
poacher  in  the  parish.  I  have  caught  plenty 
of  our  old  man’s  hares  in  my  time ;  and  it 
takes  a  workman  to  set  a  wire  as  should  be. 
Show  me  a  wire,  and  I  ’ll  tell  you  whether 
it  was  Hudson,  or  Whitbeck,  or  Squinting 
Jack,  or  who  it  was  that  set  it.  I  know 
all  their  work  that  walks  by  moonlight  here¬ 
abouts.” 

“  This  is  criticism ;  a  science ;  I  prefer 
art :  play  me  another  tune,  my  bold  Bohe¬ 
mian.” 

“  Ah,  I  thought  I  should  catch  ye  with  my 
fiddle.  You  ’re  not  such  a  muff  as  the  oth¬ 
ers,  old  ’un,  not  by  a  long  cbalk.  Hang 
1  me,  if  I  won’t  give  ye  ‘  Ireland’s  music,’  and 
!  1  ’ve  sworn  never  to  waste  that  un  a  fool. 


The  tears  stood  in  Rolfe’s  eyes.  “  Well,” 
said  he,  “  yon  have  got  the  soul  of  music, 
you  two.  I  could  listen  to  you  ‘  From  morn 
till  noon,  from  noon  till  dewy  eve.’  ” 

As  Uiey  returned  to  Huntercombe,  this 
mereuriid  youth  went  off  at  a  tangent,  and 
Rolfe  saw  him  no  more. 

He  wrote  in  peace,  and  walked  about  be¬ 
tween  the  heats. 

Just  before  dinner-time,  the  screams  of 
women  were  heard  hard  by,  and  tbe  writer 
hurried  to  the  place,  in  time  to  see  Mr.  Bas¬ 
sett  hanging  by  the  shoulder  firom  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  about  twenty  feet  firom  the 
ground. 

Rolfe  halloed,  as  be  ran,  to  the  women, 
to  fetch  blankets  to  catch  him,  and  got  un¬ 
der  the  tree,  determined  to  try  and  catch 
him  in  his  arms,  if  necessary ;  but  he  en¬ 
couraged  the  boy  to  hold  on. 

“  All  right.  Governor,”  said  the  boy  in  a 
quavering  voice. 

It  was  very  near  the  kitchen ;  maids  and 
men  poured  out  with  blankets;  eight  people 
held  one,  under  Rolfe’s  direction,  and  down 
came  Mr.  Bassett  in  a  semicircle,  and 
bounded  up  again  off  the  blanket,  like  an 
india-rubber  ball. 

His  quick  mind  recovered  courage,  the 
moment  he  touched  wool. 

“  Crikey  I  that ’s  jolly,”  said  he,  “  give 
me  another  toss  or  two.” 

“  O  no  1  not”  said  a  good-natured  maid. 
“  Take  an’  put  him  to  bed  right  off,  poor 
dear.” 


“WELL,”  SAID  HE,  “YOU  HAVE  GOT  THE  SOUL  01  MUSIC,  YOU  TWO.” 


Qald,  and.  He  played  the  old  Irish  air  so  simply  and 
af  compo-  tunably,  that  Kolfe  leaned  back  in  his  chair, 
id  to  his  with  half-closed  eyes,  in  soft  voluptuous  ec- 
about  ten  sti^. 

Tne  youngster  watched  him  with  his 
a  yell,  be  coal-black  eye. 

yr  expect-  “  I  like  you,”  said  he,  “  better  than  I 
agreeably  thought  I  should,  a  precious  sight.” 
played  an  “  Highly  flattered.” 
in  tune.  “  Come  with  me,  and  hear  my  nurse  sing 
tune  and  it.” 

■rfect  har-  “  What  and  leave  my  novel  ?  ” 
le  second  “  O,  bother  your  novel.” 

! ;  a  very  “  And  so  I  will.  That  will  be  tit  for  tat ; 
hr  a  boy,  itliasbotheredme.  Leadon,Bohemianbold.” 

Tbe  boy  took  him,  over  hedge  and  ditch, 

I  with  all  the  short  cut  to  Meyrick’s  farm ;  and  caught 
Mrs.  Meyrick,  and  said  she  must  sing  “  Ire- 
with  van-  land’s  music  ”  to  Kolfe  the  writer, 
ter,”  said  Mrs.  Meyrick  apologized  for  her  dress, 
id  up  in-  and  affected  shyness  about  singing:  Mr. 

Reginald  stared  at  first,  then  let  her  know 
like  you,  that,  if  she  was  going  to  be  affected  like  the 
girls  that  came  to  the  Hall,  he  should  hate 
a  minute ;  her,  as  he  did  them,  and  this  be  confirmed 
with  a  naughty  word. 

rour  anti-  Thus  threatened,  she  came  to  book,  and 
sang  Ireland’s  melody  in  a  low,  rich,  sono- 
t ’s  giving  rous  voice ,  Reginald  played  a  second ;  the 
harmony  was  so  perfect  and  strong,  that  cer- 
mind  to  tain  glass  candelabra  on  the  mantel-piece 
)ur  fiddle,  rang  loudly,  and  the  drops  vibrated.  1  hen 
he  made  her  sing  the  second,  and  he  took 
ikee  here,  the  treble  with  his  violin ;  and  he  wound  up 
ir  mind  to  by  throwing  in  a  third  part  himself,  a  sort 
time  wast-  of  counter-tenor,  his  own  voice  being  much 
;  does  like  higher  than  the  woman’s. 


“  Hold  your  tongue,  ye  bitch,”  said  young 
hopeful :  “  if  ye  don’t  toss  me,  I  ’ll  turn  ye 
all  off,  as  soon  as  ever  the  old  un  kicks  the 
bucket.” 

Thus  menaced,  they  thought  it  prudent  to 
toss  him :  but,  at  the  thir  toss,  he  yelled  out 
“Obi  oh  I  obi  I ’mall  wet:  it’s  blood  I 
I ’m  dead.” 

'Ilien  they  examined,  and  found  his  arm 
was  severely  lacerated  by  an  old  nail  that 
had  been  driven  into  the  tree,  and  it  had 
torn  the  flesh  in  his  fall :  he  was  covered 
with  blood,  the  sight  of  which  quenched  his 
manly  spirit,  and  he  began  to  howl. 

“  Old  linen  rag,  warm  water,  and  a  bottle 
of  champagne,”  shouted  Rolfe  :  the  servants 
flew. 

Kolfe  dressed  and  bandi^'ed  the  wound 
for  him,  and  then  he  felt  faint :  the  cham¬ 
pagne  soon  set  that  right;  and  then  he 
wanted  to  get  drunk,  alleging,  as  a  reason, 
that  he  had  not  been  drunk  for  this  two 
months. 

Sir  Charles  was  told  of  the  accident, 
and  was  distressed  by  it,  and  also  by  the 
cause. 

“  Rolfe,”  said  he,  sorrowfully,  “  there  is  a 
ring-dove’s  nest  on  that  tree :  she  and  hers 
have  built  there  in  peace  and  safety'  for  a 
hundred  years,  and  cooed  about  the  place. 
My  unhappy  hoy  was  climbing  the  tree,  to 
take  the  young,  after  solemnly  promising 
me  he  never  would :  that  is  the  bitter  truth. 
What  shall  I  do  with  the  young  barbarian  ?  ” 

He  sighed,  and  Lady  Bassett  echoed  the 
sigh. 

Said  Rolfe  “  The  young  barbarian,  as  you 


call  him,  has  disarmed  me :  he  plays  tbe 
fiddle  like  a  civilized  angel.” 

“  O  Mr.  Rolfe  1  ” 

“  What,  you  his  mother,  and  not  fonnd 
that  out  yet?  O  yes,  he  has  a  heaven- 
born  genius  for  music.” 

Rolfe  then  related  tbe  musical  feats  of  the 
urchin. 

Sir  Charles  begged  to  observe  that  this 
talent  would  go  a  very  little  way  towards 
fitting  him  to  succeed  his  father  and  keep 
up  the  credit  of  an  ancient  family. 

“  Dear  Charles,  Air.  Rolfe  knows  that ; 
but  it  is  like  him  to  make  the  best  of  things, 
to  encourage  us.  But  what  do  you  think 
of  him  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Rolfe?  has  Sir 
Charles  more  to  hope  or  to  fear  ?  ” 

“  Give  me  another  day  or  two,  to  study 
him,”  said  Rolfe. 

'Ihat  night  there  was  a  loud  alarm.  Mr. 
Bassett  was  running  about  tbe  veranda  in 
his  night-dress. 

They  caught  him,  and  got  him  to  bed, 
and  Itolfe  said  it  was  fever ;  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  Sir  Charles  and  a  footman, 
laid  him  between  two  towels  steeped  in 
tepid  water,  then  drew  blankets  tight  over 
him,  and,  in  short,  packed  him. 

“  Ah  I  ”  said  he  complacently ;  “  I  say, 
give  me  a  drink  of  moonshine,  old  chap.” 

“I’ll  give  yon  a  bucketful,”  said  Rolfe; 
then,  wiui  the  servant’s  help,  took  his  little 
bed,  and  put  it  close  to  the  window ;  the 
moonlight  streamed  in  on  the  boy’s  face,  his 
great  black  eyes  glittered  in  it.  He  was 
diabolically  beautiful.  “  Kiss  me, 
moonshine,”  said  he,  “I  like  to 
wash  in  you.” 

Next  ^y  he  was,  apparently, 
quite  well,  and  certainly  lipe  for 
fresh  mischief.  Rolfe  studied  him, 
and,  the  evening  before  he  went, 
gave  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Bassett 
his  opinion,  but  not  with  his  usual 
alacrity ;  a  weight  seemed  to  hang 
on  him,  and,  more  than  once,  bis 
voice  trembled. 

“  I  shall  tell  yon,”  said  he,  “  what 
I  see  —  what  I  foresee  —  and  then, 
with  great  difiidence,  what  I  ad¬ 
vise. 

“I  see  —  what  Naturalists  call, 
a  reversion  in  race,  a  boy  who  re¬ 
sembles  in  color  and  features  nei¬ 
ther  of  his  parents,  and  indeed, 
bears  little  resemblance  to  any 
of  the  races  that  have  inhabited 
England  since  history  was  written. 
He  suggests  rather  some  Oriental 
type.” 

Sir  Charles  turned  round  in  his 
chair,  with  a  sigh,  and  said,  “  We 
are  to  have  a  romance  it  seems.” 

Lady  Bassett  stared  with  all  her 
eyes,  and  began  to  change  color. 

'The  theorist  continued,  with  per¬ 
fect  comfKisure  “  I  don’t  undertake 
to  account  for  it.  with  any  precis¬ 
ion.  How  can  I  ?  Perhaps  there 
is  Moorish  blood  in  your  family, 
and  here  it  has  revived ;  yon  look 
incredulous,  but  there  are  plenty 
of  examples,  ay,  and  stronger  than 
this :  every  child  that  is  born  resem¬ 
bles  some  progenito  ;  how  then  do 
you  account  for  Julia  Pastrana,  a  young 
lady  who  dined  with  me  last  week,  and 
sang  me  ‘  Ah  perdona,’  rather  feebly,  in  the 
evening?  Bust  and  figure  like  any  other 
lady,  hand  exquisite,  arms  neatly  turned, 
but  with  long  silky  hair  from  the  elbow  to 
the  wrist.  Face,  ugh  I  forehead  made  of 
black  leather,  eyes  ml  pupil,  nose  an  excre¬ 
scence,  chin  pure  monkey,  face  all  covered 
with  hair;  briefly,  a  type  extinct  ten  thou¬ 
sand  years  before  Adam,  yet  it  could  revive 
at  this  time  of  day.  Compared  with  La 
Pastrana,  and  many  much  weaker  examples 
of  antiquity  revived,  that  I  have  seen,  your 
Mauritanian  son  is  no  great  marvel  after 
all.” 

“  'This  is  a  little  too  far-fetched,”  said  Sir 
Charles,  satirically ;  “  Bella’s  father  was  a 
very  dark  man,  and  it  is  a  tradition  in  our 
family  that  all  the  Bassetts  were  as  black 
as  ink  till  they  married  with  you  Kolfes,  in 
the  year  1684.” 

“  Oho  I  ”  said  Rolfe,  “  is  it  to  ?  See  how 
discussion  brings  out  things.” 

“And  then,”  said  Lady  Bassett,  “  Charles, 
dear,  tell  Mr.  Rolfe  what  1  think.” 

“  Ay,  do,”  said  Rolfe ;  “  that  will  be  a 
new  form  of  circumlocution.” 

Sir  Charles  complied  with  a  smile. 
“Lady  Bassett’s  theory  is,  that  children 
derive  their  nature  quite  as  much  from 
their  wet-nurses  as  from  their  parents,  and 
she  thinks  the  faults  we  deplore  in  Reri- 
nald  are  to  be  traced  to  his  nurse ;  by  the 
by,  she  is  a  dark  woman  too.” 

“  Well,”  said  Rolfe,  “there ’s  a  good  deal 
of  truth  in  that,  as  far  as  regards  tbe  dis- 
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position.  But  I  never  heard  color  so  ac¬ 
counted  for;  yet  why  not?  It  has  been 
proved  that  the  very  bones  of  young  ani¬ 
mals  can  be  colored  pink,  by  fe^ng  them 
on  milk  so  colored.” 

“  There  !  ”  said  Lady  Bassett. 

“  But  no  nurse  could  give  your  son  a 
color  which  is  not  her  own.  1  have  seen 
the  woman ;  she  is  only  a  dark  English¬ 
woman.  Her  arms  were  embrowned  by 
exposure,  but  her  forehead  was  not  brown. 
Ur.  Keginald  is  quite  another  thing.  The 
skin  of  nis  body,  the  white  of  his  eye,  the 
pupil,  all  look  like  a  reversion  to  some  Ori¬ 
ental  type ;  and,  mark  the  coincidence ;  he 
has  mental  peculiarities  that  point  towards 
the  East.” 

Sir  Charles  lost  patience.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,”  said  he,  “he  talks,  and  feels,  just 
like  an  English  snob,  and  makes  me  miser¬ 
able.” 

“  O,  as  to  that,  he  has  picked  up  vulgar 
phrases  at  that  farm,  and  in  your  stables ; 
but  he  never  picked  up  his  musical  genius 
in  stables  and  farms,  far  less  his  poetry.” 

“  What  poetry  ?  ” 

“  What  poetry  ?  Why,  did  not  you  hear 
him?  Was  it  not  poetical  of  a  wounded, 
fevered  boy  to  beg  to  be  laid  by  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  to  say  ‘  Let  me  drink  the  moon¬ 
shine’?  Take  down  your  Homer,  and 
read  a  thousand  lines  hap-hazard,  and  see 
whether  you  stumble  over  a  thought  more 
poetical  than  that.  But  criticism  does  not 
exist ;  whatever  the  dead  said  was  good ; 
whatever  the  living  say'  is  little ;  as  if  the 
dead  were  a  race  apart,  and  had  never  been 
the  living,  and  the  living  would  never  be 
the  dead. 

Heaven  knows  where  be  was  running  to 
now,  but  Sir  Charles  stopped  him,  by  con¬ 
ceding  that  point.  “  Well,  you  are  right: 
poor  child,  it  was  poetical,”  and  the  father’s 
pride  predominated,  for  a  moment,  over 
every  other  sentiment. 

“  Yes ;  but  where  did  it  come  from  ? 
That  looks  to  me  a  typical  idea;  I  mean  an 
idea  derived,  not  from  his  luxurious  parents, 
dwellers  in  curtained  mansions,  but  from 
some  outd<XHr  and  remote  ancestor ;  perhaps 
from  the  Oriental  tribe  that  first  colonized 
Britain ;  they  worshipped  the  sun  and  the 
moon,  no  doubt;  or  perhaps,  after  all,  it 
only  came  from  some  wandering  tribe  that 
passed  their  lives  between  the  two  lights  of 
Heaven,  and  never  set  foot  in  a  human 
dwelling.” 

“  This,”  said  Sir  Charle«,  “  is  a  flattering 
speculation,  but  so  wild  and  romantic,  that 
I  fear  it  will  lead  us  to  no  practical  result. 
I  thought  you  underto  >k  to  advise  me. 
What  advice  can  you  build  on  these  cob¬ 
webs  of  your  busy  brain  ?  ” 

“  Excuse  me,  my  practical  friend,”  said 
Rolfe.  “  I  opened  my  di>course  in  three 
heads.  What  I  see  —  what  I  foresee  —  and 
what,  with  diffidence,  1  advioe.  Pray  don’t 
disturb  my  methodus,  or  I  am  done  for; 
never  disturb  an  artist’s  form.  I  have  told 
you  what  I  see.  What  I  foresee  is  this; 
you  will  have  to  cut  oflf  the  entail  with  Reg¬ 
inald’s  consent,  when  he  is  of  age,  and 
make  the  Saxon  boy  Compton  your  succes¬ 
sor.  Cutting  off  entails  runs  in  families, 
like  everything  else ;  vour  grandfather  did 
it,  and  so  will  you.  Vou  should  put  by  a 
few  thousands  every  year,  that  you  may  be 
able  to  do  this  without  injustice  either  to 
your  Oriental  or  your  Saxon  son.” 

“  Never !  ”  shouted  Sir  Charles :  then,  in 
a  broken  voice,  “  He  is  my  first-bom,  and 
my  idol ;  his  coming  into  the  world  rescued 
me  out  of  a  morbid  condition :  be  healed  my 
one  great  grief.  Bar  the  entail,  and  put  his 
younger  brother  in  his  place  —  never !  ” 

Mr.  Rolfe  bowed  his  head  politely,  and 
left  the  subject,  which  indeed  could  be  car¬ 
ried  no  further,  without  serious  offence. 

“  And  now  for  my  advice.  The  question 
is,  how  to  educate  this  strange  boy.  One 
thing  is  clear;  it  is  no  use  trying  the  hum- 
dram  plan  any  longer;  it  has  been  tried, 
and  failed.  I  should  adapt  his  education  to 
his  nature.  Education  is  made  as  stiff  and 
unyielding  as  a  board ;  but  it  need  not  be. 
I  should  abolish  that  spectacled  tutor  of 
yours  at  once,  and  get  a  tutor,  young,  en¬ 
terprising,  manly,  and  supple,  who  would 
obey  orders :  and  the  order  should  be  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  boy’s  nature,  and  teach  accord¬ 
ingly.  Why  need  men  teach  in  a  chair,  and 
boys  learn  in  a  chair?  The  Athenians 
studied  not  in  chairs.  The  Peripatetics,  as 
their  name  imports,  hunted  knowledge 
afoot ;  those  who  sought  truth  in  the  groves 
of  Academus  were  not  seated  at  that  work. 
'Then  let  the  tutor  walk  with  him,  and  talk 
with  him  by  sunlight,  and  moonlight,  relat¬ 
ing  old  history,  and  commenting  on  each 
new  thing  that  is  done,  or  word  spoken,  and 
improve  every  occasion.  Why,  I  myself 
would  give  a  guinea  a  day  to  walk  with 


William  White  about  the  kindly  aspects, 
and  wooded  slopes  of  Sciborne,  or  with  Kair 
about  his  garden.  Cut  Latin  and  Greek 
clean  out  of  the  scheme.  They  are  mere 
cancers  to  those  who  can  never  excel  in 
them.  Teach  him  not  dead  languages,  but 
living  facts.  Have  him  in  your  justice 
room  for  half  an  hour  a  day,  and  give  him 
your  own  comments  on  what  he  has  heard 
there.  Let  his  tutor  take  him  to  all  quarter 
sessions  and  assizes,  and  stick  to  him  like 
diaculum,  especially  out  of  doors ;  order  him 
never  to  be  admitted  to  the  stable  yard; 
dismiss  every  biped  there  that  lets  him 
come.  Don’t  let  him  visit  his  nurse  so 
often,  and  never  without  his  tutor;  it  was 
she  who  taught  him  to  look  forward  to  your 
decease;  that  is  just  like  these  common 
women.  Such  a  tutor  as  I  have  described 
will  deserve  £  500  a  year.  Give  it  him ; 
and  dismiss  him  if  he  plays  humdrum,  and 
does  n’t  earn  it.  Dismiss  half  a  dozen,  if 
necessary,  till  you  get  a  fellow  with  a  grain 
or  two  of  genius  for  tuition.  When  the 
boy  is  seventeen,  what  with  his  Oriental 
precocity,  and  this  system  of  education,  he 
he  will  know  the  world  as  well  as  a  Saxon 
boy  of  twenty-one,  and  that  is  not  saying 
much.  Then,  if  his  nature  is  still  as  wild,  get 
him  a  large  tract  in  Australia;  cattle  to 
breed,  kangaroos  to  shoot,  swift  horses  to 
thread  the  bush  and  gallop  mighty  tracts ; 
he  will  not  shirk  business,  if  it  avoids  the 
repulsive  form  of  sitting  down  indoors,  and 
offers  itself  in  combination  with  riding, 
hunting,  galloping,  cracking  of  rifles,  and 
of  colonial  whips  as  loud  as  rifles,  and 
drinking  sunshine  and  moonshine  in  that 
mellow  clime,  beneath  the  Southern  cross 
and  the  spangled  firmament  of  stars  un¬ 
known  to  us.” 

His  own  eyes  sparkled  like  hot  coals  at 
this  Bohemian  picture. 

Then  he  sighed  and  returned  to  civiliza¬ 
tion.  “  But,”  said  he,  “  be  ready  with 
eighty  thousand  pounds  for  him,  that  he 
may  enjoy  his  own  way  and  join  you  in 
barring  the  entail.  I  forgot,  I  must  say  no 
more  on  that  subject ;  I  see  it  is  as  offen¬ 
sive —  as  it  is  inevitable.  Cassandra  has 
spoken  wisely,  and,  I  see,  in  vain.  God 
bliss  you  both  —  go^  night.” 

And  he  rolled  out  of  the  room  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  clumsy  importance. 

Sir  Charles  treated  all  this  advice  with 
a  polite  forbearance  while  he  was  in  the 
room,  but  on  his  departure  delivered  a  sage 
reflection. 

“  Strange,”  said  he,  “  that  a  man  so  val¬ 
uable  in  any  great  emergency  should  be  so 
extravagant  and  eccentric  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life.  I  might  as  well  drive  to 
Bellevue  House  and  consult  the  first  gen¬ 
tleman  1  met  there.” 

Lady  Bassett  did  not  reply  immediately, 
and  Sir  Charle*  observed  that  her  face 
was  very  red  and  her  hands  trembled. 

“  Why,  Bella,”  said  he,  “  has  all  that 
rhodomontade  upset  you  ?  ” 

Lady  Bassett  looked  frightened  at  his 
noticing  her  agitation,  and  said  that  Mr. 
Rolfe  always  overpowered  her.  “  He  is  so 
large,  and  so  confident,  and  throws  such 
new  light  on  things.” 

“  New  light !  Wild  eccentricity  always 
does  that;  but  it  is  the  light  of  Jack-o’-lan- 
tera.  On  a  great  question,  so  near  my 
heart  as  this,  give  me  the  steady  light  of 
common  sense,  not  the  wayward  corrusca- 
tions  of  a  fiery  imagination.  Bella  dear,  I 
shall  send  the  boy  to  a  good  school,  and  so 
cut  off  at  one  blow  all  the  low  , associations 
that  have  caused  the  mischief.” 

“  You  know  what  is  .best,  dear,”  said 
Lady  Bassett ;  “  you  are  wiser  than  any  of 
us.” 

In  the  morning  she  got  hold  of  Mr.  Rolfe, 
and  asked  him  if  he  could  put  her  in  the 
way  of  getting  more  than  three  per  cent, 
for  her  money  without  risk. 

“  Only  one,”  said  Rolfe.  “  London  Free¬ 
holds  in  rising  situations,  let  to  substantial 
tenants.  I  can  get  you  five  per  cent  that 
way,  if  you  are  always  ready  to  buy.  The 
thing  does  not  offer  every  day.” 

“  I  have  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  so,”  said  Lady  Bassett. 

“  Very  well,”  said  Rolfe.  “  I  ’ll  look  out 
for  you,  but  Oldfield  must  examine  titles 
and  do  the  actual  business.  The  best  of 
that  investment  is,  it  is  always  improving ; 
no  ups  and  downs.  Come,”  thought  he, 
“  Cassandra  has  not  spoken  ^uite  in  vain.” 
'  Sir  Charles  acted  on  his  judgment,  and 
in  due  course  sent  Mr.  Bassett  to  a  school 
at  some  distance,  kept  by  a  clergyman,  who 
had  the  credit  in  that  county  of  exercising 
sharp  supervision  and  strict  discipline. 

Sir  Charles  made  no  secret  of  the  boy’s 
eccentricities.  Mr.  Beecher  said  he  had 
one  or  two  steady  boys  who  assisted  him  in 
such  cases. 


Sir  Charles  thought  that  a  very  good 
idea ;  it  was  like  putting  a  wild  colt  into 
the  break  with  a  steady  horse. 

He  misted  the  boy  ssully  at  first,  but  com¬ 
forted  himself  with  the  conviction  that  he 
had  parted  with  him  for  his  good :  that  con¬ 
soled  him  somewhat. 

The  vounger  children  of  Sir  Charles  and 
Lady  Bassett  were  educated  entirely  by 
their  mother,  and  taught  as  none  but  a 
loving  lady  can  teach. 

Compton,  with  whom  we  have  to  do, 
never  knew  the  thorns  with  which  the 
path  of  letters  is  apt  to  be  strewn.  A 
mistress  of  the  great  art  of  pleasing  made 
knowledge  from  the  first  a  primrose  path 
to  him.  Sparkling  all  over  with  intelli- 
mnee,  she  impregnated  her  boy  with  it. 
She  made  herself  his  favorite  companion ; 
she  would  not  keep  her  distance.  She 
stole  and  coaxed  knowledge  and  goodness 
into  his  heart  and  mind  with  rare  and 
loving  cunning. 

She  taught  aim  English  and  French  and 
Latin  on  the  Hamiltonian  plan,  and  stored 
his  young  mind  with  history  and  biography, 
and  read  to  him,  and  conversed  with  him 
on  everything  as  they  read  it. 

She  taught  him  to  speak  the  truth,  and 
to  be  honorable  and  just. 

She  taught  him  to  be  polite,  and  even 
formal,  rather  than  free  and  easv  and  rude. 
She  taught  him  to  be  a  man.  Re  must  not 
be  what  brave  boys  called  a  molly-coddle : 
like  most  womanly  women  she  had  a  vener¬ 
ation  for  man,  and  she  gave  him  her  own 
hi^h  idea  of  the  manly  character. 

Natural  ability,  and  habitual  contact  with 
a  mind  so  attractive  and  so  rich,  gave  this 
intelligent  boy  many  good  ideas  beyond  his 
age. 

When  he  was  six  years  old.  Lady  Bas¬ 
sett  made  him  pass  his  word  of  honor  that 
he  would  never  go  into  the  stable-yard; 
and  even  then  he  was  far  enough  advanced 
to  keep  his  word  religiously. 

In  return  for  this  she  let  him  taste  some 
sweets  of  liberty,  and  was  not  always  after 
him.  She  was  profound  enough  to  see  that, 
without  liberty,  a  noble  character  cannot 
be  formed ;  and  she  husbanded  the  curb. 

One  day  he  represented  to  her  that,  in 
the  meadow  next  their  lawn,  were  great 
stripes  of  yellow,  which  were  possibly  cow¬ 
slips  ;  of  course  they  might  be  only  butter¬ 
cups,  but  he  hoped  better  things  of  them  : 
he  further  reported  that  there  was  an  iron 
gate  between  him  and  this  paradise :  he  could 
get  over  it  if  not  objectionable ;  b\it  he 
thought  it  safest  to  ask  her  what  she 
thought  of  the  matter ;  was  that  iron  gate 
intended  to  keep  little  boys  from  the  cow¬ 
slips,  because,  if  so,  it  was  a  misfortune  to 
which  he  must  resign  himself.  Still,  it  was 
a  misfortune.  All  this,  of  course,  in  the 
simple  language  of  boyhood. 

Then  Lady  Bassett  smiled,  and  said 
“  Suppose  I  were  to  lend  you  a  key  of  that 
iron  gate  ?  ” 

“  O  mamma !  ” 

“  I  have  a  great  mind  to.” 

“  Then  you  will,  you  will.” 

“  Does  that  follow  ?  ” 

“  Yes :  whenever  you  say  you  think  you  ’ll 
do  something  kind,  or  you  have  a  great  mind 
to  do  it,  you  know  you  always  do  it ;  and 
that  is  one  thing  I  do  like  you  for,  mamma, 
you  are  better  than  your  word.” 

“  Better  than  my  word  ?  Where  does 
the  child  learn  these  things  ?  ” 

“  La,  mamma,  papa  says  that  often.” 

“  O,  that  accounts  for  it.  I  like  the 
phrase  very  much.  I  wish  I  could  think  I 
deserved  it.  At  any  rate  I  will  be  as  good 
as  my  word  for  once ;  you  shall  have  a  key 
of  the  gate.” 

The  boy  clapped  his  hands  with  delight. 

The  key  was  sent  for,  and,  meantime,  she 
told  him  one  reason  why  she  had  trusted  him 
with  it  was  because  he  had  been  as  good  as 
his  word  about  the  stably. 

The  key  was  brought,  and  she  held  it  up 
half  playfully,  and  said,  “  There,  sir,  I  de¬ 
liver  you  this  upon  conditions :  you  must 
only  use  it  when  the  weather  is  ^uite  dry, 
because  the  grass  in  the  meadow  is  longer, 
and  will  be  wet.  Do  you  promise  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  mamma.” 

“  And  you  must  always  lock  the  gate  when 
you  come  back,  and  bring  the  key  to  one 
place  —  let  me  see  —  the  drawer  in  the  hall 
table,  the  one  with  marble  on  it ;  for  you 
know  a  place  for  everything  is  our  rule. 
On  these  conditions,  I  hereby  deliver  you 
this  magic  key,  with  the  right  of  egress  and 
ingress.” 

“  Egress  and  ingress  ?  ” 

“  Egress  and  ingress.” 

“  Is  that  foreign  for  cowslips,  mamma  — 
and  oxlips  ?  ” 


“  Hal  ha  I  the  child’s  head  is  full  of  ^ 
slips.  There  is  the  Dictionary;  look  out 
Egress,  and  afterwards  look  out  Ingress " 

When  he  had  added  these  two  words  t 
his  little  vocabulary,  his  mother  asked  him 
if  he  would  be  good  enough  to  tell  her  why 
he  did  not  care  much  about  all  the  beautiful 
flowers  in  the  garden,  and  was  so  excited 
about  cowslips,  which  appeared  to  her  a 
flower  of  no  great  beauty,  and  the  smell 
rather  sickly,  begging  his  pardon. 

This  question  posed  him  dreadfully :  he 
looked  at  her  in  a  sort  of  comic  distress,  and 
then  sat  gravely  down  all  in  a  heap,  about  a 
yard  off,  to  think. 

“  Finally  he  turned  to  her  with  a  wry  face 
and  said  ‘  Why  t/o  I,  mamma  ?  ”  ’ 

She  smiled  deliciously.  “  No,  no,  sir  ” 
said  she.  “  How  can  I  get  inside  your 
little  head,  and  tell  what  is  there  ?  There 
must  be  a  reason,  I  suppose  ;  and  you  know 
you  and  1  are  never  satisfied  till  we  get  at 
the  reason  of  a  thing.  But  there  is  no 
hurry,  dear.  I  give  you  a  week  to  find  it 
out.  Now  run  and  open  the  gate  —  Stay, 
are  there  any  cows  in  that  field  ?  ”  ’ 

“Sometimes,  mamma;  but  they  have  no 
horns  you  know.” 

“  Upon  your  word  ?  ” 

“  Upon  my  honor.  I  am  not  fond  of  them 
with  horns,  myself.” 

“  'Then  run  away,  darling.  But  you  must 
come  and  hunt  me  up,  and  tell  me  how  you 
enjoyed  yourself,  because  that  makes  m« 
happy,  you  know.” 

This  is  mawkish;  but  it  will  serve  to 
show  on  what  terms  the  woman  and  boy 
were. 

On  second  thoughts,  I  recall  that  apologj-, 
and  defy  creation.  “  The  Mawkish  ”  is  a 
branch  of  literature,  a  great  and  popular  one, 
and  I  have  neglected  it  savagely. 

Master  Compton  opened  the  iron  gate, 
and  the  world  was  all  before  him  where  to 
choose. 

He  chose  one  of  those  yellow  stripes  that 
had  so  attracted  him.  Horror  I  it  was  all 
buttercups,  and  deil  a  cowslip. 

Nevertheless,  pursuing  his  researches,  he 
found  plenty  of  that  delightful  flower  scat¬ 
tered  about  the  meadow  in  thinner  patches ; 
and  be  gathered  a  double  handful  and  dirtied 
his  knees. 

Returning,  thus  laden,  from  his  first  excur¬ 
sion,  he  was  accosted  by  a  fluty  voice. 

“  Little  boy  I  ” 

He  looked  up,  and  saw  a  girl  standing  on 
the  lower  bar  of  a  little  wooden  gate  painted 
white,  looking  over. 

“  Please  bring  me  my  ball,”  said  she, 
pathetically. 

Compton  looked  about,  and  saw  a  soft  ball 
of  many  colors  lying  near. 

He  put  down  bis  cowslips  gravely,  and 
brought  her  the  ball.  He  gave  it  her  with 
a  blush,  because  she  was  a  strange  girl; 
and  she  blushed  a  little,  because  he  did. 

He  returned  to  his  cowslips. 

“  Little  boy  I  ”  said  the  voice,  “  please 
bring  me  my  ball  again.” 

He  brought  it  her,  with  undisturbed  po¬ 
liteness.  She  was  giggling ;  he  laughed  too, 
at  that. 

“  You  did  it  on  purpose  that  time,”  said 
he  solemnly. 

“  La  1  you  don’t  think  I ’d  be  so  wicked,” 
said  she. 

Compton  shook  his  head  doubtfully,  and, 
considering  the  interview  at  an  end,  turned 
to  go,  when  instantly  the  ball  knocked  his 
hat  off,  and  nothing  of  the  malefactress  was 
visible,  but  a  black  eye  sparkling  with  fun 
and  mischief,  and  a  bit  of  forehead  wedged 
against  the  angle  of  the  wall. 

This  being  a  challenge,  Compton  said, 
“  Now  you  come  out  after  that,  and  stand  a 
shot,  like  a  man.” 

The  invitation  to  be  masculine  did  not 
tempt  her  a  bit;  the  only  thing  she  put  out 
was  her  hand,  and  that  she  drew  in  with  a 
laugh,  the  moment  he  threw  at  it. 

At  this  juncture,  a  voice  cried,  “  Ruperta  1 
what  are  you  doing  there  ?  ” 

Ruperta  made  a  rapid  signal  with  her 
hand,  to  Compton,  implying  that  he  was  to 
run  away  :  and  she  herself  walked  demurely 
towards  the  person  who  had  called  her. 

It  was  three  days  before  Compton  saw 
her  again ;  and  then  she  beckoned  him  roy¬ 
ally  to  her. 

“  Little  boy,”  said  she,  “  talk  to  mo.” 

Compton  looked  at  her  a  little  confound¬ 
ed,  and  did  not  reply. 

“  Stand  on  this  gate,  like  me,  and  talk,” 
said  she. 

He  obeyed  the  first  part  of  this  mandate, 
and  stood  on  the  lower  bar  of  the  little  gate ; 
so  their  two  figures  made  a  V,  when  they 
hung  back,  and  a  tenpenny  nail,  when  they 
came  forward  and  met,  and  this  motion  they 
continued  through  the  dialogue ;  and  it  was 
a  pity  the  little  wretches  could  not  keep 
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1.  Friedrichshain. 

2.  St  Bartholomew'^  Church. 
3  St.  Oeorjfe'H  (’hurch., 

4.  Alexander  IMuce. 

6  St  Mary^e  Church.  ]|] 

C.  Exchange. 

7-  Oarrisoii  Church. 

llaackifclier  Market. 

9.  St.  Sopliia  Church. 

10.  Synagogue. 

11  Monbijou  Coiitlc. 

12  Barracks. 

13  Everts  Bridge. 

14. ^iVeidcndaiiiiii  Bridge. 

15.  Berlin  Market  Hull. 

10  liOuisa  Strt'ct. 

17.  MarschalU  Bridge. 
IS.i^SchiQbuuerdumm. 


1  19  Pegershrf. 

37, 

88  Mutieum. 

88.  University. 

73.  French  Embassy. 

'  20.  Koon  Street. 

39. 

Cabinet  of  Natural  llUtory. 

57.  Academy  of  Painting. 

74  Dorothy  Street. 

21.  Eiist  Line  Station. 

40 

H'arehoui'c. 

58.  Cavalry  Darracks. 

76.  Summer  Street. 

22.  Frankfurt  Station. 

41. 

Artillery  Ca«em. 

59.  Friedrick  Street. 

78  Paris  Place 

23.  St.  Andrew's  Church. 

42. 

Academy  of  Mu^ic. 

60.  Rena  Circus. 

77.  The  Brandenburg  Date. 

1  24.  St.  Mark's  Church. 

43 

Aivenal. 

61.  Tattersalis. 

78.  RaesynskI  Palace. 

1  25.  Clui-tcr  Church. 

44. 

Castle  Bridgf*. 

62  Freemason  Lodge. 

79.  King’s  Place. 

j  20.  Parish  Churcli. 

46. 

Palace  of  tho  Prince  Royal. 

63,  64  Dorothy  Street  and  Dorothy 

80.  Zo>>logical  Garden 

!  27.  •tannonitz  llridge. 

40. 

Architectural  Academy. 

Church. 

81  Gor.lts  Railroad  Station. 

;  28  Orphan's  Church. 

47. 

Rod  CaBtle. 

65.  Frederick  II.  Monument. 

82.  St.  Thomas's  Church. 

29.  Orphan’s  BriJ|p!. 

48. 

Werder  Church. 

66  Unterden  Linden. 

83.  Bethany. 

80.  Town  Hall. 

49. 

Werder  Market. 

67.  Shadow  Street. 

81  St.  Michael's  Church. 

;  81.  St.  Xicliolas’s  Church. 

50 

Chief  TelefcrapU  Office. 

68.  Aquarium. 

86  Schilling's  Bridge 

82  .Molken  Market. 

61 

lledwig'M  Church. 

69.  New  William  Street. 

86.  Cologne  Uymnaslum. 

;  83  Royal  Mills. 

52 

Opera  ilomte. 

70.  Ecclesiastical  Ministry. 

87.  St.  Peter's  Church. 

1  34  Royal  Castle. 

Koval  Librxry.  1 

71.  Marine  .Ministry. 

88.  Louisa  Church, 

35.  Cathedral. 

,  3'd.  Pleasure  tiarden. 

54.  Imperial  Palace.  ' 

55.  Openi'Houso  Place. 

72.  once  for  Foreign  Matters. 

89.  St.  James’a  Church. 

90.  .Terutalem  Churcbi 

91.  Hospital  Church. 

92  Bonhofs  Place. 

93.  French  Church. 

94.  Royal  Tbsalre 

95.  Oendannes  51arket. 

96.  New  Church. 

97  Trinity  Church. 

98,  99  William's  Place  and  WUliam^i 
Street. 

100  Prince  Frederick's  Palace. 

101.  Ministry  of  the  Royal  Uousehold, 
102  Ministry  of  State 
103.  The  Coiumander«in*Chief  Min* 
is  try 

104  Koniggr^taer  Street. 

106.  Road  to  Cbarlottenburg. 


KEY  TO  THE  VIEW  OF  BERLIN. 


gtill,  and  send  for  mv  friend  the  English  I 
Titian ;  for,  when  their  heads  wore  in  posi¬ 
tion,  it  was  indeed  a  pretty  picture  of  cnild- 
ish  and  flower-like  beauty  and  contrast ;  the 
boy  fair,  blue-eyed,  and  with  exquisite 
golden  hair;  the  girl  black-eyed,  black- 
browed,  and  with  eyelashes  of  incredible 
length  and  beauty,  and  a  chetk  hrowni  b, 
but  tinted,  and  so  glowing  with  health  and 
vigor,  that,  pricked  with  a  needle,  it  seemed 
ready  to  squirt  carnation  right  into  your 
eye. 

She  dazzled  Master  Compton  so,  that  he 
could  do  nothing  but  look  at  her. 

“  Well  ?  ”  said  she,  smiling. 

“  Well,”  replied  he,  pretending  her 
“  well  ”  was  not  an  interrogatory,  but  a  con¬ 
cise  statement,  and  that  he  had  discharged 
the  whole  duty  of  man  by  according  a 
prompt  and  cheerful  consent. 

“  You  begin,”  said  the  lady, 

“No,  you ” 

“  What  for  ?  ” 

“Because — I  think  —  you  are  the  clev¬ 
erest,” 

“  Good  little  boy !  Well  then,  I  will. 
Who  are  you?” 

“  I  am  Compton.  Who  are  you,  please  ?  ” 

“  I  am  Ruperta.” 

“  I  never  heard  that  name  before.” 

“  No  more  did  I.  I  think  they  measured 
me  for  it :  you  live  in  the  great  house  there 
don’t  you  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  Ruperta.” 

“  Well  then,  I  live  in  the  little  house.  It 
is  not  very  little  either.  It ’s  Highmore.  I 
saw  you,  in  church  one  day ;  is  that  lady 
with  the  hair  your  mamma  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  Ruperta.” 

“  She  is  beautiful.” 

“  Is  n’t  she  ?  ” 

“  But  mine  is  so  good.” 

“  Mine  is  very  good  too,  Ruperta.  Won¬ 
derfully  good.” 

“  1  like  you,  Compton  —  a  little.” 

“  I  like  you  a  good  deal,  Ruperta.” 

“  La,  do  you  ?  1  wonder  at  that :  you  are 
like  a  cherub,  and  I  am  such  a  black  thing.” 

“But  that  is  why  I  like  you.  Reginald  is 
darker  than  you,  and  O  so  beautiful.” 

“  Hum  I —  he  is  a  very  bad  boy.” 

“  No,  he  is  not.” 


“  Don’t  tell  stories,  child :  he  is.  I 
knosr  all  about  him.  A  wicked,  vulgar, bad 
boy.” 

“  He  is  not,”  cried  Compton,  almost  sniv¬ 
elling  :  but  he  altered  his  mind,  and  fired 
up.  “  You  are  a  naughty  story-telling  girl, 
to  say  that.” 

“  Bless  me  !  ”  said  Ruperta,  coloring  high, 
and  tossing  her  head  haughtily. 

“  I  don’t  like  you  now,  Ruperta,”  said 
Compton,  with  all  the  decent  calmness  of  a 
settled  conviction. 

“  You  don’t  ?  ”  screamed  Ruperta.  “  Then 
go  about  your  business  directly,  and  don’t 
never  come  here  again !  —  Scolding  me  ! 
—  How  dare  you  ?  —  oh  I  oh  1  oh  I  ”  and 
the  little  lady  went  off  slowlv,  with  her  fin¬ 
ger  in  her  eye :  and  Master  Compton  looked 
rather  rueful,  as  we  all  do.  when  this  charm¬ 
ing  sex  has  recourse  to  what  may  be  called 
“  liquid  reasoning.”  I  have  known  the  most 
solid  rea-^ons  unable  to  resist  it. 

However  “  mens  conscia  recti,”  and,  above 
all,  the  cowslips,  enabled  Compton  to  resist, 
and  he  troubled  his  bead  no  more  about  her 
that  day. 

But  he  looked  out  for  her  the  next  day, 
and  she  did  not  come ;  and  that  rather  dis¬ 
appointed  him. 

The  next  day  was  wet,  and  he  did  not  go 
Into  the  meadow,  being  on  honor  not  to  do  so. 

The  fourth  day  was  lovely,  and  he  spent 
a  long  time  in  the  meadow,  in  hopes:  he  saw 
her  for  a  moment  at  the  gate ;  but  she  speed¬ 
ily  retired. 

He  was  disappointed. 

However,  he  collected  a  good  store  of 
cowslips,  and  then  came  home. 

As  he  passed  the  door  out  popped  Ru¬ 
perta  from  some  secret  ambush,  and  said, 
“  Well?” 


It  is  related  that  Edward  Everett,  when  at 
college,  used  to  walk  to  Boston,  when  practica¬ 
ble,  on  Saturday  mornings,  carrying  the  wt-ek’s 
soiled  clothes  in  a  bundle  to  be  washed, _  and 
b  liii'ing  back  the  bundle  of  clean  c'oih.-s  in  the 
evening.  There  was  not  then  a  carpet,  a  win¬ 
dow-curtain,  a  so'a,  or  an  ea-y-chaic  in  any  stu¬ 
dent’s  room  ;  and  nearly  all  the  young  m^n 
brought  their  sup.dy  of  wa  er  from  the  pumps, 
and  trimmed  their  own  lamps. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE  CAPITAL  OF  THE  OERMAX  EMPIRE. 
The  large  engraving  of  Berlin,  occupying  pages 
104,  10!),  pretents  a  view  taken  fiom  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  several  hundred  feet  looking  westward. 
We  see  in  ihe  foreground  the  Brandenburg 
Gate,  the  beginning  of  th--  Zoological  Gaiden 
(80),  with  the  street  to  Char'oitenhnrg  ( lli.‘i), 
a  p.art  of  the  King’s  place  (79).  and  the  Kac- 
zynski  palace  (78),  famous  for  its  collection  of 

ftainiings.  'rheea.st  pa  t  of  the  city  gradually 
essens  at  tlie  upper  border  of  the  jictnre. 
From  out  the  immense  mass  of  houses,  which 
forms  a  circumference  of  above  four  German 
miles  (twtnty  Engl  sh),  we  observe  the  cupola 
of  the  Imperial  castle,  the  Opera-house,  the 
University,  the  Theatre,  the  Museum.  St.  Mary’s 
churc'v,  St.  Nicholas  church,  the  Wt rder  chuich, 
St.  Peter's  chiir  h  and  the  two  Gendarm-towers. 
In  the  background  we  tee  towards  the  sooth 
east,  the  East  Line  station  (91),  the  Gorftz 
station  (81)  and  Frankfort  station  (92).  The 
rrs  ricied  space  of  the  drawing  necessarilv  e.x- 
cludcB  any  delineations  of  tho>e  other  railroad 
lines  which  conntet  the  city  in  the  south  with 
Bohemia,  Bavaria,  South  Germanv,  and  Frarce, 
and  at  tho  opposite  side  with  Hamburg,  and 
consettuently  opens  indirect  cooimunkations 
with  England  and  America. 

To  enter  into  any  details  of  the  many  superb 
and  conspicuous  edifices,  establi  hments,  and 
public  places  in  the  city  would  occupy  more 
space  than  we  have  at  our  disposal ;  therefore 
we  give  in  ihe  accompanying  key  to  the  view 
only  the  simple  enumeration  of  those  points 
which  are  most  worthy  of  notice. 


OATHKKINO  FERNS. 

The  pleasant  tasks  of  rural  leisure  inspired 
by  the  love  of  natural  beauty,  and  dirvctetl  by 
I  knowledge  and  good  taste,  are  varied  with  the 
changing  seasons.  One  of  them  is  to  find  re¬ 
cruits  for  the  fernery,  —  plants  which  may  safely 
be  removed  from  their  native  ground  in  some 
I  cool  glade  of  the  neighboring  wood,  or  beneath 
some  shrubby  and  shady  hedgerow,  to  the  rock- 
work  of  a  garden  eartbbank  wiih  a  northern  as¬ 
pect  ;  or  it  may  be  intended  simply  to  get  a  few 
cuttings,  with  their  noble  fronds  of  deep  verdure 
and  de^cate  form,  to  place  in  a  va'^e  with  flowers 
of  bright  colors  for  the  temporary  adornment  of 
the  draw'ng-room.  We  can  all  enjov  the  sight 
of  them,  in  doors  and  out  of  do  .rs,  whether  or 
not  we  happen  to  he  aware,  as  ihe  scientific  hot 
aiiisis  would  inform  as,  thtt‘'the  Polypodiac  ic 
constitute  the  highest  form  of  Cryptogamic  vege¬ 


tation,  and  approach  more  nearly  to  Acrogenous 
or  Cycadaceous  Gymnosperms  than  any  other 
part  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.”  This  mav  be 
perfecily  t'  ue  :  «  hat  we  do  know  is  that  fenis  are 
lovely,  —  worth  ga'hering  in  ibe  fon  ttor  by  the 
roadside,  where  t  ey  ahoiinil  and  frnly  flomisb 
in  the  country;  and  worth  growing  ii  window 
cises  in  a  town  hoiiw,  or  in  a  glazed  partition 
of  the  balcony,  of  the  area,  or  of  the  counyard, 
at  comparatively  snia  I  trunhle  and  expanse.  It 
is  well  r<  marked  by  Mr.  ShirVy  Hihneid,  in  his 
“  Rus  ic  Ad  irnmen's  f  r  Homca  of  Taste,” 
that  for  n'creative  purposes,  if  not  for  more  or 
less  liotanical  study, “a  fern-house  will  suit  the 
taste  and  convenience  of  a  greater  numlier  of 
persons,  espicially  in  towns,  than  any  other  of 
the  ehgant  apiwndages  of  the  bcusebold.  It 
is  ten  times  more  to  be  desired  where  there  is 
only  a  small  gaiden,  or  no  garden  at  all.  As  a 
m  re  annexe  lo  the  dwelling,  it  may  lie  made  a 
place  of  delightful  resort,  to  refresh  the  eye  wi'h 
its  cheerful  verdure  and  variety  of  g<actful 
forms,  and  to  make  a  hlesstd  change  from  the 
depressing  mono'ony  of  daily  life  in  a  great 
city.”  1  he  engraving  we  print  on  page  100  rep¬ 
resents  a  party  gathering  terns,  an  occupation 
which  d  >es  not,  it  would  appear,  preclude  the 
possibility  of  having  a  little  quiet  flirtation. 


TROCT-FISHISO  IN  VIRGINIA. 

The  precise  locality  of  the  sketch  which  we 
engrave  for  page  120  is  on  a  lovely  stream  which 
falls  into  Jackson's  River,  and  not  far  from  the 
Heating  >pring,  the  southernmost  of  a  series  of 
r  markable  thermal  and  mineral  springs  in  the 
well-known  Warm  Spring  Valley. 

The  fisherman  is  an  unscientific  angler  be¬ 
longing  to  the  neiglihorliood.  He  has  none  of 
the  elaborate  tormenta  of  the  citv  artist  and  very 
few  of  that  class  iieneir  te  this  nte ion,  except 
occasionally  in  the  Watering  Flaie  season. 
This  is  a  type  of  a  thou- and  streams  io  these 
mountains,  the  majority  of  which,  thungh 
abounding  in  the  speckled  prizes  so  much 
travelled  for  farther  north,  yet  remain  un¬ 
whipped  of  shining  snares  The  occasional 
country  piscator  cuts  his  rod  from  the  b.enkt  of 
the  stream,  and  his  bait  is  the  grasshopper  or 
worm  of  the  vicinity  ;  h  s  meOtod  has  nothing  in 
it  of  the  high  art  of  “  whipping  ”  and  “  play¬ 
ing.”  whilst  his  ohjcct  is  perhaps  as  much  for 
variety  in  liis  cuisine  as  for  sport. 


MENnKLssDii.v  Bartholdv’s  son  is  a  nniver- 
sity  pro  es>or  in  fleidella  rg.  and  one  of  the 
must  prolific  wiittrs  lor  the  niagaziiies  in  his 
coun.ry. 
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NOBODY’S  FORTUNE, 


BY  EDMUND  YATES. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

"  A  ND  BO,”  said  Ellen,  one  morning,  as,  after 
ix  breakfast,  she  was  strolling  with  her  lover 
up  and  down  the  garden,  —  “  and  so  yon  have 
sufficiently  overcome  your  repugnance  to  the  as¬ 
sociations  connected  with  Mrs.  Bradstock  to  go 
and  see  her  ?  ” 

“  How  have  you  learned  that  ?  ”  asked  Frank. 

“  Not  from  yourself,  it  need  scarcely  be  said ; 
you  would  be  the  last  person  to  tell  me  when 
you  go  up  and  pay  a  visit  to  a  woman,  and 
especially  to  one  who  is  pretty  and  voung. 
No,  dearat  Frank,”  she  added,  as  she  thought 
she  saw  a  slight  shade  across  his  face,  **  I  didn’ t 
mean  that,  ot'  course ;  but  I  may  with  justice  say, 
that  you  would  be  the  last  person  who  would  put 
yourself  out  of  the  way  to  do  a  generous  action, 
and  then  let  others  know  of  it.  Yon  are  one  of 
those  who  *  do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to 
find  it  fame.’  ” 

“  Whatever  I  may  have  done  for  Mrs.  Brad- 
stock,  I  cenainly  am  astonished  to  find  you 
know  anything  of  it,”  said  Frank.  “  I  snp- 
pose,  alter  all  this,  I  may  venture  to  ask  who 
was  your  informant  in  the  matter  !  ” 

“  Mrs.  Bradstock  herself,”  said  Ellen.  “  She 
has  been  here  to-day,  sounding  your  praises  in 
the  most  vehement  manner,  —  no,  not  that ;  I 
cannot  imagine  Mrs.  Bradstock  doing  anything 
of  that  kind,  —  but  speaking  of  you  with  the 
greatest  warmth  and  g^titude.” 

“  She  has  given  me  much  more  praise  than  I 
deserve.  I  only  —  " 

”  Now,  come,  sir,  don’t  let  us  have  any  affec¬ 
tation  of  modesty  !  I  know  exactly  what  you 
have  ofiTered  to  do ;  and  it  was  very  kind,  and 
generons,  and  noble  of  you,  and  just  like  your 
own  dear  self  to  propose  such  a  thing.  I  don’t 
know  exactly  who  Mrs.  Bradstock’s  husband 
was ;  but  we  heard  from  her,  if  you  recollect, 
on  board  the  Jason,  and  I  have  gathered  from 
her  conversation  since,  that  he  was  a  very  bad 
man,  and  it  would  be  a  great  thing  if  we  can 
educate  that  young  George.  He  is  a  self- 
willed  little  rascal,  even  at  his  age ;  and  he 
would  be  a  comfort  and  a  ci^it  to  his 
mother.” 

“  Yes,”  rejoined  Frank.  “  Yon  never  heard 
any  details  concerning  Mrs.  Bradstock’s  hus¬ 
band,  you  say  ?  ”  he  added,  turning  quietly  to 
her. 

“  Never.  She  never  mentioned,  and  I  never 
asked  for  them.  He  was  a  very  bad  man ; 
always  in  jail,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  I  be¬ 
lieve  ;  and  he  was  killed,  so  far  as  I  can  make 
out,  in  some  scuffie  with  the  police.  Fancy  a 
mild  little  woman  of  that  kind  married  to  such 
a  monster !  It  mnst  be  really  a  blessing  for  her 
that  he  was  killed,  if  one  could  only  persuade  her 
to  think  so.” 

Frank  did  not  touch  upon  this  part  of  the 
subject ;  but  he  put  his  arm  round  tne  girl,  and 
drew  her  cloeely  to  him,  as  he  said,  ”  I  am  gUd 
yon  are  pleased  with  my  project  about  the  boy, 
dearest.  I  wanted  to  do  something  to  aid  her, 
and  I  thought  that,  on  the  whole,  that  was  the 
best  thing  1  could  offer.” 

“  Yon  are  right,  Frank.  Did  yon  ask  her  if 
there  was  any  chance  of  her  marrying  again  !  ” 

“  I  did  ;  and  she  told  me  there  was  none.” 

“  I  thought  so ;  she  has  given  me  the  same 
answer  fifty  times ;  and  what ’s  more,  I  believe 
she  fully  means  what  she  says ;  and  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  notwithstanding  her  husband’s  bad 
treatment,  and  the  horrible,  dreadful  life  he  kd 
her,  she  regards  his  memory,  and  intends  to  re¬ 
main  faithful  to  him.” 

“  Don’t  yon  think  we  can  leave  Mrs.  Brad¬ 
stock’s  late  husband  out  of  our  conversation,  El¬ 
len  t  ”  said  Frank,  pettishly.  “  Yon  seem  scarce¬ 
ly  able  to  say  a  word  about  the  woman,  without 
some  reference  to  him." 

For  a  moment,  Ellen  was  silent,  astonished 
and  indignant 

Gradually,  however,  her  better  self  overcame 
her  anger,  and  she  said  quietly,  **Of  coarse, 
Frank,  there  is  no  occasion  for  me  to  refer  to 
the  subject  again.  I  need  not  say  I  did  not 
know  it  would  be  annoying  to  you.'’ 

“  It  is  not  that,  exactly,”  said  Frank.  I 
don’t  know  that  it  is  annoying  to  me,  but  —  ” 

“  We  will  let  it  drop,  please,  dear,”  said 
Ellen,  quietly.  “  See,  here  is  uncle  coming  to¬ 
wards  us,  BO  I  will  leave  you  with  him,  for  I 
have  several  things  to  do  in  the  honse.”  She 
was  running  off,  when  she  suddenly  turned, 
holding  out  both  her  hands  to  her  lover ;  he 
took  them,  and  held  them  between  bis  for  a 
minute. 

The  look  of  ^'loom  was  vanished  from  her 
face,  and  all  was  brightness  and  sunshine  again. 

“  Not  interrupting  you,  I  hope  1  ”  said  Mr. 
Womersley,  as  be  came  up  to  Frank.  “Not 
that  you  have  n’t  as  much  time  to  yourselves 
you  can  possibly  wish  !  I  think  I  play  my  part 
in  that  remaritably  well.  I  am  never  in  the 
way ;  and  when  I  am  with  you  I  betake  myself 
to  gooseberry  picking,  or  watch  the  butteiffiies, 
with  a  discretion  seldom  to  be  found  in  an  old 
gentleman  so  situated.  What  you  can  have  to 
talk  to  each  other  about  the  whole  long  day,  I 
cannot  possibly  conceive ;  though,  I  dare  say, 
at  one  time,  I  knew  as  well  as  the  rest.  Where ’s 
that  young  madcap  gone  to  now  ?  ” 

“  She  said  she  had  some  matters  to  attend  to 
in  the  house,”  said  Frank. 

“  Matters  to  attend  to  in  the  house !  ”  echoed 
the  old  gentleman,  with  a  smile.  “That’s  all 


nonsense.  She  saw  me  coming,  and  knew  that 
I  should  spoil  your  lovers’  tete-a-tete ;  therefore 
thought  ste  might  as  well  run  away,  and  write 
to  the  milliner  in  London  about  her  trousseau, 
or  look  over  her  wardrobe,  or  employ  herself 
generally,  until  I  had  finished  with  you,  and 
then  she  could  come  back  again.  I  am 
glad,  however,  she  has  taken  it  into  her  head  to 
leave  ns  for  a  time,  for  I  want  to  speak  to  you, 
Frank,  on  a  matter  during  the  discussion  of 
which  I  should  not  care  for  her  to  be  present.” 

Frank  looked  up  quickly. 

“  You  think  it  is  on  the  question  of  settle¬ 
ment,  or  some  horrible  pecuniary  arrangement 
involving  lawyers,  and  parchment  deeds,  little 
red  wafers,  and  witnessed  signatures,”  said  the 
old  gentleman,  smiling.  “  No,  my  dear  boy,” 
he  continued,  laying  his  hand  affectionately  on 
Frank’s  shoulder,  “  I  am  happy  to  say  that ;  that 
is  a  phase  of  my  existence  which  is  passed  and 
gone.  I  dare  say  you  thought  me  disagreeable 
enough  when  I  refused  my  consent  to  your  mar¬ 
rying  Ellen,  until  you  could  show  me  some 
prospect  of  your  being  able  to  keep  her  comfort¬ 
ably  ;  but  1  was  right  to  do  us  I  did,  for  all 
that  time  darkness  was  over  the  land  generally. 
If  I  could  have  known  that  my  poor  cousin, 
Roger  Pencarrow,  was  going  to  die  and  leave  me 
bis  heir,  you  should  have  married  Nelly  at  once, 
as  I  should  have  been  certain  that  there  was 
enough  of  and  to  spare  for  vou  in  the  future. 
But  times  were  bad  with  me  then  ;  and  not  only 
was  my  own  income  sufficiently  small,  too,  but 
I  was  hampered  with  my  connection  in  a 
banking  business,  which  you  knew  nothing  of, 
but  which  I  will  explain  to  you  at  some  future 
time.  At  all  events,  I  saw  no  way  to  Nelly’s 
bein^  properly  taken  care  of,  if  she  married  you, 
and  m  the  event  of  my  death  ;  and  so  I  played 
the  stern  guardian,  and  temporarily  forbade  the 
banns.  I  know  fortune  has  smiled  upon  me;  I 
am  rich,  and  she  will  he  my  heiress ;  so  that 
whatever  you  choose  to  do  in  the  way  of  settle¬ 
ment,  is  your  own  lookout  I  neither  expect, 
nor,  inde^,  ask,  anything.” 

Frank  muttered  something  about  tbj  grati¬ 
tude  he  had  shown  him. 

But  the  old  gentleman  said,  “  No  ;  I  deem 
you  worthy  of  my  niece,  and  that  comprehends  a 
great  deal.  What  I  had  to  talk  to  vou  about  is 
something  totally  different  Now,  I  don’t  seem 
to  take  mneh  notice  of  things,  and  I  say  very 
little ;  but  perhaps,  on  that  veir  account,  I  am 
like  that  celebrated  parrot  which,  acting  pre¬ 
cisely  in  the  same  manner,  thought  the  mure. 
So,  to  come  to  the  point  at  on  «,  1  have  noticed 
an  enormous  change  in  you  since  your  return.” 

“  A  change,  sir  '  ”  * 

“Yes,  a  complete  alteration.  You  were  a 
bea'tv,  headstrong  fellow  when  you  left  us,  very 
irritable,  very  often  in  the  wrong,  but  readable 
like  an  open  book.  You  have  returned  sobered 
down,  calm,  and  tamable.  Of  course  I  should 
not  be  likely  to  complain  of  this  change ;  but 
there  is  something  else  which  I  have  remarked  in 
vou,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  have  been  noticed 
by  Ellen,  though  she  has  never  given  me  a  hint 
to  that  effect.  Notwithstanding  all  the  good  for¬ 
tune  that  has  happened  to  you,  acquisition  of 
wealth,  returned  to  vour  native  land,  impending 
marriage  with  a  gifi  to  whom  I  believe  you  are 
fondly  and  devoi^ly  attached,  you  are  yet  suf¬ 
fering  under  an  amount  of  depr^sion,  which,  to 
those  who  have  a  real  interest  and  care  for  you, 
is  painful  to  witness.” 

The  old  gentleman  paused  for  a  moment, 
probably  with  the  object  of  recovering  his  breath, 
which  had  become  exhausted  in  this  rhetorical 
fli^t. 

Then  Frank  took  advantage  of  the  opportu¬ 
nity. 

“  I  dare  say  all  you  have  mentioned  is  quite 
correct,  sir,  though  I  was  not  conscious  of  it  my¬ 
self  ;  but  you  must  recollect  that  duiing  my  ab¬ 
sence  from  England  1  have  led  a  life  which  de¬ 
serves  to  have  its  months  counted  as  equal  with 
the  years  of  those  whose  lives  have  fallen  in 
pleasanter  places.  Setting  aside  the  mere  ex 
citement  of  my  career,  the  ups  and  downs  which 
I  have  gone  through,  the  nps  being  so  few,  and 
the  downs  being  so  constantly  recurring,  until 
at  last  I  saw  my  prospects  blighted,  and  every 
hope  which  I  had  cherished  forcibly  tom  from 
me,  —  setting  aside  all  this,  I  say,  my  bodily 
health  has  suffered,  and  I  have  lost  before  my 
time  that  elasticity  of  youth  which  sustained  me 
in  the  bygone  davs.” 

The  old  gentfeman  was  by  this  time  well 
breathed  again,  and  recommenced  with  vigor. 

I  "  I  allow  all  that,  Frank,  I  assure  you,  in  the 
long  consideration  which  I  have  given  to  this 
matter.  I  have  made  every  possible  allowance 
for  all  that  you  have  just  now  urged  ;  but  I  am 
convinced  that  we  have  not  yet  spoken  of  the 
real  cause  of  the  change  which  has  come  over 
you  ;  and  allied  as  we  are  now,  and  so  closely 
allied  as  we  are  shortly  about  to  be,  I  don't 
think  that  there  should  be  any  concealment  be¬ 
tween  us.” 

“  There  I  perfectly  agree  with  you,  sir;  end  if 
I  were  only  able  to  inform  yon  of  the  reason  of 
this  a'«ence  of  mind,  those  melancholy  feelings 
—  those  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it,  which 
according  to  your  statement,  have  overcome  me, 
I  would  do  so  at  once.” 

“  Suppose,”  said  the  old  gentleman,  looking 
at  him  keenly, — “  suppose  I  were  able  to  inform 
you  of  the  cause  of  all  this  —  what  then  1  ” 

Frank  started,  the  color  deserted  his  cheeks, 
he  endeavored  to  speak,  but,  for  the  instant, 
found  no  words. 

“  My  dear  boy,”  said  the  old  gentleman,  ten¬ 
derly  —  “  my  dear  son,  for  you  are  about  to  be 
married  to  Ellen,  whom  I  have  always  regarded 


as  a  daughter,  and  you  therefore  will  become  my 
son,  —  1  have  been  hesitating  to  speak  to  you 
upon  this  point  for  some  time  post,  and  it  is  only 
after  having  arrived  at  the  certainty  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  future  happiness  of  yourself 
and  your  intended  wife  that  1  should  do  so,  that 
I  have  screwed  my  courage  to  the  sticking-point. 
There  should  be  no  deception,  even  no  half-con¬ 
fidences,  between  man  aud  wife,  Frank.  One  of 
your  m^ern  poets  says,  ‘  O,  trust  me  all  in  nil, 
or  not  at  all  ’ ;  and,  depend  upon  it,  there  is 
wisdom  in  that  line.  Now  you  have  n’t  trusted 
Ellen  all  in  all,  you  know  that,  Frank.” 

Have  I  not  trusted  her  1  ’’said  Frank,  ear¬ 
nestly. 

“  You  know  you  have  n’t.” 

“  Could  you  tell  me  of  an  instance  ?  ” 

“  I  can  ;  do  you  wish  to  hear  itl  ” 

“  By  all  means,  name  it.” 

“  In  concealing  from  her  your  relations  with 
Mrs.  Bradstock’s  husband.” 

“  Sir  I  ”  cried  Frank,  leaping  to  his  feet ;  “  do 
you  mean  to  say  —  ” 

“  Stay,  my  boy,”  said  the  old  gentleman,  put¬ 
ting  his  hand  upon  him ;  “  we  must  both  be 
calm ;  there  must  be  no  violence  in  this  matter,  — 
no  violence  even  of  words,  for  her  sake.  What 
I  say  is  this,  —  that  Ellen  does  not  know  that 
Mrs.  Bradstock’s  husband  died  by  your  hand.” 

“  Does  she  not  1  ”  cried  Frank  with  a  sigh  of 
relief. 

“  You  know  she  does  not,”  said  Mr.  Wom- 
ersly.  “  You  did  not  know  that  I  was  aware  of 
it ;  but  I  was.  I  saw  the  account  of  the  struggle 
in  which  you  defended  yourself  so  well,  and  in 
which  your  life  was  so  nearly  sacrificed,  in  a 
country  newspaper.  In  that  newspaper  the 
name  of  the  convict,  George  Bradstock,  who  had 
attempted  your  life,  and  whose  life  you  had  taken 
in  selfdefcnce,  was  fully  recorded.  I  took  care 
that  the  copy  which  found  its  way  into  our  bouse 
at  Bampton  should  be  burnt ;  and  Ellen,  though 
she  knows  the  general  circumstances  of  the  case, 
has  no  idea  that  it  was  Mrs.  Bradstock’s  hus¬ 
band  who  perished  in  that  straggle.” 

“  And  do  you  think,  sir,”  said  Frank,  slowly, 
after  a  few  minutes’pause,  —  “do  you  think  I 
ought  to  tell  her  t  ” 

“  I  do,  indeed,  for  several  reasons :  first,  and 
most  important  of  them  all,  if  you  don’t  tell  her 
yourself,  she  is  likely  to  bewme  acquainted  with 
the  fact  from  another  source,  and  in  a  manner 
which  will  doubtless  give  her  a  very  great 
shock.” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
who  would  be  sufficiently  malignant  to  tell  Ellen 
of  them,  and  endeavor  to  set  them  forth  to  my 
disadvantage?” 

“  Not  so ;  but  it  may  come  about  in  another 
way.  The  esse  lies  thus :  Ellen  is  aware  that 
you,  in  self-defence,  killed  a  convict  by  whom 
you  were  attacked,  but  does  not  know  the  name 
of  the  convict.  Mrs.  Bradstock  knows  that  her 
husband,  a  convict,  was  killed  in  a  struggle  by  a 
gentleman  whom  he  had  attacked,  but  she  does 
not  know  the  name  of  the  gentleman.  Mrs. 
Bradstock  is  resident  on  our  property  and  is 
constantly  seen  and  talked  to  ny  Ellen.  You, 
Frank  Scorrier,  constitute  a  certain  bond  of 
union  itetween  these  two  women,  inasmuch  that 
you  were  with  Ellen  when  she  first  saw  Mrs. 
Bradstock  ;  that  Mrs.  Bradstoi-k  went  out  in  the 
ship  with  you;  that  Ellen,  when  Mrs.  Bradstock 
returned,  frequently  spoke  to  her  about  you  ;  and 
that  now  and  recently,  as  I  understand,  you  have 
proposed  to  do  a  very  liberal  act  in  educating 
Mrs.  Bradstock’s  child,  partly  out  of  compas¬ 
sion  for  the  woman,  partly  because  lou  think  it 
would  please  Ellen.  What  more  likely  that  in 
one  of  their  conversations,  Mrs.  Bradstock,  who 
has  hitherto  only  spoken  vaguely  and  generally 
of  her  husband  as  a  misguided  man,  whom  she 
still  undoubtedly  laments,  was  to  enter  more 
into  detail  about  the  manner  of  his  life,  and 
more  especially  about  the  manner  of  his  death, 
and  that  Ellen  should  at  once  recognize  in  him 
the  hitherto  anonymous  coic  ict  who  fell  by  your 
hand  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Frank  :  “and  then  —  ” 

“  My  good  fellow,  your  sensibility  must  have 
been  strangely  blended  within  the  last  few  min¬ 
utes.  Don’t  you  see  that  Ellen  would  be  ex 
cessively  annoyed  that  her  lovec,  part  and  parrel 
of  whose  being  she  was  about  to  become,  should 
not  merely  have  left  her  in  ignorance  of  his  con- 
nection  with  the  Bradstock  family,  but  should 
have  dared  to  avoid  the  real  motive,  and  most 
laudable  one,  which  induced  him  to  exercise  his 
generosity  on  his  little  wife  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Frank  hesitatingly,  “Ithinkshe 
would  have  eause  to  be  annoyed  at  that.” 

“  And  she  would  be,  I  tell  you,  mv  dear  fel 
low  —  most  confoundedly  annoyed.  Women  do 
not  in  the  least  appreciate  or  understand  the  reti 
cence  which  prompts  a  man  in  those  matters,  as 
we  do.” 

“  It  is  not  for  me,  sir,  to  say  anything  in  my 
own  praise,  more  especially  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind,”  said  Frank,  after  a  little  pause  ;  “  but  if 
you  only  knew  how  I  have  endeavored  to  atone 
for  that  unlucky  blow,  which  was  a  question  of 
my  life  against  his ;  and  a  knife  slipj^  into  my 
hand  without  my  knowing  how,  and  1  saved  my 
life  by  taking  his.  But  I  have  tried  to  make 
what  reparation  I  could  since  ;  indeed,  I  have. 
Before  1  left  for  the  gold-diggings,  I  sought  out 
his  widow  at  Sydney  ;  found  that  she  was  at  the 
lowest  ebb  through  poverty  and  misfortune; 
gave  her  money  to  pay  her  passage  to  England, 
and  sent  a  further  sum  sufficient  to  make  her  a 
small  weekly  allowance  of  my  own  lawyer  in 
England.  All  this  was  done  without  my  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  matter  ;  but  I  have  heard  from  her 


own  lips  that  all  went  well,  and  that  that  little 
Slim  of  money  —  it  was  but  little,  but  it  was  part 
of  my  all  —  was  instrumental  in  saving  her, 

“  My  dear  Frank.  I  think  vou  are  one  of  the 
best  fellows  in  the  world,  lleparation,  indeed  I 
—  unlucky  blow  !  When  a  bloodthirsty  villain 
has  got  you  down  on  the  floor,  with  every  inten¬ 
tion  of  taking  your  life,  and  you  give  him  what 
he  meant  for  you,  I  don’t  see  that  there  is  any¬ 
thing  to  be  ashamed  of,  or  any  cause  for  repara¬ 
tion.  Those  arc  my  sentiments.  Women  are 
brought  up  more  gently,  and  perhaps  may  think 
differently.  But,  however,  my  advice  to  you  U 
to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  to  Ellen,  so  far  as 
this  George  Bradstock  is  concerned.  Tell  her 
that  he  was  the  man  who  sought  her  lover’s  lif-, 
and  that  she  must  never  let  Mrs.  Bradstock 
know  what  great  reason  the  family  who  have  so 
befriended  her  have  to  feel  bitterly  against  him. 
That ’s  the  way  to  put  it,  I  think  ;  there  is  a  nice 
entanglement  of  sense  and  sentiment  in  tliatar- 
gunient,  which  will  exactly  suit  a  woman.” 

“  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  good 
counsel,  Mr.  Womersley,”  said  Frank,  uffi  ring 
his  hand  to  the  old  genileman  ;  “  and  I  will  take 
an  early  opportunity  of  following  it.” 

“  You  may  depend  upon  it,  I  am  right,”  said 
the  other,  meeting  his  grasp  ;  “  and  you  will  tind 
when  you  have  once  done  so,  and  there  is  no  lon¬ 
ger  any  reason  for  mystery  between  you,  this 
gloomy  cloud  which  I  have  complained  of  will 
pass  away  from  your  spirits,  and  you  will  be 
quite  your  own  self  again.” 

Frank  nodded  and  smiled.  “  He  trusted  it 
would  be  as  he  said  ;  it  would  not  be  his  fault  if 
he  did  not  prove  he  liad  yet  sufficient  energy  to 
be  gay.” 

But  Mr.  Womersley  noticed,  with  dismay, 
that  Frank,  on  that  evening  of  his  intended  in¬ 
terview,  was  mure  dull  and  more  preoccupied 
than  ever. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

In  a  half-lighted  room,  the  only  gnest-room  in 
a  small  country  inn,  a  man  sat  crooning  over 
the  fire. 

The  place  was  poorly  but  cleanly  furnished, 
with  a  four-post  bedstead,  with  white  dimity 
curtains,  a  few  chairs,  a  table,  and  in  one  cor¬ 
ner  a  mattress  and  a  couple  of  blankets,  which 
looked  as  though  they  had  been  extemporized 
in  o  a  conch. 

It  was  a  sick-room,  apparently,  for  there  were 
medicine  bottles,  some  half  tilled,  some  empty 
on  the  mantcl-piccc  ;  and  a  small  saucepan,  in¬ 
to  which  the  man  looked  from  time  to  time, 
and  stirred  its  contents,  was  simmering  on  the 
fire. 

'fhe  bed,  too,  was  occupied.  The  dimity 
curtains  were  drawn,  and  inside,  shrouded  by 
them,  recumbent  on  the  bed  lay  a  small  fig¬ 
ure. 

Small,  but  by  no  means  childlike  or  beauti¬ 
ful  :  on  the  contrary,  very  old  and  very  wizen- 
looking,  yet  with  something  of  a  rakish  air  giv¬ 
en  to  it  by  the  way  in  which  its  long  ta-scl-bcar- 
ing  night-cap  was  perched  upon  the  top  of  its 
head.  But  the  skin  under  the  night  cap  was 
tight  and  contracted  ;  the  eyes,  os  could  be  seen 
even  under  the  clo-ied  lids,  were  hollow  and 
sunken  ;  the  cheek-bones  protruded ;  the  cheeks 
were  thin,  wan,  and  bloodless ;  the  teeth  were 
tight-set  beneath  the  blanched  lips,  and  the 
clun  was  peaked. 

There  had  never  been  much,  bodily  speaking, 
of  Mr.  Pentweazle  in  his  healthiest  and  roost 
robust  days.  Now  he  looked  more  like  those 
preparations  which  one  sees  in  Surgeons’  Hall, 
carefully  preserved  in  bottles  of  spirits,  than 
anything  with  life  in  it. 

The  man  who  sat  over  the  fire  varied  his  oc¬ 
cupation  whilst  stirring  the  saucepan  by  from 
time  to  time  groaning,  now  long  groans  of 
forced  resigna'ion,  now  sharp  groans  of  hatred 
and  denunciation  of  the  world  in  general ;  by 
taking  the  candle  from  the  table,  advancing 
with  it  to  the  bed,  and  peering  in  between  the 
curtains  at  the  sleeping  form  before  him, 
returning  with  an  extra  groan  of  savageness, 
and  communing  with  himself. 

“  I  wonder  how  much  longer  this  game  is  go¬ 
ing  to  last  ?  This  is  a  pretty  tidy  way  for  a 
man  to  pass  his  life,  this  is,  acting  as  tick-nurse 
to  an  old  atomy  like  that,  that ’s  most  perverse 
and  contradictory ;  that  won’t  make  up  his  miud 
either  to  get  well  or  to  die  and  to  have  done  with 
it ;  and  keeps  a  cove  hanging  on  here !  I  am 
afraid  to  leave  him,  and  yet  I  am  almost  as 
much  afraid  to  stay.  One  comfort,  he  has  got 
over  that  jabbering  state.  Enough  to  f  eeze 
your  blood  and  given  you  the  cold  shivers  down 
your  bai'k,  that  was,  to  listen  to  him  maunder¬ 
ing  on,  now  reading  the  adveriisments  of  news¬ 
papers  about  property  lost  and  money  that  had 
neen  stolen  ;  now  about  those  nice  blood-hounds 
that  were  chained  up  at  night  on  the  Spit  over 
there ;  now  about  the  Yankee  General,  and  the 
‘  Crab  and  Lobster,’  and  the  telegraph-poles  1 
A  nic^umhle,  always  ending  with  shrieking 
out,  ‘  Where  is  it  —  where  is  it  ?  ’  and  then  off 
in  a  rattling  fit  again  1  Ho ’s  out  of  that  at 
last,  and  the  doctor  said  if  be  only  pulled 
through  that  state,  and  kept  quiet  afterwards, 
he  would  have  a  chance  of  coming  round  I 
wonder,”  continued  Grogram,  —  for  it  was  he, 
—  “  whethorit  would  have  been  belter  forme  that 
he  should  have  died  or  lived  ?  Lived,  I  think, 
as  things  are  just  now;  be  has  n’t  got  much 
money  about  him,  that  I  know  —  I  have  bwn 
searching  his  pockets  thoroughly.  And  he  is  a 
keen,  long-headed  little  beggar  as  ever  walked. 
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and  may  be  able  to  hit  upon  some  notion  as  to 
who  has  collared  this  swaj;,  and  get  hold  of  ’em, 
and  make  them  stump  up,  at  least  part  of  it. 
Somebody  has  got  it,  that ’s  plain  enough  ;  no 
doubt  about  its  being  gone.  It ’s  lucky  for  this 
little  man  that  we  found  that  out  before  he  was 
took  with  this  illness,  else  if  I  thought  it  had 
been  all  there  ready  to  hand  just  for  the  trouble 
of  getting,  I  don’t  think  I  should  have  resisted 
the  temptation  to  pull  one  of  the  pillows  across 
his  face,  and  leave  it  there  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  thus  get  rid  of  the  partnership.  Nobody 
would  have  been  any  the  wiser,  and  I  should 
have  been  doubly  richer,  but  it  was  n’t  so  ;  the 
swag  is  gone,  clean  gone,  and  this  little  cove  has 
got  the  pleasing  reflection  that  I  am  on  his 
hands  for  the  rest  of  the  time.  When  be  comes 
to  himself,  and  1  tell  him  all  about  it,  he  will 
feel  like  one  of  those  little  gals  of  five  or  six 
years  old,  that  you  see  in  country  villages  lug¬ 
ging  about  great,  big  babies,  half  as  big  as 
themselves,  and  dam’t  put  them  down  or  leave 
them  for  a  minute,  for  fear  they  get  into  mis¬ 
chief.  That 's  what  this  little  cove  will  feel 
about  me ;  and  I  shall  stick  to  him,  I  will  prom¬ 
ise  him,  and  holler  out  if  I  don’t  get  my  grub, 
and  all  I  want  at  the  proper  time.  He  made  a 
profitable  investment,  he  did,  when  he  first  came 
to  Hobart  'fown ;  and  he  daren’t  split  upon  me, 
for  fear  he  would  have  to  go  out  there  again,  but 
in  a  very  diflerent  position.  Hallo!  What^’s 
that  1  ” 

That  was  a  feeble  groan  from  the  bed  —  it 
was  repeated  twice  before  Grogram  heard  it. 
He,  like  most  stupid  men,  never  at  once  got  up 
an  idea  ;  but  had  feeble  notions  of  its  being  the 
wind,  or  a  cat  in  the  garden,  not  comprehending 
what  it  was. 

Then  he  took  up  the  candle,  and  tamed  down 
the  wick  with  one  of  his  big  fingers,  to  make  it 
bum  more  brightly,  and  advano^  towards  the 
bed.  He  sat  at  the  side,  pulled  back  one  of  the 
curtains,  and  let  the  rays  of  light  fall  upon  the 
little  man,  who  was  awake,  and  his  eyes  were 
open,  standing  out  big  and  bright  from  his  ill¬ 
ness.  They  blinked  at  the  unaccustomed  glare, 
and  Grogram  had  sense  enough  to  shade  the 
candle  with  his  great  bauds  before  he  spoke. 

“  Hallo  I  ”  he  said,  as  he  endeavored  to 
speak  softly ;  but  his  big,  compressed  voice  rum¬ 
bled  about  the  room  like  the  wind  in  the  chim¬ 
ney.  “  Hallo !  you  are  awake,  are  you,  sir  1  ” 

"  Yes,”  said  Mr.  I'entwcazle,  in  the  thinnest 
voice ;  his  tones  had  never  b^n  strong,  but 
now  they  sounded  like  a  pitch-pipe  blown  by  a 
child.  “  I  am  awake ;  I  must  nave  been  oslrap 
for  some  time.” 

“  You  have,”  said  Grogram,  shortly ;  “  for  a 
fortnijrht.” 

“  What !  ”  cried  Mr.  Pentweazle,  with  suffi¬ 
cient  nervous  energy  to  raise  himself  up ;  but 
falling  immediately  forward,  flat  on  his  face  like 
a  Punch. 

Grogram  placed  one  of  his  big  bands  under¬ 
neath  him,  and  with  more  gentleness  than 
might  have  been  expected,  laid  him  back  in  a 
recumbent  position. 

“  You  have  been  asleep  for  a  fortnight,”  he 
said ;  ”  leastways,  you  have  been  ill  for  that 
time.” 

”  III  I  ”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle,  in  a  squeak, 
which  was  much  like  Punch,  as  on  the  former 
occasion. 

“  Very  ill !  ”  said  Grogram.  “  Very  nigh 
upon  hooking  it.  I  thought  your  ticket  was 
took,  and  by  the  down  line,  too  I  ” 

Mr.  Pentweazle  was  silent  for  a  few  moments 
after  this  announced  disclosure,  then  he  said, 
“  Where  am  I  i  ” 

”  You  are  in  the  little  inn  at  the  railway  sta¬ 
tion,  Truro,”  said  Grogram.  “  When  you  were 
first  took  bad,  1  was  as  helpless  as  a  baby,  and 
did  n’t  know  wbat  to  do  with  you.  Then  the 
clerk  at  the  station,  Gwynruthin,  you  remem¬ 
ber — ” 

Mr.  Pentweazle  gave  a  convulsive  kick  against 
the  bed. 

“  Lie  still  1  None  o’  that  —  it 's  bad  for  you. 
The  clerk,  he  said  you  had  mentioned  Mr. 
M’Pherson,  the  superintendent  of  the  line ;  per¬ 
haps  he  knew  something  of  you ;  so  we  tele¬ 
graphed  to  Mr.  M’Pherson,  and  he  was  very 
kind,  and  came  down,  and  had  you  fetched  up 
to  this  place,  where  he  said  he  had  first  seen 
you ;  and  here  you  have  been  ever  since.” 

“And  that’s  a  fortnight  ago?”  said  Mr. 
Pentweazle. 

“  Rather  better,”  said  Grogram,  stolidly.  “A 
fortnight  and  three  days.” 

"  And  I  have  been  ill  all  that  time  ?  ” 

“  You  have,  indeed,  been  very  ill.  I  ought  to 
know,  for  1  have  never  lefe  this  blessed  room, 
except  about  a  half  a  dozen  times,  for  five 
minutes  at  a  time,  when  I  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  and  was  that  stuffed  up,  and  dying  for 
a  smoke  that  I  was  glad  to  have  one  in  the 
stable-yard.” 

“  And  you  have  been  my  nurse  ?  ”  said  the 
little  man,  feebly. 

“  Ay,  ay  1  I,  and  no  one  else.” 

“  You  are  a  good  fellow,  Grogram,”  said  Mr. 
Pentweazle,  stretching  out  his  tnin  hand. 

”  Well,  I  don't  know  that  there  was  much 
good  fellowship  about  it ;  though,  of  coarse,  I 
should  not  have  stuck  to  you  as  I  have  done  in 
tins  way,  but  the  fact  is,  1  did  n’t  think  it  quite 
wise  to  let  any  one  else  bear  all  you  said.  Vou 
was  light-headed,  you  know,  and  you  talked  a 
power  of  nonsense.” 

“  Ah  1  ”  said  the  little  man.  “  I  suppose  I 
did.” 

“  Ah,”  said  Grogram,  "  you  did,  indeed  !  I 
thought  I  should  have  bust^  once.  One  morn¬ 
ing,  when  the  doctor  came,  he  tried  to  talk  to 


you.  ‘  Where  do  you  feel  any  pain  1  ’  says 
he.  ‘  Where  my  wires  is  broke,^  says  you. 
‘Where’s  that?’  says  he.  ‘By  the  eleventh 
pole,’  says  you.  ‘  By  the  what  ?  ’  says  he.  ‘  By 
the  eleventh  pole,'  says  you.  ‘  Dig,  dig,  dig ! 
Never  mind  the  stay  !  ’  ‘He ’s  off  his  head,’ 
said  the  doctor  to  me.  ‘  We  shall  have  to  put 
a  strait-waistcoat  on  him,’  he  said.  *  V^iu 
won’t  find  one  small  enough,'  I  said.  ‘  One  of 
your  strai^waistcuats  would  make  n  suit  of 
clothes  for  him.  Just  bring  me  a  sheet  of  brown 
paper,’  1  said,  ‘  and  a  bit  of  string,  and  I’ll  soon 
tie  him  up  in  a  way  that  he  can ’t  hurt  himself, 
nor  anybody  else  neither.’  ” 

“  AK,”  said  Mr.  Pentweazle,  feelingly,  ‘‘won¬ 
derfully  humorous  creature !  What  wit,  what 
refinement !  I  don’t  think  I  can  say  much 
more.  I  should  like  to  go  to  sleep.’'^ 

‘‘  That ’s  about  the  best  thing  you  can  do,” 
said  Grogram.  “  Have  some  of  this  ”  ;  pouring 
some  of  the  contents  of  the  saucepan  into  a  cup. 
‘‘  Drink  it  off,  and  go  to  sleep,  for  I  want  it  al¬ 
most  as  bad  as  you  do,  and  we  will  have  a  little 
more  conversation  to-morrow.” 

'i'he  improved  symptoms  that  Mr.  Pentweazle 
had  exhibited  he  had  renewed  on  the  succeeding 
day.  The  doctor,  on  hi<  visit,  found  the  delirium 
gone,  the  worst  trace  of  the  illness  bad  departed, 
and  it  was  only  necessary  now  to  keep  the  patient 
quiet,  and  to  build  up  his  strength  as  much  as 
possible. 

There  was  no  air,  the  doctor  remarked,  more 
likely  to  do  this  than  that  of  Liskeard,  and  to 
improve  and  every  way  benefit  him  than  that  in 
which  the  patient  now  found  himself. 

It  was  noticeable  that  this  idea  did  not  cor¬ 
respond  with  that  first  communicated  by  the 
doctor  when  he  was  called  in.  He  then  said 
that  the  best  thing  that  could  possibly  be  done 
was  to  get  Mr.  Pentweazle  conveyed  to  his  home 
without  further  delay  ;  but  this  was  before  Gro- 
grum  had  overhauled  the  contents  of  the  invalid’s 
pocket-book,  and  proved,  not  merely  to  the  land¬ 
lord,  but  to  the  medical  attendant,  that  there  was 
quite  sufficient  to  recompense  them  for  any  pains 
or  trouble  that  they  might  be  put  to. 

So  the  next  day  Mr.  Pentweazle  talked  with 
a  voice  less  like  Punch’s  squeak,  aud  sat  up  with  a 
considerably  stronger  amount  of  back-bone  than 
that  popular  performer  usually  exhibits,  'i'he 
doctor  had  warned  Grogram  against  allowing 
him  to  become  at  all  excited,  and  that  worthy 
man  was  dismally  afraid  lest  bis  cotnpanion 
should  commence  to  lead  off  on  the  topic  which 
he  knew  was  dearest  to  both  their  hearts.  He, 
therefore,  did  as  well  as  he  could,  in  discussing 
the  weather,  the  doctor,  the  place,  the  landlord, 
or  any  other  subject  which  he  could  rake  up, 
and  Mr.  Pentweazle  replied  attentively  and  with 
interest  —  at  first,  dutifully. 

At  last,  however,  the  little  man  lay  his  thin 
chip  of  a  hand  upin  his  companion’s  broad 
wrist,  and  said  to  him  quietly  :  — 

“  I  know  what  you  are  doing,  my  good  fel¬ 
low,  and  why  you  do  it ;  but  it  is  not  of  the 
smallest  use.  1  know  you  are  endeavoring  to 
make  me  talk  upon  every  possible  subject  but 
Gwynruthin  and  the  eleventh  telegraph-post ; 
but  if,  as  you  allow  yourself,  that  1  persisted  in 
talking  about  them  to  the  doctor  when  1  was  out 
of  my  senses,  it  is  unlikely  that  I  can  possibly 
refrain  from  mentioning  them  to  you,  and  ask¬ 
ing  you  all  about  them,  now  that  I  am  so  far 
myself  again.  Depend  upon  it,  that  this 
smothered  steam-pipe,  battened  down,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  dangerous,  and  calculated  to  cause  a 
general  blow  up  of  the  system  ;  give  it  a  safety- 
valve,  and  all  will  he  right.” 

‘‘  'I’he  doctor  said  —  ”  bepn  Grogram. 

‘‘  Never  mind  the  doctor,”  said  the  little  man, 
quietly.  ‘‘  You  are  not  a  man  of  much  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  ob-ervation  yourself;  but  1  am  sure, 
from  the  expression  on  your  face  this  morning, 
you  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion  that  I 
have  —  that,  excepting  in  matters  of  profes¬ 
sional  learning,  the  doctor  is  an  ass !  ” 

Mr.  Grogram  was  so  tickled  with  this  remark, 
that  he  burst  out  into  a  loud  guffaw,  which  was 
probably  calculated  to  do  his  patient  more  harm 
than  a  large  amount  of  conversation. 

“  He  ain’t  much  better  than  a  sawney,”  he 
said,  “  the  doctor  ain’t;  he  could  n’t  make  out 
about  that  wire  and  the  eleventh  pole  !  When 
I  think  of  that,  I  am  ready  to  burst  again.” 

“  I  cannot  make  out  about  it  myself,  Grogram,” 
said  Mr.  Pentweazle ;  “  and  you  must  begin  by 
giving  me  the  closest  information.  Now,  mind, 
don’t  think  of  hiding  ainthing  from  me  because 
you  imagine  I  am  ill  I  I  shall  be  infinitely  worse 
if  I  think  you  are  deceiving  me,  and  that  I  am 
thereby  hindered  from  deliberating  over  the  best 
plan  to  be  taken  by  us.  My  brain  will  be  full  of 
thought  and  project,  whether  you  tell  me  truth  or 
not,  and  it  would  ^  infinitely  better  that  those 
thoughts  and  projects  should  be  directed  towards 
some  really  definite  result,  than  wasted  in  what 
might  prove  to  be  absurd  speculations.” 

“  'There  is  something  in  that/’  said  Grogram, 
doubtfully.  , 

“There  is  something  in  everything  I 
said  the  little  man,  “  depend  upon  that  I  My 
wits  have  been  wool-gathering,  I  know ;  but 
they  are  all  right  again  now.  Though  not 
strong,  they  are  beginning  to  be  mighty  clear, 
and  will  serve  our  purpose.  You  will  find  the 
head,  my  good  frienA  is  quite  ready  to  take 
command  of  the  hands  again ;  so  tell  me,  in  the 
first  place,  and  mind  you  have  no  hesitation  in 
telling  the  truth,  especially  about  this :  am  I 
right  in  the  recollection  that  we  dug  at  the 
place  where  you  asserted  the  treasure  to  bo 
nidden  ?  ” 

“  Where  the  treasure  tots  hidden,”  interrupted 
Grogram. 


“  Mv  good  friend,  we  must  be  lawyer-like  and 
exact  in  our  phrases,  even  to  each  other  :  where 
you  asserted  the  treasure  to  be  hidden,  and  that 
it  was  not  there  ?  ” 

“  Quite  right  I  ”  said  Grogp'am. 

“  Not  a  trace  of  it  ?  ” 

“Not  a  scrap!  The  hole  was  there — the 
rocks  where  the  side  of  the  chest  had  fitted  into 
the  hole  —  the  bar  of  iron,  drove  almost  home 
by  George  Bradstock  to  mark  the  place  —  all 
those  were  there ;  but  the  chest,  and  the  stuff 
that  was  in  it,  were  gone  !  ” 

“It  was  when  1  saw  that,  that  I  was  taken  ill  ?  ” 
“  Exactly  ;  you  fell  down  on  your  back,  and 
went  off  foaming  at  the  mouth  like  a  dog !  ” 

“  What  did  you  do  then  ?  ” 

“  I  poured  some  of  your  own  brandy  down 
your  throat,  and  threw  some  of  the  water 
which  1  got  out  of  a  puddle  in  my  hat,  into 
your  face.  When  I  saw  you  coming  to  as  it 
were,  I  left  you  lying  quiet,  and  I  set  to  work, 
and  shovelled  back  all  the  earth  that  I  had  dug 
out  of  the  hole  again,  and  stamped  it  in  tight, 
and  clamped  it  down  with  a  shovel;  and  I 
scored  the  place,  and  threw  about  the  clay,  and  I 
set  it  all  hard  with  the  pick,  and  trampled  it 
into  holes  and  puddles,  and  made  it  just  like  the 
rest  up  the  line.  For  I  thought  it  was  better  to 
leave  no  trace  of  where  we  had  been  that  night.” 

“Really  most  admirable!”  murmured  Mr. 
Pentweazle.  “  'There  is  no  doubt  with  reason¬ 
able  patience,  I  shall  make  something  of  this 
person  before  I  have  done.” 

Grogram  turned  his  ear  to  his  chieftain’s 
lips,  but  not  catching  the  words,  or  not  under¬ 
standing  their  meaning,  be  continued  :  “  'Then 
I  picked  you  up,  and  hoisted  you  upon  my  back, 
and  carried  you  along  to  the  hut,  where  1  laid 
you  down  on  that  paper  bed  you  had  made,  and 
gave  you  another  driuk  of  brandy,  and  watched 
by  you  until  the  train  with  the  clerk  came.  And 
1  told  him,  and  he  told  the  guard  to  telegraph 
to  Mr.  M’Pherson  when  they  got  to  Falmouth  ; 
and  the  rest  of  it  you  know.” 

“  What  did  the  clerk,  or  Mr.  M’Pherson,  or 
any  of  them  else,  say  about  my  illness  1  ” 

“  Wbat  did  they  say  ?  That  they  was  very 
sorry  for  it.” 

“  les,  that  of  course!”  said  the  little  man, 
with  irritation.  “  But  how  did  you  account  for 
it  to  them  ?  What  did  you  say  1  ” 

“  Ah,  that ’s  the  way  to  put  it,”  said  Gro¬ 
gram,  with  a  certain  amount  of  pride.  “  It ’s 
what  I  said  you  should  have  asked  !  Lor’  bless 
you  !  1  pitched  them  a  splendid  tale  ;  said  you 

was  one  of  those  strange,  nervous  sort  of  coves, 
and  that  your  brains  was  so  tight  packed  in 
your  body  that  the  least  jar  upset  ’em.  'They 
seemed  to  think  that  this  was  likely,  and  they 
said  it  was  sleeping  in  that  damp  hut,  or 
catching  cold,  perhaps,  or,  anyways,  leading  a 
hard  life,  such  as  you  was  n’t  accustomed  to,  bad 
done  your  business,  and  knocked  your  legs  from 
under  you.” 

“  Yes,”  murmured  Mr.  Pentweazle,  shutting 
his  eyes  again,  “that  was  clever  —  certainly 
clever !  And  now,  once  again  —  the  treasure  is 
not  there  ?  ” 

“  Not  one  mag  of  it —  not  one  scrap  of  gold 
—  not  one  twopenny  brass  pin  of  jewelry  —  all 
gone !  ” 

“  And  you  will  swear  it  vxts  there  ?  ” 

“  I  will,  by  —  ” 

“  That ’s  enough !  Then  it  has  been  found 
and  removed  by  some  one  who  has  been  there 


before  us  ?  ” 

“  I  have  no  doubt  about  it” 

“And  did  you  find  anything  calculated  to 
give  us  the  smallest  clew  to  the  person  by  whom 
this  could  have  been  done  ?  ” 

“  Not  the  smallest  in  the  world,”  said  Gro¬ 
gram.  Then  he  suddenly  shouted,  “  Stay !  ”  — 
dropping  his  voice  again,  added,  —  “I  found  the 
broken  half  of  a  spade,  with  something  stamped 
upon  it.” 

“  What  was  it !  ” 

“  I  don’t  know.  I  didn’t  look ;  or  I  have 
forgot.” 

“  You  did  not  leave  that  broken  half  there  ?  ” 

“  No ;  I  brought  it  with  me.  I  have  got  it  in 
my  kit,  down  stairs. 

“  Go  down  and  fetch  it,  my  good  friend,”  said 
the  little  man,  quietly.  “  It  is  not  worth  much 
as  yet ;  but  it  may  lead  us  to  the  detection  of  the 
person  who  has  robbed  us  of  what  1  honestly 
conceive  to  be  our  inheritance.” 


Thb  difficulty  —  sometimes  a  serious  one  — 
is  not  unfrequently  experienced  of  large  chim¬ 
neys  settling  out  of  the  perpendicular.  In  a  not¬ 
able  case  of  this  kind  in  Scotland,  the  restora¬ 
tion  was  accomplished  by  an  interesting  opera¬ 
tion,  showing  the  adequacy  of  the  most  simple 
mechanical  means  to  all  such  emergencies.  It 
was  effected  by  sawing  several  of  the  mortar  beds 
between  the  course  on  the  side  from  which  the 
chimney  leaned,  thereby  allowing  it  to  come  back 
by  its  own  weight,  without  the  application  of  any 
external  force.  Only  one  draft  was  cut  at  a  time, 
to  guard  against  any  shock  which  might  have 
endangered  the  stability  of  tbe  building ;  and 
by  keeping  the  saws  wet  a  bed  of  mortar  was 
prepared  for  the  superincumbent  weight  to  settle 
down  upon.  Twelve  cuts  were  made  in  this 
manner  on  different  parts  of  the  structure,  which 
generally  set  before  the  saws  had  passed  through 
half  of  the  circumference,  particularly  in  those 
made  nearest  the  ground,  where  the  weight  was 
greatest.  The  principal  dimensions  of  this  vast 
chimney  are  thus  stated  :  'Total  height,  4ti8  feet ; 
from  surface  to  top  of  cope,  454  feet ;  outside  di¬ 
ameter  of  foundation,  50  feet ;  at  surface,  34  feet ; 
at  cope,  14  feet. 


THE  SUNKEN  MONITORS. 

The  Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  publishes  a  long- 
account  of  the  operations  thus  far  pursued 
by  the  wrecking  machine  of  the  Monitor  Wreck¬ 
ing  Company  in  Charleston  Harbor,  from  whiclk 
we  quote :  “  The  Weehawken  lies  due  east  and 
west  on  a  bottom  of  mud,  and  there  is  abow 
eight  feet  of  water  over  her  at  low  tide.  In  this 
position  she  is  a  dangerous  obstruction  m  the 
channel,  and  should  be  removed  if  possible.  All 
of  her  machinery  has  been  taken  up,  and  lik^ 
wise  the  iron  of  iter  turret  and  deck.  Her  inte¬ 
rior  is  filled  with  mud  and  garbage,  among  which 
human  bones  are  here  and  there  visible.  Over 
200  tons  of  iron  and  various  metals  have  been 
raised  from  this  ship.  The  Housatanic  lies  in 
thirty-six  feet  of  water  just  over  the  bar,  sixteen 
miles  from  the  city.  She  rests  on  a  bard  shell 
bottom,  and  lies  northwest  and  southeast,, 
upright  on  her  keel.  Tbe  water  out  here  i» 
beautifully  blue  and  clear,  and  the  divers  prose¬ 
cute  their  work  with  much  less  difficulty- 
than  at  the  Weehawken.  Her  decks,  masts,  andl 
rigging  have  all  been  eaten  away  by  the  worms,, 
and  little  else  is  now  left  of  her  but  the  huge- 
black  hulk  Her  propeller,  shaft,  chains,  and  an¬ 
chors  and  a  large  portion  of  her  machinery  have 
been  hoisted  from  her  by  the  machine,  and  also 
two  of  the  smaller  guns  composing  her  arma¬ 
ment.  The  rest  of  them  were  taken  up  by  the 
Government  several  years  ago.  Tbe  Govern¬ 
ment  has  a  buoy  planted  abont  300  yards  east- 
southeast  of  this  wreck,  which  enables  the 
wreckers  to  gures  pretty  closely  os  to  her  where¬ 
abouts.  To  render  the  matter  a  certainty,  how¬ 
ever,  Captain  Soames,  when  he  leaves  her  to 
come  up  to  the  ci^,  marks  her  position  -with  a 
buoy  fastened  to  the  centre  of  her  hull.  About 
twenty  feet  south  of  tbe  wreck  of  the  doomed 
ship  lies  the  hull  of  her  destroyer,  the  Confed¬ 
erate  torpedo-boat.  She  has  been  visited  by  tbe 
Captain,  who  reports  her  to  be  lying  bottom  up¬ 
ward,  and  seemingly  in  good  preservation. 
There  are  no  holes  in  her  hull,  and  tbe  wings  of 
her  diminutive  propeller,  now  uppermost  seem 
to  be  in  good  running  order.  She  did  her  work 
effectually.  In  the  hull  on  the  port  quarter  of 
the  huge  ship  is  a  jagged  hole  large  enough  to 
drive  a  carriage  and  pair  through.  The  heavy- 
oaken  ribs  and  thick  planks  are  blown  in  with 
tremendous  power,  and  the  Housatonic  must 
have  gone  down  with  but  little  preparation. 
Her  diminutive  but  dangerous  foe  met  with  a 
similar  fate,  and  the  two  now  rest  in  silence, 
side  by  side,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
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THE  LATE  RIOT  IN  NEW  YORK,  —  TROOPS  FIRING  ON  THE  RIOTERS  AT  THE  CORNER  OF  EIGHTH  AVENUE  AND  TWENTY-FOURTH  STREET, 
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MORS  DU  COMBAT. 


THE  RIOT  IN  NEW  YORK. 

I J' VERY  one  is  familiar  with  the  details  of 
^  the  riot  grrowing  out  of  the  procession  of 
the  Orangemen  in  New  York.  The  daily 
press  has  left  hut  little  undescribed,  as  far 
as  words  can  describe  such  melancholy 
events.  It  remains  for  us  to  give  in  our  de¬ 
partment  of  illustrations  a  pictorial  repre¬ 
sentation  of  several  of  the  more  prominent 
features  of  the  conflict  —  the  Battle  of  the 
Eighth  Avenue.  The  initial  en^ving  on 
this  page  depicts  the  first  collision  be¬ 
tween  the  military  and  the  mob,  which  oc¬ 
curred  as  the  procession  neared  the  comer 
of  Twenty-sixth  Street  on  Eighth  Avenue. 
A  shot  from  a  rifle  was  fired  by  an  Irishman 
from  the  second  story  of  a  house  on  the  ave¬ 
nue  between  Twenty-fifth  and  Twenty-sixth 
streets.  This  was  the  first  presage  of  the 
bloody  scene.  The  ball  from  the  musket  of 
the  rioter  passed  close  by  the  top  of  the 
shako  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Braine,  com¬ 
manding  the  Ninth  Regiment,  and  carried 
away  the  tassel.  In  clear,  distinct  tones 
were  heard  the  orders  of  the  officers  of  the 
regiments,  “  Beady — Aim — Fire !  ”  and  the 
Eighty-fourth  Regiment  was  the  first  to  pour 


volley  upon  volley  into  the  mob  of  rioters,  | 
who  rushed  frantically  down  the  avenue.  | 
The  rioters  dropped  by  the  score,  and  the 
sidewalks  along  the  line  of  route  were  in-  ! 
stantaneously  converted  into  abattoirs.  The.  i 
volleys  of  the  soldiers  told  rapidly,  and  the  I 
mob  melted  away,  leaving  their  dead  and  dy-  | 
ing  on  the  street.  Six  of  the  rioters  lay  stark 
and  motionless  on  the  corner  of  Twenty-fifth 
street  and  Eighth  Avenue.  The  most  tragic 
incident  of  the  affair  at  this  crisis  was  me 
shooting  and  death  of  Heniy'  C.  Page,  the 
manager  of  Fisk’s  Grand  Opera  House,  and 
a  private  soldier  in  Company  H,  Ninth  Regi¬ 
ment.  He  had  been  detailed  to  Company 
H,  from  Company  K,  and  came  out  like  the 
rest  of  the  men  full  of  spirits  and  vigor. 
When  the  command  “  fire  ”  was  given.  Page 
was  standing  in  “  load  ”  position,  and  his 
captain  was  showing  him  some  defect  in  he 
lock  movement  of  bis  musket,  when  a  ball 
struck  him  in  the  centre  of  bis  forehead, 
and  he  fell  dead.  It  was  here  also  that 
Colonel  Fisk,  who  had  just  joined  hie  regi¬ 
ment,  was  wounded  by  a  blow  from  a  club. 
Captain  Spencer  of  the  Ninth,  was  struck 
.it  the  same  time  and  seriously  injured. 
Two  other  members  of  the  Ninth  were  1 


wounded,  but  expressed  a  desire  that  their 
names  should  not  be  mentioned.  One  of 
them  was  seriously  wounded. 

As  was  the  case  in  the  memorable  Draft  Ri¬ 
ots  of  1863,  the  troops  and  policemen  suflered 
severely  from  missiles  thrown  and  shots  fired 
by  scoundrels  stationed  on  the  house-tops  or 
concealed  behind  window-blinds.  It  was 
only  by  the  utmost  eflforts  of  the  officers  that 
the  soldiers  were  prevented  on  two  or  three 
occasions  from  demolishing  the  buildings  in 
which  the  assassins  were  intrenched.  The 
left  hand  cut  below  shows  some  of  our  exem¬ 
plary  adopted  citizens  firing  upon  soldiers  in 
the  street.  In  instances  where  the  assail¬ 
ants  were  so  much  exposed  very  short  work 
was  made  of  them  by  the  gallant  boys  of  the 
Seventh,  the  Ninth,  and  the  Eighty-fourth. 
Our  third  picture  represents  a  scene  that 
followed  the  firing,  —  one  of  those  fearful  lulls 
when  the  dead  and  wounded  were  picked  up 
and  removed  by  their  agonized  comrades. 
A  wounded  National  Guard  has  been  taken 
into  a  neighboring  drug-store,  which  has  sud¬ 
denly  been  turned  into  a  military  hospital. 

It  was  never  ascertained  how  many  rioters 
were  killed  during  the  three  days’  fighting  in 
New  York  in  1863.  Statistics  innumerable 


were  drawn  up,  but  their  accuracy  must  al 
ways  be  a  matter  of  doubt.  The  mob  had  a 
morbid  desire  to  hide  their  losses ;  they 
stowed  away  their  dead  in  cellars  and 
garrets,  and  buried  them  in  secret  days 
after  the  terrible  storm  had  blown  over. 
In  the  present  disastrous  affair  the  case  is 
much  the  same.  Lists  of  dead  and  wounded 
have  been  carefully  compiled ;  but  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Irishmen  sent  by  their  own  evil  pas¬ 
sions  to  their  final  account  will  probably 
never  be  known  with  exactness.  'The  most 
deliberate  estimate  gives  the  number  of  ri¬ 
oters  killed  during  the  day  as  in  the  vicinity 
of  one  hundred.  Over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  severely  wounded  are  in  the  hospitals. 
When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that 
only  those  helplessly  wounded  and  eonse- 
ouently  taken  to  the  hrspital  are  there, 
tnose  slightly  injured  slipping  away  and 
hiding  themselves,  lest  it  should  Income 
known  that  they  had  taken  part  in  the 
riot,  some  approximate  idea  of  the  number 
wounded  may  be  had.  Certainly  three 
hundred  is  not  too  high  an  estimate.  Of 
course  many  were  killed  and  wounded  who 
were  merely  spectators,  and  innocent  of  any 
hand  in  the  disturbances. 
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THE  EMPEROR  OF  BRAZIL.  Brapnza.  The  disputes,  however,  which 

equally  developed  themselves  showed  the 

Brazil,  discovered  in  1500  by  Cabral,  Regent  that  this  could  only  be  done  by  sep- 
was  governed  as  a  colony  by  thj  Portu-  arating  Brazil  from  Portugal;  and  in  Sep- 
CTCse  sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Burgundy  tember,  1822,  Dorn  Pedro  declared  the  ind^ 
down  to  1580,  and  by  the  monarchs  of  the  pendence  of  Brazil,  and  in  October  pro- 
House  of  Hapsburg,  who  from  1598  to  1640,  claimed  the  Pimpire  under  the  sovereignty 
united  the  crowns  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  of  that  House. 

On  the  recovery  of  Portuguese  independ-  Dorn  John  VI.  <^ing  in  1826,  the  eldest 
ence  in  1645,  under  the  House  of  Braganza,  daughter  of  Dorn  Pedro  1.,  by  the  Arch- 
“  the  Brazils  ”  continued  to  be  a  Portuguese  duchess  Leopoldina  of  Austria,  sister  of  the 
colony  under  the  sovereigns  of  that  family  Empress  of  the  P'rench  Marie  Louise,  be- 
until  1815,  when,  to  secure  it  equal  rights  came  entitled  to  the  Crown  of  Portugal. 


fortunately  been  carefully  educated  by  the 
Regency.  His  Majesty  was  crowned  at  { 
Rio  in  July,  1841,  and  m  September,  1843,  i 
married  there  the  Princess  Teresa  Christina,  | 
daughter  of  Francis  L,  King  of  the  Two  , 
Siciues.  I 

Two  sons  were  the  issue  of  this  marriage, 
but  they  died  in  infancy.  There  were  also  1 
two  daughters.  The  eldest,  the  Princess  Im-  | 
rial  and  heiress  presumptive.  Dona  Isabel, 
rn  July  29, 1844,  was  marri^  on  October 
15, 1864,  to  Prince  Gaston  d’Orleans,  Comte 
d’Eu,  eldest  son  of  the  Due  de  Nemours,  and  . 


eldest  surviving  son  of  the  Emperor’s  eldest 
sister. 

In  addition,  the  Emperor’s  stepmother,  the 
Dowager  Empress  of  Brazil,  Dona  Amelia, 
daughter  of  Prince  Eugene,  who  was  son  of 
the  Empress  Josephine,  also  survives,  and 
lives  in  Portugal  as  the  Duchess  of  Braganza. 

Dom  Pedro  is  an  expert  horseman,  and 
delights  in  athletic  exercises.  When  at  Rio 
he  is  constantly  in  public,  receives  twice  a 
week  his  subjects  and  foreigners,  is  very 
courteous  in  his  answers,  and  writes  and 
speaks  fluently  Englbh,  French,  German, 


with  Portugal,  it  was  made  a  kingdom  by  Her  succession  was,  however,  resisted  by  the  Princess  Victoria  of  Saxe  Coburg-Gotha.  I  Spanish,  and  Italian.  He  is  strongly  at- 
the  Regent^Dom  John,  who  ruled  on  behalf  her  uncle  Dom  Miguel.  Partly  from  inter-  The  second  daughter.  Dona  Leopoldina,  who  I  tached  to  literature,  and  liberally  patroniaes 
of  Queen  Dona  Maria  from  1799  to  her  nal  causes,  but  not  a  little  to  enforce,  as  he  died  at  Vienna  on  the  7th  of  February  last,  j  industrial  enterprises  by  encouraging  pub. 
death  in  March,  1816 ;  he  then  succeeded  his  did  successfully,  the  rights  of  Dona  Maria  was  bom  on  July  13,  847,  and  was  married  j  lie  works,  and  perfecting  the  navigation  of 
mother  as  King  of  “  the  United  Kingdoms  in  Portugal,  the  Emperor  Dom  Pedro  on  the  on  December  15, 1864,  to  Prince  Augustus  of  i  rivers.  But  his  chief  title  to  esteem  is  de- 
of  Portufral,  Brazil,  and  Algarves.”  When  7th  of  April,  1831,  abdicated  the  throne  of  Saxe  Coburg-Gotha,  whose  mother  was  the  I  rived  from  his  suppression  of  the  slave- 
Portuwafwas  invaded  by  the  French  in  1807,  Brazil  in  favor  of  her  only  son,  Dom  Pedro  Princess  Clementine  d’Orleans.  This  prin-  I  trade,  which  he  chiefly  accomplished  by  at- 
the  Royal  family  left  Lisbon  for  Brazil  in  II.,  bora  2d  of  December,  1825,  and  imme-  cess  left  four  sons,  on  whom  will  descend  the  tracting  European  colonists  to  Brazil,  and 
November,  and  thence  commences  the  mod-  diately  eft  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  Portugal,  and  Imperial  crown  should  the  Imperial  Princess  |  thus  inducing  the  planters  to  prefer  free  to 
era  history  of  Brazil.  consigned  the  infant  Emperor  and  two  sis-  continue  to  be  childless.  His  Majesty,  Dom  i  slave  labor. 

On  the"^  death  of  Queen  Dona  Maria  in  ters  to  the  charge  of  a  Regency.  The  Re-  Pedro  11.,  had  four  sisters,  two  of  whom  still  -  ■  . 

1816,  Dom  John  VI.  remained  in  Brazil  un-  gency  lasted  in  Brazil  until  3d  of  July,  survive,  —  Dona  Januaria,  wife  of  Prince  pt  Ari-p  tv  Tnrp» 

til  April,  1821,  when  he  returned  to  Portu-  1840,  when  it  was  terminated  by  popular  Louis  de  Bourbon,  Comte  d’Aquila,  and  une.A.ir-01  rpAuui:.  pirr.. 

gal,  leaving  his  eldest  son  Dom  Pedro,  Re-  desire,  and  Dom  Pedro  11.,  at  the  early  age  Dona  Francisca,  wife  of  Francis  d’Orleans,  The  editor  of  the  Piltiiburg  Dispatch,  dis- 
^nt  of  Brazil,  with  the  charge  under  all  of  fifteen,  assumed  the  task  of  governing  Prince  de  Joinville,  both  of  whom  have  chil-  courses  in  the  following  strain  about  the  woes 
circumstances  to  preserve  it  to  The  Houso  of  the  Empire,  for  the  duties  of  which  he  had  dren.  The  present  King  of  Portugal  is  the  of  servantgirlism :  “  Servants,  as  a  general 
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thing,  are  about  as  gi^t  nuisances  as  can  be  | 
gathered  into  the  family  mansion.  For  three  | 
or  four  dollars  per  week  you  may  obtain  one  | 
of  these  luxuries,  which  will  no  doubt  prove  i 
about  as  useful  as  the  &fth  wheel  to  a  wagon. 

*  Have  you  hot  and  cold  water  in  the  kitchen  ?  ’ 

‘  Who  carries  the  coals  ?  ’  ‘  Does  the  missus 
allow  the  girl  to  have  company  in  the  pai^ 
lor  twice  a  week  ?  ”  are  some  of  me  questions 
put  to  the  unfortunate  female  head  of  a  fam¬ 
ily  by  some  of  the  applicants  tor  situations, 
to  say  nothing  of  ‘  Do  you  give  the  shirts 
out?’ 

“  Some  enterprising  man,  with  a  slight 
cash  capital,  should  visit  Hindoostan,  Gua¬ 
temala,  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  or  some  other 
neighboring  locality,  and  secure  several  ship¬ 
loads  of  some  kind  of  girls  who  cannot  talk 
English,  and  never  expect  to  learn,  —  a  lot 
of  girls  who  are  ignorant  of  what  ‘  fellers  ’ 
are,  and  who  don’t  go  to  church  more  than 
six  times  on  a  Sunday.  No  objections  to 
their  retaining  their  original  costume,  pro¬ 
vided  it  consists  of  a  little  more  than  a  pair 
of  earrings.  Let  them  be  brought  to  Pitts¬ 
burg,  and  a  training-school  opened  for 
them.  Teach  them  to  scrub  stairs  both 
ways,  fiom  the  bottom  up,  and  from  the 
top  down.  The  first  one  that  wants  to  go  out 
two  evenings  a  week,  let  her  be  shot  on  the 
■pot,  under  a  special  act  of  Assembly  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  case.  Do  not  allow  them  to 
talk  to  the  girl  next  door,  or  to  sweep  the 
front  pavement  while  all  the  other  girls  in 
the  row  are  sweeping  their  front  pavements. 
This  breeds  familiarity,  and  familiarity 
breeds  contempt  for  the  missus.  Any 
girl  who  tells  another  girl  that  she  knows  a 

Etlace  up-town  where  the  other  girl  will  have 
ess  work  and  get  ‘  a  quarter  ’  a  week  more, 
might  be  gently  assassinated  or  ducked  in  a 
frog-pond,  according  to  an  old  rule,  ‘ten 
minutes  under  water  and  one  above,  for  the 
space  of  thirty-three  minutes.’  She  would 
scarcely  need  more  than  one  minute  dose. 
That  would  arrange  her  for  presentation  to 
the  coroner.  A  few  kind  examples  of  this 
sort  might  make  a  little  reform  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  affairs  in  our  back  kitchens,  and 
not  interfere  with  the  early  piety  of  any  of 
the  household.” 


FEJEE  CANNIBALS. 


The  Honolulu  Gazette  publishes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  recent  difiSculties  in 
Ovalan ;  “  The  great  topic  of  conversation 
here,  and  one  which,  to  my  mind,  is  of  para¬ 
mount  importance,  is  the  present  warlike  as¬ 
pect  of  the  natives,  —  not,  as  yet,  towards 
the  white  population,  but  among  themselves. 
At  the  back  of  this  island,  and  only  a  few 
miles  from  the  beach,  is  a  powerful  tribe 
known  as  the  Levoni.  On  the  north  end  of 
the  island  reside  another  tribe  both  being 
tributary  to  Thakombau.  These  two  tribes 
appear  to  have  had  some  differences,  and 
had  fought,  the  particulars  of  which  were 
made  known  to  the  King  by  a  man  named 
Cornelius.  Upon  obtaining  this  information, 
Thakombau  sent  over  to  the  Levoni  men, 
requesting  them  to  desist  from  fighting. 
The  reply  was  that  they  would  kill  the  in^- 
vidual  who  had  informed  him  of  their  do¬ 
ings,  and  who  they  soon  found  out  to  be 
Cornelius.  I  should  state,  that  up  to  this 
time,  the  people  of  all  the  tribes  in  Ovalau 
had  professed  Christianity,  and  Cornelius 
was  said  to  be  a  most  exemplary  and  pious 
man,  well  known  to  the  missionaries  as  a  na¬ 
tive  teacher.  Nevertheless,  upon  Cornelius 
making  his  appearance  among  them  he  was 
instanUy  clubted,  his  body  mutilated  and 
then  interred.  Two  days  after  his  inter¬ 
ment  the  body  was  exhumed,  in  accordance 
with  an  old  native  custom,  and  a  ‘  man-oven  ’ 
was  constructed  and  heated  with  red-hot 
stones.  Into  this  the  body  of  poor  Cornelius 
was  thrust  and  baked  like  a  pig.  And  then 
a  barbarian  feast  was  held  by  these  beastly 
cannibals,  who  devoured  every  portion  of 
the  remains,  picking  the  bones  and  reserving 
them  as  trophies.  But  this  only  whetted 
their  appetite  for  human  flesh,  and  they  next 
made  another  onslaught  on  their  neighbors 
at  the  north  end  of  the  island,  and  have 
killed,  I  understand,  about  thirty,  all  of 
whom,  it  is  believed,  have  been  eaten.  Ma- 
afu,  who  resides  at  Loma,  and  is  a  chief  of 
great  renown  (the  present  owner  of  the 

KXarifa),  having  some  antipathy  to 
ombau,  takes  the  part  of  the  Levoni 
cannibals,  and  has  supplied  them  with  pow¬ 
der,  ball,  and  muskets.  Meanwhile  ^a- 
kombau,with  the  chivalrv’  which  is  character¬ 
istic  of  these  powerful  Fejee  chiefs,  sent  to 
the  Levoni  to  tell  them  to  put  up  their  war 
fences,  and  build  their  forts,  as  it  was  his  in¬ 
tention,  so  soon  as  he  got  the  army  together, 
to  come  over  to  them  and  fight  them.  His 
Majesty  is  now  making  vast  preparations 
for  this  assault.  Almost  every  day  frrom  re¬ 


mote  parts  of  his  dominions,  war  canoes  full 
of  fighting  men  are  arriving  at  Levuka,  and 
taking  up  their  residences  at  the  native  vil¬ 
lages  ;  and  there  must  be  now  some  thou¬ 
sands  of  them  congregated  here.  Fighting, 
indeed,  has  actually  commenced.  The  Le¬ 
voni  are  said  to  be  ensconced  in  an  impreg¬ 
nable  fortification,  upon  a  rock.  Yet  it  is 
also  said  that  they  believe  they  will  be  van¬ 
quished  by  Thakombau,  who  no  doubt  will 
overcome  them  and  put  to  death  all  the 
ringleaders,  making  prisoners  of  the  rest, 
who,  it  is  anticipated,  will  be  sold  to  the 
planters.  It  must  be  remarked  that  these 
Fejee  belligerents  are  fully  armed  with 
muskets  (many  breech-loaders  of  the  new¬ 
est  pattern)  and  revolvers,  besides  their 
spears  and  clubs,  and  are  most  excellent 
shots.  But  they  are  not  drilled,  and  their 
warfare  is  purely  of  the  guerilla  kind.” 


HERE  AND  THERE. 


A  Western  preacher  explained  the  passage 
through  the  Red  Sea  by  saying  that  the  Israelites 
cross^  on  the  ice.  An  auditor  interrupted,  re¬ 
marking  there  is  no  ice  under  the  equator.  “  Sir,” 
said  the  excited  preacher,  “this  happened  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  betore  the  age  of  geographers,  and 
before  there  was  any  equator!  I  think,  brethren 
and  sisters,  1  have  auswerea  the  gentleman  com¬ 
pletely.” 


The  following  is  part  of  a  telegram  relating  to 
the  beat  in  court  the  other  day :  “  Even  Billy  he 
complained  of  the  excessive  beat,  and  the  court 
adjourned."  We  presume  “even  Billy”  is  sub¬ 
stituted  for  “  eventually.” 


LES  ABSINTHES  ONT  TOUJOURS  TORT. 

Absinthe  is,  by  some  people,  regarded  as  a 
chief  one  among  the  many  causes  of  the  deca¬ 
dence  of  France.  Men  holding  this  opinion  might, 
if  they  would  make  a  point  of  it,  observe  that, 
inasmuch  as  Ireland  has  been  very  nearly  ruined 
by  her  Absentees,  so  France  has  been  euefangered, 
also,  by  her  Abeinthe-tees. 


The  St.  Paul  Pre$$  makes  the  singular  state¬ 
ment  that  a  Mr.  Quirk,  who  “  was  assassinated  in 
his  own  store,  has  closed  out  his  stock  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Hastings  in  consequence  of  his  injuries. 


0^  It  has  been  justly  remarked  that  the  popu¬ 
lar  judgment,  deliberately  made  up,  is  correct  and 
reliable.  The  reputation  which  survives  its  search¬ 
ing  and  critical  tests  is  established  on  a  firm  foun¬ 
dation.  Burnett’s  Standard  Preparations,  com¬ 
prising  “CocoAiNE,”  an  unrivalled  preparation 
for  the  hair,  ‘‘ Kaluston,”  an  elegant  cosmetic 
for  the  skin,  “Couigne  Water,”  which  is  unri¬ 
valled,  and  “  Flavoring  Extracts,”  Lemon, 
Vanilla,  etc.,  arn  articles  in  point.  They  have 
been  before  the  public  many  years;  one  by  one 
they  acquired  friends;  then  they  counted  their 
hundreds;  then  their  thousands.  Success  created 
rivals;  competition  assailed  them;  but  their  ster¬ 
ling  merits  withstood  all  opposition ;  and  the  pop¬ 
ular  verdict  has  been  largely  rendered  in  their 
favor. 


Children  often  look  Pale  and  Sick  from 
no  other  cause  than  having  worms  in  the  stomach. 
Brown’s  “Vermifuge  Comfits”  will  destroy 
worms  without  injury  to  the  child. 

Children  having  worms  require  immediate  at¬ 
tention,  as  neglect  of  the  trouble  often  causes  pro¬ 
longed  sickness. 


Untiring  Exertion  can  alone  render  a  hotel 
worthy  to  be  considered  first  class  in  this  age  of 
progress.  The  Messrs.  Rice  of  the  American 
House,  Boston,  have  kept  this  fact  constantly  in 
view,  and  their  hotel  offers  every  desirable  con¬ 
venience  to  travellers. 


Enterprise.  —  The  Willcox  &  Gibbs  Sewing 
Machine  Co.  have  just  fitted  up  in  a  tasteful  and 
elegant  manner  the  store  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Messrs.  Palmer,  corner  Tremont  Street  and 
Temple  Place,  Boston,  where  ladies  will  find 
obliging  attendants  to  show  this  popular  machine, 
whoae  silent,  but  graceful  movements,  forcibly 
suggest  to  one’s  mind  the  “poetry  of  motion.” 


Upham's  Asthma  Cure  relieves  the  most  vio¬ 
lent  paroxysms  in  Jive  minutet,  and  effects  a  speedy 
cure.  Price,  S  3.00  by  mail. 

Superfluous  Hair  Removed  in  Jive  minulei, 
uriUimU  injury  to  the  Upham’s  Depilatory 

PusvDER.  S  1.25  by  mail.  Address  S.  C.  Upiiam, 
106  South  Eighth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Circu¬ 
lars  sent  free.  Sold  by  all  Dru^ists. 


TE.STI.MOS1AL. 

Hopkinton,  Mass.,  June,  1871. 
Mr.  H.  G.  White,  — 

Dear  Sir:  The  dozen  of  “  Specialty  for  Dyspep¬ 
sia”  purchased  by  me  is  sold.  I  know  of  two 
cases  of  chronic  Dyspepsia  which  bad  baffled  tbe 
skill  of  several  physicians  in  this  vicinity.  By  the 
use  of  your  remedy  I  consider  them  permanently 
cured.  Please  send  me  another  lot  at  once  and 
oblige  yours. 

(Signed)  W.  A.  THOMSON,  Druggist, 
Cedar  St ,  Hopkinton,  Mass. 

Prepared  only  by  H.  G  White,  37  Court  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.  Price,  $1  00  per  Bot  le.  Six  Bot¬ 
tles  for  S  5.00.  For  sale  by  all  Druggists. 

For  Moth  Patches.  —  Use  Perry’s  Moth  and 
Freckle  Lotion.  It  is  reliable  and  harmless.  Sold 
by  Druggists  everywhere.  Depot,  49  Bond  Street, 
New  Y^. 


Wincke$ter'$  Hypophosphilte  of  Lime  and  Soda 
will  cure  Oonmmption.  Try  it. 


17“  Applications  for  AdverUslnE  Contraota 
In  Evsht  Sattedat,  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  The 
Nobth  Ameeican  Review,  and  Oub  Yodno  Folks,  ex¬ 
cept  InNew  York  City,  should  be  addressed  to  GEORGE 
W.  CARR,  124  Tremont  8t.,  Boston.  In  New  York 
City  applications  should  be  made  to  EE  GRAND 
BENEDICT,  No.  27  Park  Row,  who  Is  our  Special 
Advertising  Representative  for  New  York  City. 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  «  CO.,  PubUsheis. 

^^OUlO^EWnBOOKS. 


nr  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  CREDO." 

The  Sword  and  Garment;  or.  Ministerial 
Culture.  By  Hkv.  L.  T  Townsend,  Author  of  “  Cre¬ 
do,"  “  Real  and  Pretended  Christianity,”  Ac.  ISmo. 
Cloth.  $1.50. 

In  this  book  the  author  has  shown  very  clearly 
what  is  the  character  of  the  jwculiar  demand  upon 
the  modem  clergy,  especially  in  the  pulpit.  Yet  this 
is  not  the  most  important  service  he  has  rendered, 
for  he  has  not  only  shown  what  the  demands  are, 
btU  also  the  method  bu  which  they  can  and  must  be 
met.  He  has  defenMd  his  position  by  stick  reason¬ 
ing  and  authority  as  no  unprejudiced  person  can 
deny.  The  layman  who  will  study  this  book  care¬ 
fully  will  be  able  to  form  a  more  correct  estimate  of 
his  pastor’s  sermons  than  he  could  without  it,  and 
every  preacher  who  will  read  it  cannot  Jail  to  see 
how  religious  subjects  must  be  presented  in  modern 
times  to  meet  modern  want. 


Behind  the  Bars.  16mo.  Cloth.  S  2.00. 

“  ‘  Behini  the  Bara  ’  Is  written  in  a  forcible,  earnest 
style,  that  enchains  the  reader’s  attention,  and  Its  critical 
olMcivatiuns  on  the  insanity  of  Hamlet,  Lear,  and  (Jiieen 
Constance,  are  singularly  keen  and  able.  As  an  exhibition 
of  the  workings  of  our  insane  asylums  it  is  tbe  best  Ixmk 
wc  know  of,  because  it  Is  written  in  the  Interest  of  no  the¬ 
ory  :  Its  constituency  Is  humanity."  —  Crocker's  Literary 
World. 


MADAME  MARIE  SOPHIE  SCHWARTZ’S  HE  W 
HOVEL. 

The  Wife  of  a  Vain  Man.  8vo.  Cloth, 
$1.50;  Paper,  $1.00. 

“  Madame  Schwartz  seems  to  be  the  Mulhbach  of  Swe¬ 
den.  She  is  not  voluminous  only,  but  also  excellent. 
Her  works  are  as  even  In  their  merit  as  Anthony  Trol¬ 
lope's,  and  her  principal  characters  are  more  unique  in 
their  Individuality  than  those  of  that  indefatigable  Eng¬ 
lish  novelist  are.  In  the  above-specitled  novel  she  has 
feelingly  described  tbe  misery  of  a  genius-given  woman 
united  to  a  fastidious,  vain,  and  exacting  man,  who  uses 
her  talents  as  a  means  of  fostering  his  own  egotism. 
Ellen  of  Ochard  Is  intellectual  without  pedantry,  and 
advocates  simplicity  in  oress  without  affectation.  She  Is 
a  faithful  and  conscientious  wife,  and  shines  with  a  quiet 
and  devoted  dignity  that  is  very  touching."  —  H.  F.  Sun¬ 
day  limet. 

OLIVER  OPTIC’S  HEW  STORY. 

Up  the  Baltic ;  or.  Young  America  in  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Denmark.  One  handsome  16mo  volume. 
Illustiited.  $  1..V). 

“  Uur  young  folks  have  not  forgotten  that  very  pleasant. 
Interesting,  and  instructive  aeries  of  six  volumes,  by  Oli- 
VKB  Oi-Ttu, entitled  ‘  Young  America  Abroad.’  They  all 
regretted  the  closing  of  the  series,  for  they  desired  to  still 
follow  tbe  fortunes  of  their  friends,  the  boys,  and  learn 
what  they  learned  of  foreign  countries,  their  manners  and 
customs. 

“  We  are  glad  to  announce  to  them  that  a  second  series 
of  tbe  same,  six  mure  volumes,  are  In  preparation,  and 
that  this  Is  the  Brst  volume  of  the  new  series.  It  Is  sim¬ 
ply  charming.  It  takes  up  the  boys  where  they  were  left 
In  *  Down  the  Rhine,’  and  gives  a  history  of  their  cruise 
through  the  other  countries  named  in  the  title-page. 

"  Olivkb  Optic  has  visited  Europe  since  the  closing  of 
the  first  series,  on  purpose  to  provide  the  necessary  ma¬ 
terial  for  this  aeries.  He  lias  come  back  richly  laden,  and 
the  boyi  and  girls  must  have  the  new  volumes."  —  Frett). 
Preu. 

ELIJAH  KELLOaerS  HE  W  BOOK. 

The  Young  Deliverers  of  Pleasaut  Cove. 
16mo.  Illustrated.  $  I.2S. 

“  The  previous  books  of  this  author  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention  firom  their  striking  originality;  tbe  vigor 
and  racIness  with  which  they  were  written,  and  the  mi¬ 
nute  fidelity  with  which  the  manners  and  customs  of  a 
remote  part  of  the  country  in  the  early  days  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  were  described.  The  present  is  a  continuation  of  the 
•  Elm  Island  Stories,’  and  ‘  Arthur  Brown:  or.  The  Young 
Captain.’  There  are  no  better  books  published  for  boys 
than  these."  —  Hew  York  Atlas. 

*.*  Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers,  and  sent 
by  mall,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

LEE  &  SHEPARD,  ^blishen,  Boston, 

LEE,  SHEPABD,  &,  DILLINGHAM, 

47  *  49  Greene  St.,  New  York.  _ 


Crockery  nnd  OIme 
, ,,  js  Ware,  Poroelaln-de- 

_  Toilet  Ware,  CuHpadore*, 

Parlor  Splttoon*L  Parian  Statiietteaand  Vaaea, 
Silver-Plated  Ware,  Cutlery,  and  German 
Study  EamiM,  and  other  useful  and  ornamental  goads, 
Ibr  sale  wholesale  and  retail  by 

D.  B.  STEDMAN  ft  CO., 

186  Summer  SU,  cor.  High  Su,  Boaton. 


PIMPLES  ON  THE  FACE. 

For  Comadonea,  Black-Worms  or  Orubs,  Pimply  Erup¬ 
tions  and  Blotched  Disfigurations  on  the  Face,  use  Per¬ 
ry’s  Comedone  and  Pimple  Remedy.  It  is  in¬ 
valuable  and  harmless.  Prepared  only  by  DR.  B.  C. 
PERRY,  DennatologlBt,  42  Rond  Ht..  New  York.  Hold 
by  Druggists  evtrytehert. 


MAGIC 


FOR  THE  PARLOR.  Send 
(tamp  for  a  Price-List.  HARl'Z 

If  A  Flin  D1 


A  TERRIBLE  TEMPTATION. 

..M  - 

Parts  First,  Second,  and  Third. 

Illustrated.  8vo . Paper.  Each  25  cents. 


“  A  new  story  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Reade  challenges  the 
attention  of  all  novel  readers.  They  ex^t  something 
startling,  and  they  will  certainly  find  In  this  publication 
occasion  for  all  the  astonishment  they  desire.  It  opens  to 
American  readeis  a  phase  of  English  life,  with  which,  we 
gratefblly  confess,  we  have  but  little  acquaintance  on  this 
side  of  the  water.  HIr  Cbarles  Bassett,  the  hero,  engages 
himself  to  a  very  lovable  girl,  but  on  the  eve  of  marriage, 
she  receives  an  anonymous  letter  which  accuses  her  lover 
of  disreputable  connections.  On  Investigation,  the  charge 
proves  only  too  true.  Eflorts  for  a  reconciliation  occupy 
tbe  remainder  of  this  first  part,  and  leave  the  reader  in  a 
state  of  curiosity  concerning  the  result, —a  curiosity  fVom 
which  tbe  publlslicrs  wl,l  derive  mure  benefit  than  they 
can  bestow  by  its  gratification. 

"  1  he  style  is  Bglit  and  easy,  pntgressing  fVom  point  to 
point  without  a  perceptible  Jar,  and  It  will  give  many  an 
hour  of  pleasant  employment  to  the  Idlers  of  the  coming 
summer,  '1  he  stuty  is  being  published,  not  only  in  parts, 
but  also  in '  Every  Saturday,’  the  always  attractive  pic¬ 
torial  of  Osgood  4t  Co." — Philadelphia  Age. 

*.*  For  sale  by  all  Bonkselleni.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  tbe  publlsbers, 

JANEN  R.  08G00D  ft  CO..  Boaton. 

Late  TIcknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co. 


THE  NEW  YORK 

(VIADUCT) 

Railway  Company. 


DIRECTORS. 

Alexander  T.  Stewart,  A.  Oakey  Ilall, 

William  N.  Tweed,  John  Jacob  Asior, 

August  Belmont,  Peter  B.  Sweeny, 

Charles  A.  Lamont,  '  Levi  P.  Norton, 

James  F.  D.  Lanier,  Hugh  Smith, 

Franklin  Osgood,  William  T.  Blodgelt, 

William  Butler  Dnnean,  Riehard  O'Gorman, 
John  J.  Bradley,  Jose  F.  Navarro, 

Charles  1.  Tiffany,  '  Henry  Smith, 

William  R.  Travers,  Edward  R.  Wesley, 

Joseph  Seliginan,  IHanton  Marble, 

Richard  B.  Connolly,  John  Taylor  Johnston, 
Henry  Hilton. 


HENRY  HILTON, 

President. 

HUGH  SMITH, 

Vice-President. 

W.  BUTLER  DUNCAN, 
Treasurer. 

EDWABD  P.  BAEKER. 

Secretary. 


By  authority  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  THE  NEW 
YORK  RAILWAY  COMPANY,  and  In  conformity  with 
the  Urms  of  the  Act  of  Incorporation  In  that  respect,  tho 
undersigned  Com  Htssioners  on  Ntock  Subscriptions  give 
public  notice  for  and  on  behalf  of  tbe  Directors,  end  of 
■uch  Company,  that  Books  of  Subscriptionfor  the  Capital 
Stock  thereof  will  be  opened  on  WEDNESDAY,  THE 
TWENTY-EIGHTH  DAY  OF  JUNE  insUnt, at  Uio fol¬ 
lowing  places  In  this  city,  viz.:— 

At  the  Banking  House  of 
DUNCAN.  SHERMAN,  ft  CO.. 

No.  11  Nassau  Street- 
At  the  Banking  Ilonte  of  the 
BANK  OF  THE  METROPOLIS, 

No.  31  Union  Sqnare. 
The  Comsany  Is  authorized  to  construct  two  Viaduct 
Railways  or  branches  through  '.lie  City  of  New  York,  on 
tbe  ca.st  and  west  sides  thereof,  from  a  common  starting- 
point  at  or  near  Ch-smbera  Street,  between  Broadway  and 
Ch.vtiiam  Street;  also  across  the  Harlem  River  and 
through  Westchester  County;  with  power  to  build  addi¬ 
tional  lines  of  railway  or  branches,  from  tlmo  to  time.  In 
any  part  of  tho  City  or  Westchester  County.  The  prop¬ 
erly  acquired  by  the  Company  is  ej-empted/rom  taxes  and 
assessments  during  theperiod  alloieed/or  the  final  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  railway  tn  the  city.  The  -Mayor,  .Vldcrmen.and 
Commonalty  of  New  York  arc  aiitliorized  and  directed, 
with  the  approval  of  tbe  Cumm’ssioners  of  the  .sinking 
Fund,  to  subscribe  for  five  millions  of  dollars  of  the 
stock  of  the  Company,  whenever  one  miUlrn  of  dollars 
thereof  has  been  subscrilicd  for  by  private  parties.  This 
conditional  amount  of  stock  has  been  wholly  subscribed  for 
and  taken  by  the  Directors  of  the  Company.  On  the  com- 
plctim  of  either  of  tbe  lin's  of  railway  lo  the  line  of  West¬ 
chester  County,  tha  Siipervlrors  of  th:it  County  arc  au¬ 
thorized  to  i«suo  tho  homls  of  the  County  to  such  ainoiiiit 
as  the  Supervisors  shall  deem  expedient,  to  aid  In  tho 
construction  and  extension  of  the  railway  In  and  through 
that  Caunty.  For  tbs  proper  equalization  of  the  Intcrtst 
of  shareholders  who  irniy  subscribe  and  pay  in  moneys  at 
different  times,  the  Directors  arc  authorized  to  Issue  scrip 
for  interest  on  such  payments,  payable  out  of  tho  earn¬ 
ings. 


THE  TERMS  OFSrBSCUIPTIONwllIheasfollows:  — 

TEX  PER  CENT  of  the  amount  of  Stock  subscribed  for,, 
to  be  paid  In  cash  at  the  time  of  snbscripllon.  The  resi¬ 
due  to  be  paid  at  called  for  by  the  Bo.ard  of  Directors,  on. 
a  notice  of  thirty  days,  but  no  call  at  any  one  time  to  ex¬ 
ceed  ten  per  cent. 

Scrip  for  interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  percent  perannnni 
will  be  Issued  by  the  Company,  payable  out  of  the  first 
earnings  of  the  Railway  on  all  instalments  paid  on  Stock 
subscribed  for  within  thirty  days  aRer  the  Subscription 
Books  shall  be  opened. 

The  Company  reserves  the  right  tn  close  the  Subscrip¬ 
tion  Books  at  any  time  after  tbe  twenty-ninth  day  of 
July,  1871. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

Eevl  P.  Morton,  5  *•**  Company. 

Nkw  Yobk,  June  18, 1871. 


B  $  75  to  9  250  par  month, 

O  male  and  fomale,  to  introduce  the  GENUINE  IM- 
OpROVED  COMMON  SENSE  FAMILY  8EWINO 
MmACHINE.  This  Machine  will  stitch,  hem.  feU.  tuck, 
M  quilt,  cord,  bind,  braid,  and  embroider  In  a  most  supe- 
7  nor  manner.  Price  only  $  15.  Fully  licensed  and  war¬ 
ranted  fur  five  years.  We  will  pay  $1,000  for  any  ma- 
,Ji  chine  that  will  sew  a  stronger,  more  bmutiftal,  or  mom 
S  elastic  seam  than  ours.  It  makes  tbe  “  Elastic  Lock 
S  Stitch."  Every  second  stitch  can  be  cut,  and  stUl  the 
cloth  cannot  be  pulled  apart  without  tearing  It,  We 
pay  agents  ftom  $75  to  $250  per  month  and  expenses, 
or  a  commission  firom  which  twice  that  amount  can 
be  made.  Address  HECOMB  ft  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.! 
Pittsburg,  Pa.  i  SI.  Louis,  Mo.,  or  Chicago,  In. 


END  STAMP  for  Oatalogne  ot  Cliromos  and 
'  EiiRraTliiin  to  A.  in.i:j[OT,  Boatoto. 


JtjLf  59, 1-871 J 


tVmt  SATURDAY. 


Ill 


In  Prens.  to  appear  about  August  Istt 

EMEKi^Oili’S 

Singing  School. 

The  sbovo-nsmcd  book  will  contain  about  144  pages,  and 
will  bo  fllled  with  valuable  materials  for  the  use  of  sing¬ 
ing  schools,  namely,  an  ElcmcnUry  Course,  a  good  variety 
of  KccUlar  Music,  and  a  number  of  Church  Tunes  and 
Anthems. 

Sow  prepare  to  retire  the  Singing  School  t  Miuieat 
Conrenliom  for  Advanced  Singers  I  The  old-fashioned, 
genial  Singing  School  for  Beginners! 

Send  stamp  for  specimen  pages.  S  8.00  per  dozen. 


GROUPS 

or 

STATUARY, 

BY  JOHN  ROGERS. 


From  SIO  to  S2S  each. 


These  will  be  delivered  at  any 
railroad  station  In  the  United 
States,  ftee  of  expense,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  price.  Enclose 
for  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  Price-List  to 
JOHN  ROGERS, 
Fifth  Av.,  h'ew  York, 


JUST  PUBUSBSD. 

Theodore  Winthrop’s 
Works. 

NEW  POPULAR  EDITION. 


WHITTEMORE’S 


Elegantly  Bound  In  Ornamental  Cloth, 


OEIVER  DITSON  ft  CO.,  Boston. 
C.  H.  DITSON  ft  CO.,  New  York. 


“Gems”  and  “Pearls”  of  Song. 

A  fullTibrary 

or 

VOC  A.I^MXJ8IC  I 

Many  songs  enjoy  a  transient  popularity,  and  —  are  for¬ 
gotten.  Others  acquire  a  permanent  reputation,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  sell  largely  for  many  years.  Such  ones  will  be 
found  In  the  books  entitled 

WREATH  OF  GEMS, 

GEMS  OF  GERMAN  SONG, 

GEMS  OF  SACRED  SONG, 

GEMS  OF  SCOTTISH  SONG, 
OPERATIC  PEARES, 

SHOWER  OF  PEARES,  (DueU)  and 
SILVER  CHORD. 

All  of  the  above  are  bound  uniformly  with  the  Instru- 
menul  iKMiks  of  the  HO.MK  CIKCLE  SERIES  and  re- 
KTinhle  them  in  containing  an  immense  amount  of  valuable 
music  at  one  tenth  of  the  “Sheet  Music"  price.  Each 
iKsik  costs,  in  Cloth,  •  3.00 ;  in  Hoards,  S  2  50 ;  and 
Full  Ullt  (for  presents),  S4.00. 

Sent,  post-paid,  for  the  above  price. 

O.  DITSON  ft  CO.,  Boaton. 
C.  H.  DITSON  ft  CO.,  New  York. _ 

DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING! 

with  a  Novelty  Job  Printing  Preaa. 

The  most  valuable  addition 
to  the  Busineaa  Office. 

The  most  ettlclent  instruc¬ 
tor  In  Schoola. 

The  most  fascinating  and 
Instructive  amiisementln  the 
Family,  and  unsuimassed 
for  General  Job  Print¬ 
ing. 

send  for  Illustrated  Pam¬ 
phlet  to 

BENJ.  O.  WOODS,  .Manufacturer, 

Ml  Federal  street,  Iloston,  .Mass.:  W.  Y.  Edwards, IMS 
linxidway.  New  York;  Kelliy,  IIowell.  h  Ludwic, 
911  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Kellooo  A  Looms, 
M  W,  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  111.,  .\gcnts. _ 


JOSEPH  GILLOTrS 

CELEBRATED 

STEELi  PENS. 

Sold  by  all  dealer*  throaghoBt  tke 
world. 


Every  Packet  bears  the  Fac-Shnlle  of  bis  slgnatnre. 


MANUFACTURER’S  WAREHOUSE, 

91  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

JOSEPH  GIEEOTT  ft  SONS. 
HENRY  OWEN.  Sole  Agent. 


L.4SELL  FEinALE  SERINARY, 

AT  AUBUllSDALE,  MASS. 

School  ralseil  to  ftill  college  grade.  Including  Creek.' 
Prices  rediireil  one  nnarter.  1  'nited  with  N.  E.  Conserva¬ 
tory  of  .Music.  Pupils  have  all  the  advantages  of  the  Con- 
servatoty,  wilhniit  additional  charge.  Music  under  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Kben  Tniirjee.  Facilities  for  Cerman.  French, 
ami  painting,  unsurpassed.  Fall  Term  begins  SRPTRMaKR 
14tb.  For  (Jatologue  address  REV.  CHA3.  W.  CUSHING. 

ATWOOD’S 

ninine  Tonic  Bitters 

THE  BEST  AROMATIC  TONIC 
IN  USE  FOR 

Dyspepsia,  Janndii^  and 
Nervous  Debility, 

.  And  all  diseases  arising  ffom  a  Disor¬ 

dered  Liver  or  Stomach.  ALVAH  LITTLEFIELD,  Pro¬ 
prietor,  Boston,  Mas8._^ld  by  all  Druggists. 

The  Finest  Beverages  of  the  Season. 

JOHN  GIEEON  ft  CO.’S 

PRESERVED 

LIME-JUICE  PREPARATIONS, 

combining  excellent  beverages,  entirely  fret  from  spirit, 
with  highly  valuable  medicinal  properties. 

Prepmiw  Lime-BJulce— making  an  excellent  cool¬ 
ing  drink. 

Ljme-Jnice  Cordial  —  a  most  delicious  beverage. 
Lime-Juice  ChampaiTne  —  the  hnest  beverage  of 
the  season. 

All  strongly  recommended  as  cooling  drinks  for  heat  In 
nloml  or  skin.  Sold  by  Grocers,  Wine  sMerchants,  and 
DrugglKtH.  W.  KLKM^NG  &  CO..  Importers  and  Sole 
Ag<*nu  fur  John  Gillon  A  Co.,  Leith,  87  Warren  St.,  N.  V. 


U 


I  ANTED -AGENTS.  (920  per  day 

sell  the  celebrated  HO.MK  SHUTTLE  SEWI 
MACHINE,  Has  the  under-feed,  makes 
'  lock-stiteh"  (alike  on  both  sides),  and  Is  / 
Scensed.  The  best  and  cheapest  flimlly  See 
^hlne  in  the  market.  Address  JOUNBf 
CEARK,  ft  CO.i  Boston,  Mass.,  PIttsb 
Pa  .  I'hleavn.  III.,  or  at.  (.nnla.  Mo. 


Roval  Havana  Lottery  of  Cnl 

•  330,(M)0  In  gold  drawn  every  aeventeen  da 
Information  ftimlshed  by  GJ 
UPI^M,  9  Weybosset  Street.  Providence,  R.  I. 
j|kO  K/b  A  MONTH  egally  made  with  ste 
"  and  Key-Check  Dies.  .Secure  Circular 
Bamplos,/rce.  S.  M.  SPENCER,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


RELIANCE  WRINGER. 

PERFECTED  1871. 


iNitM  Rolb, 
Most  Durable; 

SpinICop, 

Easiest  Work¬ 
ing; 

Cmei  Clanp, 

Firmest; 

Ike  Ckeipeit, 
Ike  Beit, 
mil. 


PROVIDENCE  TOOL  COMPANY, 

11  Warren  8t.,  N.  Y..  and  PROV.,  R.  I. 


Ul  (tA  A  MONTH  I  EMPLOYMENT  t 
OP  Extra  Indnoementa  I 

A  Premium  HORSE  and  WAGON  for  Agents. 

W  a  desire  to  employ  agents  for  a  term  of  seven  years, 
to  sell  the  Buckeye  $ '20.00  Shuttle  Sewing  Machines.  It 
makes  a  stitch  alike  on  botti  sides,  and  vs  the  best  low- 
priced,  llcerued  machine  In  the  world.  W.  A.  HEN¬ 
DERSON  ft  CO.,  Cleveland,  OWo,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


COUNT  ST.  GERMAIN’S 


TkADI-MABK. 

Oenerates  appetite.  Improves  digestion,  and  by  Its  gentle 
action,  regulates  the  system,  thus  precluding  w  recourse 
to  medicine,  A  small  portion  mixed  with  ordinary  tea 
imparts  to  It  a  delicious  aromatic  flavor.  Used  alone.  It 
Is  an  excellent  substitute  for  ordinary  tea,  and  admirably 
salted  to  those  with  whose  constitutions  Chinese  Teas  do 
not  agree.  Sold  hv  all  Druggists.  .Sole  .Agents  for  the 
United  States,  EDWARDES  ft  RUSSELL, 
No.  38  Veaey  Street,  New  York. 


SOUPS  and  BEEF  TEA  for  THE  MILLION, 
strengthening  Nourishment !  Economy  In  housekeeping  I 
LIEBIG’S  COMPANY’S  E.YTRACT  OFMEAT.  rocom- 
mended  by  the  (kculty,  received  the  highest  prizes  at  Paris, 
Havre,  Amsterdam,  and  that  is  supplied  to  the  British, 
French,  Russian,  Prussian,  and  U.  s.  Governments.  None 
genuine  without  the  signature  of  BARON  LIEBIG, 
the  inventor,  on  every  Jar.  Agents  In  .San  Francisco, 
CHURCH  A  CLARK  ;  New  Orleans,  K.  J.  HART  A  CO. 
Gen’l  Agents,  J.  MILUAU’S  SUNS,  183  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


-NECTAR 

18  A  PURE 

Black  Tea 

WITH  THE 

Green  Tea  Flavor. 

ARRANTED  TO  8UIT 
ALL  TASTES. 

For  Sale  Everywhera 


And  for  sale  Wholeaale  only  by  tha 


GREAT  ATLANTIC  &  PACIFIC  TEA  CA, 

P.  0.  Box  8806.  No.  8  Church  St.,  N.  Y. 

Sessd  tor  Thea-Neetar  Oirttslar. 


Reduction  of  Prices 

TO  OONfORM  TO 

REDUCTION  OF  DUTIES. 

CHEAT  SAVINC  TC  CCN8UMER8 

BY  GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 

HT"  Send  for  our  New  Price  List  and  a  Club  Form  will 
accompany  It  containing  foil  directions  —  making  a  large 
saving  to  consumers  and  remunerative  to  club  organizers, 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  GO., 

31  ft  33  YESEY  STREET, 

P.  0.  Box  8843.  New  York. 


For  One  Dollar— A  pair  of  Paris  Kid  Gloves,  any 
color,  shade,  or  size  —two  buttons  'ISc.  extra. 

For  One  Dollar —The  Latrst  style  Ladies’  Lace  Collar, 
For  One  Dollar  —  The  latest  style  Ladles’  Lace  Veil. 
For  One  Dollar- A  Ladles’  Lace  Handkerchief. 

For  One  Dollar  — The  Ladies’  Nilsson  Silk  'lie  will  be 
sent  by  mall. 

JAMES  E.  MCNALLY  A  CO., 
Importers,  349  Broadway,  and  '28  White  St, 
Slerchants  also  supplied. 


Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cnba 

.330,04)0  In  Gold  Draim  every  17  Day*. 
Prires  cashed  ar.d  InfonnaMon  fornlshed.  The  highett 
rates  paid  for  Doubloona.  All  kinds  of  Gold  and  Surer, 
Government  Bonds,  Ac.  Orders  promptly  fllled. 

TAYLOR  ft  CO.,  Bankera. 

No.  18  Wall  Street.  New  York. 


CHKOinOH,  NTEKE0MCI0PEI!I, 

Views,  Fram^  and  Albums  Imported  and  manu- 
focturM  by  E.  H.  ft  T.  ANTHONY  ft  CO.,  501 
Broadway,  New  York,  opposite  Metropolitan  HoteL 


Washstand  Cornice. 

(Patented  September,  1370.) 

Deeigned  to  protect  walls  ffom  the  spattering  of  water 
while  wiching.  It  not  only  serves  as  a  complete  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  wall,  but  makes  the  washstand 

A  BEAUTIFUL  ARTICLE  OF  FURNITURE. 

Attached  to  the  Cornice  are  two  arms  swinging  on  a 

Slvot,  to  which  may  be  added  a  Lambrequin  of  either 
Inalin,  Rep,  or  Lace;  or  the  arms  can  be  swung  out  and 
used  as  a  TOWEL  RACK. 

Elegant  designs  In  Walnut  and  Ash,  with  mottled  wood 
ornamenu,  hung  with  rich  Lace  Curtains. 

Of  Elnbomte  Patterns  ......  3.00 

Same,  without  Curtains  ....  2.00 

Sent  to  any  part  of  the  countiv  on  receipt  of  amount. 
Liberal  discount  to  the  trade.  All  orders  addressed  to 

LORD  &  TAYLOR, 

SOLE  AGENTS, 

Comer  Broadway  ft  20th  Street,  New  York. 

Bimmers  Pcrfiiinory. 

FABIS,  LONDON,  &  BBUSBELS. 

Sold  by  all  Dmcslsts. 

Rimmel’s  Pnrifled  Extract  of  Lime 
Juice  and  Glycerine,  for  cleansing  and 
softening  the  nalr,and  giving  it  a  beauti¬ 
ful  gloss  without  greasing  it.  The  most 
>-r>nling  and  refreshing  preparation  ever 
oflered  to  the  public. 

Special  Representatives  for  the  United 
States, 

EDWARDES  ft  RUS.SELL, 
38  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 

H.  HENDEILSON’S 

FAMILY  LIQUOR-CASES, 

Each  Case  containing  one  bottle  of 
OLD  PALE  BRANDY,  I  HOLLAND  GIN, 

OLD  RYE  WHISKEY.  OLD  PALE  SHilBRY, 
FINE  OLD  PORT,  |  OLD  BOURBON. 

Guaranteed  pure  and  of  the  veiw  best  quality. 
Price,  Setfen  Dollar^ 

Sent  bv  Express  C.  O.  D.,  or  Post-Office  order. 

H,  HENDERSON,  15  Broad  St.,  New  York. 

Bead  what  la  aald  of  It. 

"  By  testing  It  myself,  and  by 
having  others  test  It  thorough¬ 
ly,  I  have  verified  the  truth  of 
all  that  was  said  to  me  In  Its 
praise.  It  is  not  simply  a  good 
..thing ;  It  la  the  most  remarka¬ 
ble  of  the  glycerines,  and  the 
best  thing  in  the  seorld  for  the 
siHr,— the  complexion  by  Its 
nse  reaching  the  very  perfec¬ 
tion  of  beauty.” 

A.  L.  JONES  A  CO., 399  Brood- 
_ way,  N.  Y.,  and  all  Druggists. 

ANTED.  — Ladles  and  gentlemen  to  solicit  sub- 
V  T  scriptkms  for  Captain  Glazier’s  new  book,  “  TmKZ 
Yzars  IK  THE  Fidikal  Cavalkt.”  The  meet  thrilling, 
popular,  and  best-selling  work  of  the  day.  Anybody  can 

■  ■■  "  .  uly. 

New  York. 


sell  It.  Everybody  buys  it.  Sold  by  Agents  only. 
R.  H.  FERGUSON  A  CO.,  138  Bleecker  St.,  Ne 


Agents  I  Read  This  I 

nrE  WILL  PAY  AGENTS  A  SALARY  OF 
V  T  S  30  per  week  and  expenses,  or  allow  a  large 
commission,  to  sell  our  new  and  wotiderfol  Inventions. 
Address _ M.  WAGNER  A  CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 

MAPLEWOOD  INSTITUTE  for  Yonns  La- 
dica,  Pittsfield,  Maas.,  long  and  wMelv  known 
for  superior  racilltles  and  rare  beauty  and  salubrity  of  lo- 
catlon.  Address  REV.  C.  V.  SPEAR,  the  Principal. 

QCpQCT  of  perpetual  beauty,  andbeautifol  art  of  cnrl- 
OtUnt  I  ing  hair  just  discovered.  Sent  for  10  cents. 
Address  Prof.  IIARV^,  Garrettsvllle,  Ohio. _ 

THE  WORKS 

or 

NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 


ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  EDITION. 


MESSRS.  JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  A  CO.  have  begun  the 
publication  of  a  new  edition  of  Hawthorne’s  works,  com¬ 
prising 

The  Marble  Faun ;  or.  The  Romance  of  Monte 
Beni. 

The  Scarlet  Letter, 

The  House  of  ’The  Seven  Gables, 

Twice-Told  Tales, 

The  Snow  Imase,  and  other  Twice-Told  Tales, 
The  Blithedale  Romance, 

Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse, 

Passases  fPom  the  American  Note-Books, 
PassaKcs  fpom  the  EnsUsh  Note-Books, 

The  Italian  Journals,  together  with  much  new 
matter  hitherto  uncollected. 

Each  volume  is  handsomely  lUnstratcd  and  bound. 

NOir  REAOr. 

THE  MARBLE  FAUN.  1  vol. 

TWICE-TOLD  TALES.  1  vol. 

MO.^SES  FROM  AN  OLD  MANSE.  I  vol. 

THE  .SCARLET  LETTER,  AND  THE  BLITHEDALE 
ROMANCE.  l\oI. 

The  remaining  volumes  will  be  published  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals. 

Price  per  volume,  9  2.00. 

•,*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO,,  Boston. 

Late  Tlckirar  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co. 


Price,  •  1,00  a  volnme.  i 

CECIL  DBEEME.  With  Biographical  Sketch  by 
Glo.  W’lLLiax  CcKTis.  1  vol.  16mo. 

JOHN  BRENT.  1  vol.  16mo. 

EDWIN  BBOTHERTOFT.  1  vol.  16mo. 

CANOE  2lND  THE  SADDLE.  1vol.  ISmo. 

LIFE  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR.  1  vol.  16mo. 


“  ‘  Cecil  Dreeme  ’  is  no  ordinary  story  ;  no  common  man 
could  have  written  It, — could  have  conceived  It.  There  Is 
nodulnessinit;  every  page  sparkles -with  light  atrd  life;  the 
people  talk  in  epigrams.  The  style  Is  smooth  and  ftollc  at 
times,  like  that  of  a  choice  French  roman,  while  again  it 
is  decorous  and  impressive  enough  for  the  solenm  sadness 
It  Is  called  npon  to  asaume.  Wintbrop  wrote  fteely  as  a 
rruin  of  the  world,  yet  purely  as  a  woman.  There  la  dash 
in  his  fkshiotutble  men,  ejprif  in  hls  fine  ladies,  his  ‘  satiri¬ 
cal  rogue’  Is  cold  and  bitter,  and  his  common  clay  la 
rough  and  gritty;  yet  he  never  lets  foU  a  word  unworthy 
of  hls  high-toned  mind  and  virtuous  soul.  There  Is  trage¬ 
dy  in  hls  chapters;  sin,  remorse,  despair,  retribution  are 
there  too;  but  they  are  not  all,  they  are  not  even  greatest ; 
honor,  love,  the  wisdom  which  Is  above  the  *  children  of 
this  world’  are  there, and  are  ascendant.”—  7bm  Polio 
in  Boston  Transcript. 


“  *  John  Brent  ’  Is  a  good  story,  simply  as  a  story,  and 
Its  descriptlotu  and  portraitures  of  character  are  aU  ffesh 
as  nature  and  lifo.  The  author’s  observation  was  keen, 
hls  memory  good,  so  that  he  puts  the  people  he  met  Into 
books,  —  their  nutnners,  language,  and  characteristics. 
Just  as  they  lived  and  moved.  It  It  the  creation  of  genina. 
Its  spirit,  dash,  and  moving  vitality  Is  unsurpassed.  The 
whole  book  sparkles  with  a  fresh  style,  and  exhibits  force. 
Are,  and  fttedam.” — Hartford  Courant. 


"  ’  Edwin  Brotbertoft  ’  Is  something  better  than  an  en¬ 
tertaining  novel  or  a  brilliant  romaiKe;  ’t  la  a  charming 
prose  poem.  Wit,  pathos,  eloquence,  and  poetry  are  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  work  with  lavish  prefosion.  Tha 
style  sparkles,  glitters,  and  gleams  like  suruhlne  upon  tho 
water.  If  the  plot  of  the  work  Is,  like  the  plot  of  the  best 
modem  novels,  very  slight  indeed,  ’t  Is  worked  up  In  a 
masterly  iruinner.  The  Interest  of  the  story  never  flap. 
It  holds  the  reader  as  with  hooks  of  s'ccl.  The  characters, 
especially  of  the  brave,  gallant,  noble  Major  .Skerret,  and 
the  angelically  bcautifol,  bat  devilishly  wicked  Mrs. 
Brotbertoft,  are  delineated  with  the  skill  and  ability  of  a 
master  of  the  art  of  novel-writing.  The  work  contains 
many  powcrfol  descriptions,  and  one  or  two  very  dramatic 
scenes  and  situations.”  —  S.  1'.  Evening  Post. 


”  It  Is  a  pity  that  this  sntbor’s  works  were  not  pnblishetl 
while  he  was  living,  for  they  do  him  much  credit,  and  It 
would  hare  been  gratifying  to  him  to  see  the  encomiums 
passed  upon  them.  It  may  be  remembered  that  he  died 
while  battling  for  bis  flag  and  country.  The  reviewer  need 
have  no  fear,  then,  of  offending  the  author;  yet  the  critics 
have  found  but  few  blemishes  in  hls  wrltinp.  Theodore 
Winthrop  Is  snatched  away  In  the  prime  of  hls  life.  WhUe 
we  cannot  class  him  among  great  writers,  hls  pen  gives 
great  promise  that  he  would  have  made  hls  mark.  In  this 
volume,  ‘  Canoe  and  the  .Saddle,’  he  relates.  In  thirteen 
chspters,  hls  experience  and  adventures  with  the  savages 
of  the  northwestern  rivers  and  forests.  In  point  of  de¬ 
scription  and  narrative,  this  volume  wlU  be  found  more 
Interesting  than  ‘  John  Brent  ’  or  ‘  Cecil  Dreeme.’  Some 
of  the  scenes  which  the  author  draws  are  very  romantic, 
and  the  ‘  dangers  he  has  passed  ’  really  thriUlng.  While 
they  read  like  Action  they  possess  the  advantage  of  being 
truthful.”  —  Home  Journal. 


“  Messrs.  James  R  Osgood  A  Co.  have  published  a  pop¬ 
ular  edition  of  the  popular  novels  by  Theodore  Winthrop, 
•  John  Brent,’  ’  Cecil  Dreeme.’  ‘  Edwin  Brotbertoft,’  ’  Ca¬ 
noe  and  the  Saddle,’  and  ‘  Life  In  the  Open  Air.’  This  edition 
In  type  and  page  Is,  we  believe,  similar  to  the  former  edi¬ 
tions,  but  the  volumes  are  bound  In  very  handsome  green 
cloth  covers,  stamped  with  bcautifol  ornamental  work  on 
backs  and  sides.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  the  evidence  which 
the  publication  of  this  new  edition  affords,  that  the  works 
t>f  the  gifted  young  hero  whose  life  went  out  at  Big  Bethel 
and  wh(Ae  success  In  literature  only  began  after  he  had 
cea.sed  to  aspire  for  earthly  fame,  still  And  ftvor  and  ap¬ 
preciation  with  the  public,  and  hold  an  honorable  place 
dropite  the  hosts  of  new  candidates  claiming  attent  'i  n. 
The  price  of  these  volumes  is  S 1-90  each. 


For  sale  by  aU  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers. 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  4  GO..  Pobiisiien,  Boiton. 

E.  P.  Dcttos  a  COj^  713  Broadway.  New  Y-ork.  Special 
Agents  for  J.  R  O.  A  Co.’s  Publlcatlona. 


Hi 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[July  29, 1871. 


eaiLDERs 


SELTZER 


ELGIN 

WATCHES 


Union  Square,  New  York. 


NEW  STYLES  FOR  SUMMER  WEAR. 


Bigelow,  Kennard,&  Go. 


JEWELLERS, 

331  Washiogton  Street,  Boston, 

Offer  far  Mle,  at  WHOLESALE  AND  BETAIL,  at 
LOWMT  rucES, 


Etcit  Tariety  of  alze  and  quality.  In  GOLD 
and  SILVER  CASES. 

The  experience  and  extenalye  facllitlea  of 
the 


DNCLE  SAM’S  FAVORITE  CHILD. 


Waltham  Company 


The  ElRin  Illnatratrd  Almanac  for  1871,  or  the  niaitratcd 
Article  on  “  Ancient  and  Modem  Tlme-Kccpcra,”  by  A. 
D.  Richardson,  sent  ftcc  upon  application  to  National  (El¬ 
gin)  Watch  Company,  127  and  129  Lake  Street,  Chicago, 
or  No.  I  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


enable  them  to 
and  most  dealral 


irodnce  the  lari^st  variety 


AN  ORANQE-OUTANG. 


We  sell  Waltham  Watches  in  Gold  and  Silver  Coses 
only,  but  at  prices  so  low  that  there  is  no  longer  anv  In¬ 
ducement  to  purchase  the  worthless  watches  with  which 
the  country  has  been  flooded.  For  (hll  particulars  .md 
prices  send  fur  our  Illustrated  Frlce  List,  and  nientiun 
Evsrt  Satuxdat. 

HOWARD  &  CO., 

No.  865  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  new  "  Boya’  Watch  ”  Is  now  ready. 


THE  ABTERICAN  ORGAN  contains  the  latest  improvements. 

IT  IS  UNRIVALLED  in  tone  and  in  branty  of  exterior. 

ILLl’STRATED  CATALOGUES  sent  free.  Address 

THE  SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO.,  Boston,  Maas. 


PRATTS  ASTRAL  OIL.  « 


made.  WILL  NOT  EXPLODE  OR  TAKE  FIRE  IF*  THE  LAMP  18 
UPSET  AND  BROKEN.  Millions  of  gallons  have  been  sold,  and  no  accidents  have 
ever  occurred  from  it. 

on.  HOUSE  OF  CHAS.  PRATT,  NEW  YORK. 


WATCHES  fl-om  SI4 
to  S400.  A  New  Watch 
for  Boys,  and  Bailrimd 


Established  1770. 


e-Keeper,  is  described  in  our  new  Illustrated  Cnt- 
e.senl/reebyH.  O.  F<»RD  &  CO.,  M  Tremont  St., 
>n.  Prim  rtdattd.  GtHids  sent  C._0.  D. 

Catalogues  of  Architectural 
11  books  fVee.  A.  J.  Hicknell  A 

Co.,  27  Warren_St.,>^Y.  _ 

ORE  VICTORIES  1  —  in  a  thousand  recent  en¬ 
counters  with  Cbronic  Dyspepsia,  Vinegar  Uittera 


NEW  ENGIiAND  BBANCH 

WiLLcox  &  Gibbs  Sewing  Machine  Co. 


143  Tremont  Street, 


CORNER  or  TEMPLE  PLACE, 


E.  W.  NEFF.  Mannuer. 


Quite  Run  Downa’’ 

How  often  is  this  expression  used  by  persons  whose  bodies  and  minds  arc  exhausted 
by  the  tolls  and  anxieties  of  business  life.  Slerc  stimulants  do  no  good  in  such  cases, 
llieir  first  effect  Is  transient.  The  reaction  disastrous.  In 

I  TARRANT8  EFFERVESCENT  SELTZER  APERIENT, 

^hctrac  remedy  fbr  this  breaking  down  of  the  physical  energies,  and  the  animal 


BALL,  BLACK,  &  CO 


FTJRTSriTUBE. 

BEAL  &  HOOPER, 

Black  Walnut  Sets 


565  &  567  Broadway,  New  York, 

Call  attention  to  their  veiy  extensive  stock  of 

SILVERWARE, 

PRECIOUS  STONES, 
niFOBTED,  Airs  AKEKICAN  WATCHES  OF 
WALTHAM  MAHUFaCTHBE, 
JEWELRY, 

BRONZES, 

CLOCKS, 

8TATUAHY,  GAS  FIXTHBES,  &c. 

Our  goods  are  of  the  best  quality,  perfect  in  design  and 
flni.h,  and  sold  at  fair  prices.  Strangers  in  the  city  are 
cordially  Invited  to  visit  our  salesiooms  whether  they  wish 
to  purchase  or  not. 


spirits  la  pruvld^.  It  renovates  and  refreshes  the  assimilating  organs  and  the  nerves, 
while  It  carries  off  without  violence  or  pain,  all  the  impurities  wlilch  clog  the  bowels 
and  vltlatr-  the  blood.  In  Indigestion,  biliousness,  cunslipatlon,  nervous  weakness, 
and  hypochondriasis,  it  has  no  rival,  except  the  water  of  the  Seltzer  Spring  Itself,  of 
Which  It  is  the  exact  »^^^rfrct^.iv.frnt. 


COMPLETE,  FOB  TUX 


Superior  In  Quality, 

Beautiful  in  Finish, 

Perfect  in  Deslpn, 

AKD 

WARBiTiTTED  IN  EVERY  RESPECT, 

Ot  AT  THE 

Manii&ctaren’  Prices. 

to  CO  _ 

SALESr  ^  HAYMARKET  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 

^  I  Catalogues  by  mail  when  desired. 

To  «  ct  ericans  Travelling 
0  in  Europe. 

CirciilR  2^  jofCredit.availablcinSterlliigorFranca, 
Issued  b 

^  3S  BROTHERS  &  CO., 

27  Sti  O  Boston ;  19  Williim  Bt,  H.  Y. 


LIFE  AND 


ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 
{company  of  llartfonl.  Conn,  Cash  Assets, 
tI,VI8A88.  Grants  LIFE  and  ENDOW¬ 
MENT  Policies,  of  all  approved  forms.  Am¬ 
ple  Security,  Low  Rates.  Also  Insures  against 
ACCIDENTS,  causing  death  or  total  dis¬ 
ability.  Policies  written  by  the  year  or  month. 
Has  i^d  STOO  per  day  for  Seven  Years 


In  beneflls  to  policy -holders. 


l,OO^Gifts. 

GRAND  GIFT  CONCERT 

AND  DISTRIBUTION, 


For  the  benefit  of  the  FoiindUna  Asylum  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  In  the  City  or  New 
York,  and  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Or¬ 
phans’  Home,  Washington,  D.  C., 

to  be  held  in  WASIIINGTON,  D,  C.,  under  and  hv  virtue 
of  s  permit  from  the  Hon.  Commissioner  of  Inlcrnid  Av¬ 
enue  (positively)  on  ITiiirsday,  J  illy  27, 1871. 

After  the  Concert,  the  Commissioners  will  award  to  the 
sncccssflil  ticket-holders  1,003  GIFTS,  amounting  to 


PURIFY  THE  BLOOD  AND  BEAUTIFY  THE  COMPLEXION  BY  USING 

HELMBOLD’S  CATAWBA  GEAFEJinCE  PULS, 

AUD 

HELMBOLD’S  HIGHLY  CONCENTRATED  FLUID  EXTRACT  SARSAPARILLA 

This  Is  the  time  to  use  good  blood-renewing,  pnriftrtng,  and  Invigorating  medicines.  "  Helmbold’s  Fluid  Extract 
Barsaparllla,”  and  “  Helmbold’s  Fluid  Extract  Grape-Juice  Pills,”  are  the  best  and  most  reliable. 

One  bottle  of  “  Helmbold’s  Fluid  Extract  Barsaparllla  ”  equals  in  strength  one  gallon  of  the  sirup  or  decoction  as 
made  ^druggists;  and  a  wineglass  added  to  a  pint  of  water  equals  the  celebrated  Lisbon  DIetDrtnk,  — a  delightftiland 
healthral  beverage.  „  ,  , 

The  "  Orap^nice  Pill  ”  is  composed  of  Fluid  Extract  of  Catawba  Grape-Juice  and  Fluid  Extract  Rhubarb.  Usefrl 
in  all  diseases  requiring  a  cathartic  remedy,  and  flu  superior  to  all  other  purgatives,  such  as  salts,  magnesia,  Ac. 
"  nelmbold’s  Grape-Juice  Pill  ”  Is  not  a  patented  pill,  put  np  as  those  oMinarlly  vended,  but  the  resnit  of  ten  years 
experimenting  and  great  care  in  preparation.  Safe  for  and  taken  by  children.  Ko  nausea;  no  griping  pains;  hut  mild, 
pleasant,  and  safr  in  operation.  Two  bottlea  of  the  "Fluid  Extract  of  Barsaparllla  ”  and  one  bottle  of  the  "  Grapc-,1  nice 
Pills  ”  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold  to  those  suffering  ftwn  bad  blood,  poor  complexion,  headache,  nervousness,  wak^ 
fulneos  at  night,  costlveneas,  and  Irregalaritles ;  and  to  those  suffering  flrom  broken  and  delicate  constitutions  it  will 

Sve  new  blood,  new  vigor,  and  new  lifr.  The  ”  Catawba  Grape-Pills  ”^are  done  up  with  great  care  and  in  handsome 
ittles,  and  will  surpass  all  those  vended  hi  wooden  boxes,  and  carelessly  prepared  by  Inexpeiienced  men,  comparing 
with  the  English  and  French  style  of  manuflKturing.  All  of  H.  T.  Hclmbold’s  preparations  are  Pharmaceutical,  not  a 
single  one  being  patented,  but  all  on  their  own  merits. 

Prepared  by  H.  T.  HELMBOLD,  Practical  and  Analytical  Chemist,  Ciysu;  Palace  Pbaraacy, 
(Wt  Broadway,  New  York  :  Palace  Pharmacy,  Oilsey  House,  Broadway  and  Twenty-Ninth  Bt.,  New  York  i  Temple 
of  Phaimacy.  Continental  Hotel,  I’hlladelphla  ;  and  104  South  Tenth  St.,  Philadelphia. 

HELMBOLD'S  EXTRACT  BUCHU  HAS  GAINED  A  WORLD-WIDE  FAME. 

SOLD  BY  DRUGGISTS  EVERYWHERE. 


62,000  ’TICKETS  ONLY  WILL  BE  SOLD 
AT  SS  EACH. 

HON.  H.  McCullough,  Elkton,  Md.  ;  MAJOR 
GEO.  T.  CASTLE.  Baltimore,  Md.,  Commissioners. 

HON.  JAS.  8.  NEGLEY,  M.  C.,  PltUburg,  Pa.,  Trus¬ 
tee. 

References.— MaJ.-Oen.  D.  Hnnter,  tT.8.  A.,  Wash- 
Ington,  D.  C. ;  Hon.  Jas.  8.  N'eriey,  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  First 
National  Bank,  Hagerstown,  Md.  ;  Appleman  i  Co., 
Bankers,  Hagerstown  ;  Cpdegraff  A  Sons,  Hagentown  ; 
Hon.  R.  4.  Brent.  late  Attorney-General,  Baltimore  ; 
C.  F.  Abbott,  »q.,  20  P.  O.  Ave.,  Baltimore  ;  Jno.  H. 
Fowler,  Esq.,  Baltiroorc  ;  W.  H.  Myers  A  Bro.,  Exchange 
Place,  Baltimore. 

]>eeds  of  the  above  Real  Estate  certified  to  by  counsel 
in  the  hands  oi  the  Trustee. 

Tickets  and  Circulars  can  be  had  of 

P.  C.  DEVXIN,  General  Aeent, 
Stationer  and  Printer,  No.  31  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
Orders  by  mall  receive  prompt  attention.  Send  for  cir- 
cnlar. 

GOOD  RESPON.SIBLE  AGENTS  WANTED. 
TICKETS  SENT  ”  C,  O.  D.” 


Is  rapidly  ■npsfisding  sll  othsr  prsparsIlOM  Ibe  piudaeiag 
fflepsaf,  Swt€t  snd  WhoUaomt  ROLLS,  MISCUIT8,  SMMAD, 
Bucintimt  snd  othsr  OrtidU  Cakt$.  Btr/teUt  Bon  and 
BRUUe,  snd  otMFS  nodf  tm  tmwuHmf  tut.  Ths  CBMAF. 
BSrBaUntPowdtrtHti*  I70A£J>,  and  It  WILL  KBMP  OS 
LASDOBSEA,tnmt  cUmaU,  for  ItU  wsU  adspud 

to  th«  nss  of  Bwituerm,  Mtntn,  Bartotrt,  BmigntnU,  do., 
and  U  In  fact.  In  tterf  rttptet,  Iht  BBST  TMAST POWBMM 
audo  ’’/or  (So  XtteSen,  (So  Ctap,  (So  CWlog.’’ 

SOLD  BT  OBOCEB8  A  DEALERS  EVERTWBERE. 

Manafactared  bj  DOOLEY  &,  BBOTHEB, 

69  NEW  STREET.  NEW-YORK< 


FOR  BALE  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


Printed  at  the  Unlveralty  Preei,  Cambridge,  hi  Welch,  Ifigslov,  A  Co.,  fur  Jameo  K.  Osgaiod  A  Co. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 
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L.VTE  PUBLICATIONS. 


the  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY,  for  July,  I 

-I-  18il.  BeginninK  of  lb«  ‘28tb  volume.  I 

Tbe  .Vtlaiitic  fur  J  ul^'  U  uow  reaily,  with  a  brilliant  list 
of  contributors. 

LO.VUKtLLOW',  BRET  H.\RTE. 

(JEOKtiE  ELiOT,  HOWEI.l,'*, 

M.XE  lilUUl.NSOS, 

JOM.\  lUY,  K.  II.  U.\X.\,  Jr., 

J,  \V.  BkEOKEST.  t'L.VRE.\CE  KING, 

JXJIES  T.  FIELUti,  and  others. 

AKT/CLES  ASD  WS/TEBS. 

THE  POET  OE  .>tIEKR\  FLVT.  By  Bbkt  Hartr. 

(  I  ho  first  of  a  series  ot  regular  contributions,  to  be  eon- 
tinued  in  every  number.) 

THE  BOY  .\SU  THE  BROOK.  By  H.  W.  Losgfel- 

LO»-. 

AMti.\RT.  A  PR-VHATIC  POEM.  By  George  EuoT. 
HOW  WE  MET  JOHN  BROWN.  By  R.  H.  I>A.Na,  jR. 
SP.VXl.'^H  BI  LL  FlUHTISG.  By  JOHN  Hat. 

THEIR  WEUIHSG  JOl'R.VEY.  By  W.  D.  Howells. 
THE  VISION'  OF  THE  FAITHFI'L.  ByJOHxG.SA.\E. 
KATE  BEAI  MOXT.  By  J.  W.  DEFOREST.  (Mr.  I)e- 
ForC't’s  admirable  and  powerful  story,  which  will  bo 
comiiiued  throuah  the  pivsent  year.) 

THE  A!«CEXT  of  MOL’NT  TVND.VLL.  By  Cl.vb- 
ENCE  KIKC. 

Dlt’KEXS'!<  FIRST  VISIT  TO  AMERICA,  with  many 
onginal  letters.  By  James  T.  Fielus. 

S.APPHO.  By  Tbomas  W.  Higginson. 

FROM  GEXER.\T10X  TO  GEXER-VTIOX.  By  Car- 
ULIEE  CHESEBRO'.  | 

CAN  \  BIRD  REASON  r  By  Thojias  M.  BREWER,  j 
HOW  IOOr.MYOVERCO.TT.  By  Geo.  E.  Warieg,  jR.  ‘ 
TIUXSFIGl'RED.  By  W.  C.  Wilelnsox.  ; 

REVIEWS  A.ND  LITERARY  NOTICES.  ! 

Terms.— M  cents  a  number:  $4.00  a  year.  Two  copies,  ' 
$  1.00  :  Five  copies,  $  ItkUU  ;  Ten  Copies,  $  40.00,  and  $  4.00  I 
lot  each  additlonrU  copy.  I 

QUR  YOUNG  FOLKS  for  July,  1871. 

CONTESTS. 

JACK  H.CZARD  AND  HIS  FORTUNES.  By  J.  T. 
Trowbridge. 

Chap.  NVIII.  An  Unwelcome  Interruption.  — Chap.  I 
Xl.V  The  Battle.— Chap.  .\.Y.  Home.  I 

last  L.\B0R.S  ASI)  death  OF  PRINCE  HENRY 
THE  NAVIGATOR.  By  James  Partok. 

DUMPY  DUCKY  (Poem).  By  Lrcv  Labcom. 

Ol'R  TRAPS.  By  Charles  A  Walrer. 

ONE  LITTLE  INDIAN  BOY.  AND  HOW  HE  BECAME  1 
A  MEDICINE  MAN.  Parti.  By  llELEX  C.  Weeks.  I 

THE  CARRYING  TR-VDE.  By  the  Author  of  "Seven 
Little  Sisiers.” 

A  DAY  IN  E.\RLV  HAY-TIME  (Poem).  By  C.  E. 

Gerrt.  I 

BOTH  AND  NEITHER-  Great  Gran’ma’s  Story.  By  ! 

Mbs.  W.  A.  Lawrexce.  I 

SI  Y  ANT’S  COW.  ByH.  H.  I 

LITTLE  AGNES’S  .YDVENTURE.  By  Margaret  ; 

Bre.nda.  I 

THE  STRE.VM  LET  (Poem).  By  J.  T.  Trowbridge.  I 

OUR  YOUNG  CONTRIBUTORS.  j 

THE  EVENING  L.CMP,— ContaininR  Vlllikens  and  his  | 
Dinah,  an  illiistra'ed  ballad,  to  be  performed  by  children 
from  eight  to  twelve  yean  old,  arranged  by  G.  B.  Bart-  ; 
LETT, ;  Rebuses,  Ac.  ! 

Terms. —-J3  cents  a  number;  $2.00 a. rear.  .\n  extra 
ropv  for  five  8ubscriptioii>.  'I  he  .Atlantic  .Montiilt  and 
til  B  Young  Folks.  $.V0U;  Our  Young  Folks  and  . 
Evert  Saturday,  $(i.00. 

THE^NO^hTaMERICAN  review  i 

-1.  FOR  JULY.  — Tbe  quarter(>-  Issue  of  tbe  Sorth  I 
AmeriettK  Bnieu  for  July  contains  several  features  of  | 
engaging  interest.  Da  contents  will  include,  “Minority  i 
Kepreaeutatlou,’’  by  Edwanl  .Stanwood  ;  ’’  Tlie  Mythology 
of  the  Romans,’’  by  I'rofessor  W.  F.  .Allen  ;  "  I  he  Genesis  | 
of  Species,”  by  Chaiincey  Wright  ;  “ '1  he  Meaning  of  Rev-  i 
enue  Refurm.''  by  David  .A.  Wells :  and  articles  by  Rev,  . 
Dr.  Thompson,  Professor  Wbliiiey,  and  others.  I 

NEW  BOOK  OF  NONSENSE.  By  ! 

Edward  Lear.  Comprising  Nonsense  Songs,  Sto-  ' 
Ties,  Botany,  and  Alphabets.  Profiisely  illustrated  from  , 
original  grotesque  designs  by  the  Author.  Square  12mu.  | 
$'i.VU. 

M  r.  Edward  Lear,  the  original  nonsense  man,  has  re¬ 
cently  produced  a  new  volume,  which  outdoes  his  funner  | 
eOiirts,  tuid  certainly  caps  tbe  climax  of  deliglitful  ab-  ; 
surdity.  .Messrs.  James  R.  Osgood  A  Co.  have  just 
reprinted  this  comical  volume,  which  Is  of  all  Isiolts  the  | 
most  triumphantly  nonsensical;  as  the  Pall  Hall  Ua- 
true  saj-s:  ’•  Tbe  alphalicts  are  fUimy,  the  storic.-.  are  fun-  , 
nier,  the  botany  ingr-niousiy  comical,  and  tbe  songs  are  I 
most  ingenious  and  comical  of  all.  'I  he  illustrations  are 
ridiculously  clever  sketches.  Who  chooses  this  bunk  will  ! 
cboiise  wefl.’’  Certainly  no  one  will  find  a  more  amusing 
book  nor  a  more  humorous  companion  for  a  dull  hour. 

T  UCILE  AND^ OTHER  POEMS.  By 

OwKN  Meredith.  A  new  popular  edition  of  young 
Mulwer  Lytton'a  most  popular  poem,  containing  also  other 
fa%’orite  verges  by  the  author.  With  numeruub  illustra* 
tkms.  1  v(^.  8vo.  Paper,  du  cents. 

The  Onnmnati  Commercial  says  of  “Lucilc**:  “The 
marvellously  poetic  prose  novels  of  Robert  Lytton,  who 
still  clings  to  the  pseudon>'nie  under  which  his  first  suc¬ 
cesses  were  achieved,  are  known  to  all  readers.  It  would 
be  scarcely  fair  to  call  the  volume  before  us  a  prosaic 
no%’ei  in  verse,  yet  no  other  equal  number  of  words  will 
convey  so  accurate  a  general  idea  of  Its  character.  It  is 
(me  Of  those  tales  of  *  society.*  of  the  construction  of  which  i 
the  bard’s  father  is  so  peirect  a  ma’^ter:  Is  sufficiently 
spiced  with  lo%'e  and  Jeaio(i»y,  of  course,  and  1*^  l<^  Dn  to  ' 
an  admirably  proper  ending,  through  some  two  hundred  ' 
and  fifty  pages  of  finished  versification.  Through  all,  I 
fiowever.  there  is  much  true  and  ptire  poetic  feeling,  with  I 
a  slight  fiavor  of  the  better  side  of  Byron’s  genius,  and  of 
(he  easy,  graceful,  refined  philosophy  which  characterized 
Uulwer  Lytton’s  later  works.’* 

the  ENGLISH  GOVERNESS  AT  THE 

.1  SIAM  E‘IE  COURT.  With  16  fiill-mgc  illu.tratioiu 
anil/ar-jimt/c  of  letur  from  the  King  or  Siam.  By  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Leonowens.  New  edition.  1vol.  Itvo.  $3.0(1. 

••  One  of  the  bandi^imeH  as  well  ns  most  Interctlng 
liook.  of  tbe  neaMm,  1.  Mr*.  l«oniiwen.’.  ’  Englinb  Gov- 
jrnvM  at  the  Siame-se  Court,’  publi>hcd  by  James  R.  Os¬ 
good  A  Co.  This  book  embodies  tbe  recollections  of  six 

?  ears  m  tbe  ro.val  palace  at  Bangkok,  in  which  the  most 
ntlinate  relations  were  enjoyed  with  Ibenilingramily  and 
tbe  high  dimitaries  of  tbe  nation,  and  every  opportunity 
was  given  for  observation  to  one  so  well  able  to  observe  as 
Mrs.  Leonowens.  1  here  Is  no  department  in  which  the 
author  Is  n-t  well  infurmed,  — religion,  literature,  social 
enstoms,  national  and  personal  characicr,  ceremonies  and 
observances,  being  all  trcate<l  in  a  manner  at  once  in¬ 
structive  and  highly  entertain'.ng.  Indeed,  the  Ivaik  reads 
(ike  a  fiction  becaure  of  its  novelty,  and  is  written  in  the 
most  cbarmiiig  style.  1he  bfsik  is  a  deliglittiil  one  in  ' 
ever?-  respect,  intensely  Inteiesting,  beautirully  illustrated  i 
and  finely  printed.  It  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  attcu-  \ 
tiun  which  It  dcsen-es.’’—  Button  Pott.  I 

“  the  SIAMESE  COURT,  as  seen  by  an  j 

X.  Krmliiih  goremef^K,  itt  quite  a  fn»li  and  cuiioiiM  ' 
chapter ofeocial  hiiitun'.  Her  record  gU'CA  a  ran;  insight  \ 
Into  the  cconomiCK.  habitudes,  and  characteristic»  of  a  < 
pba^e  of  Eastern  lire  comparatively  little  knowm.  It  U  j 
evidently  a  faithful  report;  and  brought  out  in  beautiful 
style,  with  excellent  illustrations,  choke  pfltH;r,  clear 
print,  and  exquisite  binding.  Mnt.  Leonowens  nai*  reason 
to  congratulate  heraalf  on  the  delay  which  ha«  enabled  her  I 
to  give  her  singular  and  auggcbtive  experience  to  tbe  pul>-  j 
lie  under  nuch  agreeable  aui^picc's.  The  volume  will  l>c 
found  not  only  iiiHnictit'e  but  highly  IntereHting,  and  a  i 
new  and  valuable,  as  well  as»  original,  contribiiliun  to  tiie  j 
literature  of  Oriental  trEvelp*’--H.  T.  TucikEuman,  in 
Boiton  TranKTi^t*  | 


QFFICE  OF  FISK  AND  HATCH,  , 

BANKERS  AND  DEALF.R.S  IN  GOVERNMENT  ' 
SECURITIES, 

No.  i  Nassau  Street, 

New  York,  June  21,  IRTl. 

It  Is  estimated  that  nearly  one  hundred  millions  of 
DOLLARS  w  ill  be  disbursed  In  the  month  of  July  fur  inter¬ 
est  and  dividends  on  Government,  State,  City,  and  Itail- 
10.-111  Bunds,  Railroad  and  Bank  Stocks,  Savings  Bunk 
Deposits,  Ac. 

•A  considerable  proportion  of  this  amount  must  seek  re¬ 
investment  in  safe  and  tvliable  securities. 

Preference  w-lll.  of  course,  be  given  by  prudent  inrestora 
to  those  combining  the  best  assurances  of  absolute  Mtfety 
wiih  a  liberal  mtcrcct  on  ihcir  cost. 

’The  amount  of  the  best  class  of  secnritics  now  available  j 
In  the  market,  at  price,  which  rvmk-r  them  desirable  and  | 
profitable  fur  inveatment,  i.  limited  in  cumpari.un  with  , 
the  amount  of  capital  which  must  K-ek  investment  tium 
the  approaching  J  uly  disbursement,  and  the  must  sub¬ 
stantial  of  these  must  be  rapidly  absorbed. 

The  First  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds  of  the  Chesa- 
PEAEE  AND  Ohio  Railroad  Cumpaxy  oiler  pecuUarm- 
ducements  to  judicious  investors.  | 

1.  The  R)3d  Is  under  experienced,  conscn'ative,  and  , 

bunurable  uianagumcnt.  I 

2.  There  it  ample  secarlty  for  the  entire  mortgage,  al¬ 
ready  existing  in  completed  Road,  Equipments,  and  work 
dune, 

3.  The  regular  and  prompt  payment  of  Interest  and  the 
security  of  the  principal  arc  beyond  question. 

4.  It  Is  an  old  and  successful  Road,  with  '227  miles  nuw 
in  profitable  uperatiun,  and  lOU  miles  additional  nearly 
compleicd,  exteniLug  itself  .n  response  to  tbe  demands  of 
commerce,  as  a  Gre.vt  East  axd  West  Truxk  Lixk 
ERUM  THE  Atlaxtic  TO  THE  Uiiio,  and  fur  the  accummu- 
datiun  of  the  immense  mineral  resources  along  Its  line. 

5.  The  traffic  necessary  to  render  Its  extension  profita¬ 
ble  does  nut  depend  on  a  slow  future  development,  but  an 
tnormout  and prqfitable  trade  u  already  icaitiiii/  /or  and 
tnriting  xt, 

6.  The  Chesapeake  axd  Ohio  Railroad  Compaxy 
is  one  of  the  strongest  and  must  reliable  and  trustwortby 
corporations  in  the  country,  w-ith  a  well-established  credit 
and  possessing  property  and  fiuncbisc-s  of  great  value, 

7.  The  Loan  Is  sufficient  in  amount  to  become  widely 
known,  popular  and  marketable,  while  It  w-ill  be  but  a 
Higbt  tax  upon  the  great  eaniiag  capabilities  of  tbo  Road. 

Biicc  of  tbe  bonds,  until  fUrtbcrnotice,  02,  and  accrued  | 
interest  from  May  1. 

FISK  A  II.VTCII.  I 

TNVESTMENT  SECURITIES,  j 
J.AY  COOKE  A  CO.  are  now  selling,  and  recommend  j 
as  a  profitable  and  safe  investment  forall  classes,  the  First  • 
Mortgage  7-30  Gold  Bends  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail-  i 
road  Company,  bearing  .Seven  and  Thrrs.-Tenths  per  cent  I 
gold  Interest  (more  than  8  percent  currency),  and  secured  i 
by  fint  and  only  mortg-age  on  the  entire  Ro-ad  niul  equip-  . 
ments,  and  on  mure  than  33,000  Acres  of  Land  to  every  . 
mile  of  track,  or  600  Acres  of  Land  to  each  $1,000  Bund,  i 
The  highest  current  price  will  be  paid  for  U.  8.  Five-  I 
Twenties,  and  all  other  marketable  .Securities  received  In  1 
exchange.  Pamphlets,  maps,  and  ftill  infunnatiuii  will  bo  I 
furnished  on  application  by  JAY  COOKE  A  CO.,  Phila-  ! 
delpliia.  New-  A'ork,  and  Washington,  and  by  most  Banks 
and  Bankers  throughout  the  uuuntr}-. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  29,  1871. 

THE  CITY  CLERGYMAN. 

AS  a  general  thing  it  may  be  said  that  the 
position  of  a  popular  city  clergyman, 
warmly  beloved  and  highly  paid,  is,  in  a  ' 
worldljr  sense,  the  most  enviable  one  that  a  I 
professional  man  can  desire.  Tbe  lawyer  in  ; 
good  practice  comes  into  constant  coflidon 
with  minds  on  an  equality  with  nis  own ; 
his  life  is  a  conflict;  and  every  defect  in  his 
learning,  his  logic,  and  his  professional  tact, 
is  relentlessly  exposed  by  an  opponent  who 
is  ravenous  to  deprive  him  of  his  clients,  by 
proving  himself  the  abler  man  of  the  two. 
The  clergyman,  if  he  only  has  eloquence 
and  unction,  is  allowed  to  make  statements 
which  are  unquestioned  by  bis  auditors, 
to  indulge  in  every  fallacy  which  is  con¬ 
nected  with  a  sentiment,  and  to  carry  out, 
to  ics  extreme  consequences,  the  baby  max¬ 
im  as  expressed  in  the  baby  rhyme,  “  Open 
your  mouth,  and  shut  your  e>es,  and  1  ’ll  i 
give  ycu  sometliing  to  make  you  wise.”  Tlie  ■ 
physician  in  gootf  practice  wastes  much  of  S 
his  life  in  a  struggle  with  the  old  women  who  I 
contest  with  him  the  ri^ht  to  take  charge  of  | 
his  patients ;  but  the  old  women,  sceptical  as 
to  the  doctor,  never  think  of  doubting  the  in-  ! 
fallibility  of  the  clergyman.  Therefore,  for 
the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  cheerfully  dele¬ 
gated  power,  we  consider  the  pojiufar  city 
minister  to  rank  the  first  among  the  envi¬ 
able  potentates  of  the  earth.  “If  I  were 
not  Alexander,  I  should  like  to  be  Diog¬ 
enes.”  Mr.  (iladstone  might  well  say,  “  If 
I  were  not  England’s  Prime  Minister,  I 
should  like  to  be  Spurgeon.”  General 


Grant  might  well  say,  “  If  I  were  not  Pred-  I 
dent,  1  should  like  to  lie  Henry  Ward  | 
Beecher.”  Ambition  can  have  no  liigher  | 
aim  than  to  direct  the  aliairs  of  a  nation,  or  j 
to  be  the  little  gtxl  of  a  great  jiarish.  j 

The  popular  city  clergyman  is  either  a  ^ 
delicate,  devout,  and  tortile  thinker,  or  a  | 
devout,  forcible,  and  entraining  ”  sermon-  i 
izer.  As  a  mere  tbinker,  be  brings  to  mind 
the  lines  of  Matthew  Aiuold  :  — 

tht»  sulT»*rinff  huniiin  pac»», 

III*  r»'aU  fjivli  \\t)uud.  varli  \veiikue.«i<  clear  i 
lit*  Ktruck  hi:<  on  the  plauc, 

s\ud  <^id,  '  TUuu  idlest  here,  and  here.’  ” 

But  though  he  indicates  and  explains  the 
moral  di^ease,  he  has  not  always  the  |)o\ver  j 
to  radiate  the  moral  strength  which  may 
cure  it.  Ills  spiritual  vitality  is  mostly  e.x-  \ 
huusted  in  detecting  and  interpreting  the  j 
symptoms.  Still,  he  is  very  properly  cm-  i 
ployed,  “  regardless  of  expense,”  as  one  of 
the  few  men  who  possess  real  spiritual  j 
insight.  Let  him  be  cherished  by  all  who  j 
value  civilization.  If  we  ever  go  back  to 
the  monkeys  and  gorillas  from  which,  ac-  ^ 
cording  to  Darwin,  we  originally  came,  it  ; 
will  be  by  scornfully'  disregarding  the  intu-  ! 
itions  of  original  spiritual  thinkers. 

But  thi  se  men,  as  we  have  said,  are  rtla-  i 
tivcly  deficient  in  force.  There  is,  however,  I 
one  man  in  tbe  country  who  combines  force  i 
and  iasight  in  an  extraordinary  degn'e,  —  ' 
Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Fundamentally  he 
represL-nts  force  rather  than  insight ;  but  it  , 
is  astonishing  how  much  spiritual  pcrcep-  ; 
tion  he  really  combines  with  physico  spirit-  i 
iial  vigor.  He  is  the  greatest  of  city  cler-  | 
gymen,  because  he  has  the  most  magnetic  | 
power.  He  radiates  “  Beecher  ”  into  every  , 
audience  he  addresses.  Sounder  d(x;trines  i 
and  deeper  thoughts  may  be  announced  by 
his  rivals,  but  who  can  resist  the  magnetism 
of  his  jiresencc  V  His  great  power  is  seen  , 
in  bis  capacity  to  communicate  his  own  rich  ; 
nature  to  the  vast  crowds  who  rush  to  hear  | 
him.  They  are  not  merely  informed  ;  tliey  | 
are  lifted  and  Btechcrized.  Still,  we  think  ' 
that  Beecher  might  be  bettered.  The  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  our  most  eflicient  American  jireac-h-  ' 
er  is,  that  his  force  is  somewhat  out  of  rcla-  ! 
tions  to  his  insight.  The  caprices  of  his 
individuality,  the  mere  chance-flashes  of  his  ' 
mind,  are  almost  elevated  into  dogmas, 
merely  because  he  pours  into  their  utter-  j 
ance  the  vigor  of  his  personality.  No  per-  , 
Eoa  who  coolly  thinks,  or  who  has  listened  to 
men  of  pure  religious  insight,  can  look  at  his  j 
cKicasional  “  outbursts  ”  ot  thought  with  any  j 
intellectual  patience.  The  “  man  behind 
the  thought  ”  may  be  a  great  force,  and  j 
should  be  recognized  as  such;  but  when 
force  is  in  any  way  divorced  from  insight,  it 
should  be  resisted,  as,  in  politics,  we  resist 
ail  Ibrms  of  imperialism.  Even  Beecher’s  I 
power,  though  commonly  genial,  has  a  touch  ; 
of  insolent  t}  ranny ;  his  individuality  doubt¬ 
less  invigorates,  but  at  the  same  time  it  , 
strives  to  subjugate  and  dominate.  One  of 
George  Eliot’s  characters  divides  all  the  j 
possibilities  of  human  thought  into  two  ^ 
parts,  namely,  “  hiimbusr  and  nuj  idee.”  The  ! 
defect  of  the  forcible  city  clergyman  is  dog-  j 
matism,  and  a  conse(}uent  oversight  of  the 
rights  of  other  minds.  He  swamps  the  in-  | 
telligence  of  his  auditors  by  the  overwhelm-  j 
ing  strength  of  his  appeal  to  tlieir  hearts.  i 

The  congregation  of  a  city  clergyman  is 
largely  composed  of  persons  interested  in 
the  living  questions  of  the  day,  intellectual  ' 
as  well  as  moral.  They  know  something  of 
the  controversies  between  science  and  faith, 
between  tlie  new  Biblical  criticism  and  the 
old  theology,  and  they  naturally  expect 
their  pastor  to  adapt  himself  to  (heir  intel¬ 
lectual  needs.  “  What  ground,”  they  ask, 

“  do  you  take  respecting  the  theory  of  Evo¬ 
lution,  which  some  scientists  consitier  makes 
the  human  soul  an  effect  of  physical  causes  V 
What  of  D.-irwinism?  On  one  side  we 
have  you  preaching  that  man  is  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels ;  on  the  other  side  a 
crowd  of  naturalists,  insisting  that  he  is 
only  a  little  higher  than  the  monkey.  And 
then  in  the  application  of  religion  to  prac¬ 
tical  life,  new  questions  relating  to  the 
morality  of  business  transactions  are  contin- 
i  ually  coming  up.  Is  the  adulteration  of  tbe 
comforts  and  necessaries  of  life  a  form  of 
!  murder V  Is ‘cornering’ a  stock  a  form  of  I 
I  theft?  Is  a  man  who  makes  a  colossal  fortune  j 
I  by  adulterating  food  or  ‘cornering’  stocks  ; 

a  fit  member  of  a  Christian  church  ?  Tliese  ! 
!  questions,  and  a  hundred  others,  puzzle  and  { 
disturb  us,  while  we  are  apparently  listen-  | 
ing  to  your  excellent  sermons.”  It  is  plain  I 
that  a  city  clergyman  should  be  a  close  j 
student  of  his  time,  and  keep  his  mind  on  a  | 
level  with  its  events  and  wants. 

Let  us  attempt  to  indicate  a  great  tempta¬ 
tion  of  the  city  clcrgj-man.  lie  gains  his 
position  in  virtue  of  his  force  of  thought 
or  will;  but  the  stronger  he  is,  the  more 


the  feminine  elements  of  his  uongreoation 
strive  to  weaken  him  by  their  flattcry 
tlieir  sympathy,  and  their  —  love!  Shculd 
our  modern  city  minister  happen  to  be  a 
fop,  a  fribble,  a  sentimentalist,  or  a  lib- 
ertini’,  he  might  work  an  immense  deal  of 
moral  mischief.  The  feminine  admiration 
of  his  virtue  and  holiness  has  a  danger  in  it. 
He  has  a  subtle  temptation  corresponding 
to  Othello’s :  —  “ 

**  Sht»  IovihI  me  for  the  m.’rnioni4 1  had  preached 
Aud  1  loved  her  that  she  did  li^steii  tu  them.’^ 

It  is  to  the  honor  of  the  typical  city  min¬ 
ister  that,  though  tome  folly  occ.sionally  re¬ 
sults  from  this  tenqilation  to  sentiment  and 
vanity,  it  very  rarely  leads  to  crime.  'Tlie 
moral  jmrity  of  jireaehers  is,  we  think,  gen. 
crally  on  a  level  wiih  the  doctrines  they 
preach.  _ 

OUR  NEWSPAPERS 
^piIERE  being  no  longer  any  call  for  gen- 
A  eral  ditqui.-itions  on  the  power  'and 
grandeur  of  the  press,  we  may,  perhaps, 
add  a  few  practical  observations  to  the 
recent  discussions  respecting  the  condition 
and  tendencies  of  American  new8pa|<-rs. 
We  have  to  record,  in  the  first  place,  a 
marked  progress  of  late  years  in  eomplete- 
ness  and  coiiiprthcnsiveness.  'The  tendency 
in  most  kinds  of  business  is  always  toward 
division  of  labor  into  specialties.  Tlie  re¬ 
tail  trade  has  split  into  seores  of  different 
and  distinct  branches;  and  nearly  every 
manul'aetiire,  from  that  of  a  pin  u])wnrd,  has 
separated  into  several  processes,  which  are 
carried  on  indejicndently.  To  this  there  is 
the  counter-tendency  toward  combination,  a 
result  of  which  is  seen  in  the  mammoth  re¬ 
tail  establishment  of  Stewart.  Tlie  news¬ 
paper  press  of  this  country  has  been  subject 
to  similar  influences  of  an  antagonistic  nature. 
While  the  numlier  and  value  of  special  jour¬ 
nals —  like  those  devoted  to  the  various  pro¬ 
fessional  and  business  interests,  and  to  the 
advocacy  of  special  principles  or  movements 
—  have  increased,  the  complexity  and  com¬ 
pleteness  of  the  average  American  journal 
have  increastd  in  a  still  more  remarkable 
degree.  The  very  business  of  journalism, 
like  that  of  the  common  carrier,  runs  to  tbe 
greatest  variety  and  comprehensiveness. 
The  editor  is  an  expressman,  who  is  bound 
to  serve  ilie  greatest  number  of  customers 
with  fidelity  and  despatch.  Hence  eveir 
issue  of  his  paper  contains  matter  for  all 
classes  of  re.iders  and  gives  the  news  of  the 
world  boiled  down.  The  best  newspapers 
do  this  in  the  best  manner.  If  we  compare 
the  newspaper  of  the  times  —  particularly 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war — with  its  pre¬ 
decessor  of  fifty  or  more  years  ago,  we  shall 
see  that  the  real  difference  —  and  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  marvellous — is  in  this  fact-collecting, 
news-giving  quality,  rather  than  in  editorial 
ability.  In  thisrespect  American  journalism 
is  unquestionably  the  first  in  the  world. 

ITiis  progress  is  often  underestimated,  but 
it  is  really  the  forerunner  and  condition  of 
all  the  excellence  in  journalism  which  we 
hope  for  in  the  future.  The  newspaper  is 
not  a  review,  an  oracle,  nor  efsenlially  an 
organ  of  any  kind,  and  its  order  of  develop¬ 
ment,  therefore,  must  proceed  dircctlv  from 
its  nature  indicated  by  its  name.  ithout 
untiring  enterprise  and  alertness  in  collect¬ 
ing  news,  and  judgment  ."nd  tact  in  “  making 
up,”  first-class  journalism  in  this  country  is 
simply  impossible. 

Ihe  next  gratifying  evidence  of  progress 
we  have  to  note  is  in  the  direction  of  edito¬ 
rial  independence  and  self-respect.  This 
in  a  measure  grows  out  of  the  characteristic 
jr.st  dwelt  upon.  The  editor  who  gives  his 
readers  all  the  news  of  the  day,  naturally 
trains  them  to  demand  a  much  greater  free¬ 
dom  of  exprestion  than  would  be  tolerated 
by  those  who  had  been  fed  upon  insufficient 
or  pampered  upon  “cooked”  news  matter. 
If  the  i:ew  determines  the  pulpit,  it  is  the 
sub^’Criber  that  makes  ihe  editor;  or  to 
speak  more  correctly,  they  mutually  net 
and  react  upon  each  other.  When  we  say, 
therefore,  that  within  the  last  dt  cade  there 
has  been  a  striking  develojurent  of  indepen¬ 
dence  in  the  American  newspaper  pre-s,  wo 
imply  that  it  represents  a  corresponding 
advance  in  the  pojuilar  mind.  Of  the  fact 
no  thoughtful  man  can  have  been  unob¬ 
servant.  Whenever  an  engrossing  topic 
has  arisen,  disconnected  from  partisan  com¬ 
plications,  it  has  liecn  astonisliing  to  see 
■with  what  force  and  unanimity  the  popular 
verdict  has  been  rendered  through  the 
press.  Instances  of  this  will  be  recalled  in 
the  ciuestions  started  by  Mrs.  Stowe’s  By- 
rnnic  agitation  and  by  the  McFarland- 
Kichardson  homicide.  We  do  not  sjicak  of 
the  correctness  of  the  opinions  expressed 
on  these  occasions,  but  they  were  evidently 
given  with  honesty  and  with  an  unbiased 
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regard  to  the  public  welfare.  And  even 
within  the  range  of  partisan  discussions 
there  has  been  a  visible  growth  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  No  better  proof  could  be  waited 
thnn  the  bold  and  almost  unanimous  re¬ 
monstrance  of  the  Republican  press  against 
the  San  Domingo  policy  of  President  Grant. 
Nothing  like  this  was  ever  seen  under  any 
previous  administration.  The  discussions 
on  Senator  Suintier’s  treatment,  and  the  re¬ 
sponse  evoked  from  the  Republican  papers 
by  (Jeneral  Butler’s  programme  lor  the 
party,  are  other  instances  in  point.  There  I 
IS  not  to  be  found  a  more  cheering  sign  of  | 
the  times  than  this,  and  we  are  emboldened  j 
by  it  to  hope  that  we  shall  see  the  day  when  i 
the  last  vestige  of  the  wretched  subservi- 
ancy  of  the  party  press  of  this  country  shall  j 
have  disappeared,  when  every  political  i 
question  snail  have  to  undergo  the  ordeal  | 
of  a  powerful,  searching,  and  disinterested 
e.xainination  of  the  press,  in  that  day  the 
wire-puller  will  have  been  remanded  to  his 
deserved  insignificance,  and  parties  will  be-  ] 
come  what  they  were  intended  to  be,  —  use-  , 
fill  agencies  for  maturing  public  opinion.  | 
As  we  have  intimated,  we  regard  the  ^ 
news  function  of  our  journals  as  at  present  i 
much  in  advance  of  their  editorial  ability.  ' 
There  is  nothing  like  retrogression  in  this 
latter  inspect,  whatever  aged  admirers  of  | 
the  past  may  say.  There  are  American  ! 
editors  to-day  much  more  able  than  Ben  | 
Russell,  Jo.seph  T.  Buckingham,  Isaac  Hill,  I 
and  Father  Ritchie  were  in  their  day;  I 
nevertheless,  the  personal  influence  of  the  ' 
latter  was  more  marked  than  that  of  the  i 
Greeleys,  Raymonds,  Bryants,  and  Curtises 
of  our  times.  This  is  because,  first,  the  ' 
press  has  outgrown  pt'rsonality  and  become 
institutional;  and,  secondly,  because  the 
masse.'  have  themselves  become  more  in-  | 
telligent,  thus  dwarfing  their  individual 
instructors.  Still,  the  sphere  of  the  edi-  | 
tor,  though  changed,  remains,  and  the  next  [ 
phase  of  progress  in  journalism  is  to  be  wit-  ' 
nessed  there.  We  cannot  say  how  it  will  | 
be  brought  about,  but  the  result  will  be  i 
rimplo  enough,  —  it  will  consist  in  making 
the  editor  of  more  power  than  he  is  now.  I 
At  present  this  alternative  is  found :  the  \ 
men  who  write  well  are  apt  to  have  but  | 
little  practical  knowledge  and  experience,  | 
while  the  men  well  fitted  by  experience  to 
speak  through  the  press  do  not  ollen  have  ; 
either  the  power  or  the  disposition  to  ex-  | 
press  themselves  in  writing.  The  editor  of  ; 
the  future  must  manage  to  combine  both  ! 
qualifications.  He  must  have  a  sound  edu¬ 
cation  to  begin  with,  and  then  he  must  ' 
have  actual  training  and  experience  in  ; 
those  ilepartments  with  which  as  a  journal-  ; 
ist  he  will  mainly  deal.  It  is  true,  he  can  | 
lay  experts  and  practical  men  of  all  kinds  ^ 
under  contribution,  but  they  will  become  ' 
his  masters  and  edit  the  editor,  unless  he 
is  their  match  at  knowing  what  he  wants.  ■ 
And  yet  the  increasing  intelligence  of  the  ; 
mass  of  readers  is  making  them  less  and  ^ 
less  tolerant  of  machine  writing,  however  , 
nicely  worded,  and  is  leading  them  to  de-  ! 
tect  and  measure  the  man  behind  the  ; 
writer.  How  the  coming  editor  will  meet  ; 
the  exigency  we  cannot  say,  but  having  an 
abiding  faith  in  the  future  of  American  i 
ioiumalism,  and  having  regard  to  the  bril¬ 
liant  and  expanding  path  it  has  already  j 
traceil,  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  of 
the  success  of  this  next  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment. 

NOTES. 

IT  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conviction  that  a 
(leal  of  rhetoric  has  been  wasted  in  speaking 
of  the  Mormon  celebration  of  the  Fourth.  The 
press  reporter  at  Salt  Lake  gave  the  East  two 
telegrams  thvt  day.  The  first  occupied  ten 
lines  in  the  daily  newspapers,  and  represented 
that  the  celebration  was  a  quiet  one  in  ererv  re¬ 
spect.  Later  in  the  evening  he  appears  to  nave 
concluded  that  he  had  missed  a  chance  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  sensation.  Thereupon  he  sent  a  second 
des|)atch  of  about  seventy-five  lines,  which  be¬ 
gan  with  the  thrilling  announcement  that  “  a 
serious  conflict  ”  had  been  “  escaped  by  a  hair’s- 
breadth,”  and  ended  with  the  sagacious  obser¬ 
vation  that  “if  a  fight  had  occurred  it  would 
have  l)ccn  bloody.”  The  facts  in  the  case,  as 
we  learn  by  mail  reports,  were  these:  the 
Mormons  desired  to  celebrate  the  day  on  a 
somewhat  extensive  scale,  and  the  Mayor  of  the 
city,  who  is  also  commander  of  the  so-called 
Nauvoo  Legion,  ordered  out  one  artillery  com¬ 
pany  to  fire  salutes,  one  cavalry  company  to  do 
escort  du.«y,  and  three  infantry  companies  to 
join  in  the  parade ;  the  Federal  authorities  prop¬ 
erly  enough  claim  the  right  to  control  the  mili- 
hai,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Territory,  acting 
as^  Governor,  issued  a  peremptory  and  exasper¬ 
ating  mandate  prohibiting  its  appearance,  at 
^Ihe  same  fime  calling  on  Colonel  De  Trohinnd, 
commanding  at  Camp  Douglass,  to  come  into 
the  city  with  four  hundred  soldiers  and  enforce 
obedience  of  the  mandate;  the  Colonel  and  some 


other  gentlemen  had  a  conference  with  several  call  from  him  daily.  Walking  gravely  in,  he  \ 

Kromirient  Mormons,  as  the  result  of  which  the  would  deposit  a  piece  of  silver,  and  receiving  a  ! 

liiyor  countermanded  his  order  designating  roll  and  his  change  would  march  off  homeward.  ; 
five  companies  of  militia  to  take  part  in  the  cel-  As  this  was  a  rather  unusual  proceeding  in  a  ' 
chration.  Out  of  these  simple  and  common-  cur  of  his  species,  the  baker  one  day  followed 
])lace  farts  the  press  reporter  wove  his  sensa-  him,  and  as  the  dog  leaped  joyously  into  the 
tional  story,  on  which  we  have  had  so  much  window  of  the  deserted  house,  the  man  of  do'igh  ! 
comment  about  the  .Mormon  rebellion  and  the  '  approached  and  looked  in.  What  was  his  sur-  | 
attempt  of  the  Mormon  leaders  to  resist  the  au-  j  prise  to  see  the  dog  deposit  his  bread  calmly  upon 
thority  of  the  general  government.  The  par-  '  the  floor  and  fall  to  tenderly  licking  the  face  cf  , 
ticipation  of  the  militia  is  an  agreeable  feature  a  beautiful  child  !  It  is  but  fair  to  explain  that 
in  nearly  all  formal  celebrations  of  Independence  I  there  was  nothing  but  the  face  remaining.  But  ' 
Day,  and  no  reason  is  yet  apparent  why  the  ;  what  wonderful  sagacity  in  a  dog,  to  temper  his 
Mormons  should  have  been  denied  the  show  of  diet  of  baby  with  a  relish  of  bread !  What  a 
their  military  trappings.  They  were  unques-  !  cultivated  tooth  !  We  would  give  anything  for 
tionably  guilty  of  an  informality  in  the  steps  j  a  dog  like  that  —  if  we  had  a  baby.” 

they  took  to  secure  its  apitcar.'ince  on  the  occa-  - 

sion,  though  it  was  not  of  a  character  to  render  A  lecturer,  whose  name  we  suppress  be- 
nccessary  such  hot  headed  irroccedings  as  those  I  cause  we  do  not  want  him  bothered  to  death 
of  the  acting  Governor.  Brigham  Young  is  a  by  applications  from  Lecture  Bureaus,  was  re¬ 
religious  fanatic  and  a  troublesome  fellow  gen-  cently  addressing  a  rural  audience.  On  using  | 
crally,  but  he  certainly  is  not  devoid  of  ordinary  the  word  “  phenomenon,”  he  saw  at  once  that  | 
prudence ;  and  the  notion  that  the  ])roposed  i  he  had  flown  too  high,  and  that  his  meaning  | 
parade  of  five  hundred  Salt  Lake  militia  cov-  was  not  visible  to  the  naked  intelligence  of  the 
ered  a  design  of  rebellion  agaiasc  the  United  spectators.  With  a  felicity  that  is  rare  in  gen-  I 
States  is  sheer  non.sense.  The  Mormons  will  tlemen  who  receive  only  fifty  dollars  and  their  , 
plot  and  intrigue  and  talk  viciously,  but  nothing  expenses,  he  proceeded  to  explain.  "  It  is  pos-  | 
is  more  improbable  than  a  re-or,  on  their  part  to  sible,”  he  remarked,  “  that  you  don’t  know  what  J 
open  conflict.  Colonel  De  Trobiaiid  seems  to  a  phenomenon  is.  “  Well,  I  will  tell  you.  You! 
have  performed  his  duties  with  commcndalile  dis-  have  seen  a  cow,  no  doubt.  Well,  a  cow  is  not 
cretion  and  shrewdness ;  if  called  on  to  expre-s  an  a  phenomenon.  You  have  seen  an  apple-tree.  I 
opinion  as  to  the  acting  Governor’s  course  we  Well,  an  apple-tree  is  not  a  phenomenon.  But  j 
should  be  obliged  to  speak  of  it  in  terms  not  when  you  see  the  cow  go  up  the  tree  tail  for^ 
complimentary.  He  has  suppressed  what  ex-  i  most,  to  pick  the  apples,  it  is  a  phenomenon.”  I 
isted  nowhere  except  in  h'<i  own  imagination,  ;  The  only  applause  he  got  that  evening,  came 
and  it  is  to  be  hopetl  he  will  content  himself  for  ;  in  here,  and  was  richly  won.  But  see  how  I 
a  time  with  the  cheap  notoriety  he  has  gained.  i  genius  is  misunderstood  !  The  next  day  the  ! 

-  I  village  newspaper  came  out  with  a  caustic  at-  | 

The  election  of  Prof.-ssor  Noah  Porter  to  the  I  tack  on  the  gentleman  for  saying  that  he  had  i 
Presidency  of  Yale  College  is  an  event  of  no  seen  a  cow  climb  up  an  apple-tree !  This  re-  I 
inconsiderable  signifleance  to  the  cause  of  liberal  i  minds  us  of  the  reporter  of  the  London  Timrs,  \ 
education  in  the  Uni'ed  States.  He  is  an  able  '  who,  in  reporting  Mr.  Hope’s  late  speech,  made  i 
man  and  a  ripe  scholar,  sixty  years  of  age  this  j  him  describe  Mr.  Ayrton  as  the  “jester” of  the  | 
-  - - - - c-i - 1  nineteenth  century.  Mr.  Hope  said  “Chester-  ; 


summer,  the  author  of  three  or  four  stmi-cduca-  I  ninetei 
tional  works  of  a  high  class,  and  has  been  con-  :  field.” 
nected  wi:h  the  college  since  1846  as  professor  i 
of  moral  philosophy  and  metaphysics.  His  elec-  | 


T HE  latest  discovered  California  poet,  Joaquin 


tion  is  undcritood  to  bo  quite  satisfactory  t'  the  '  Miller  (whose  name,  by  th“  by,  is  not  Joaquin,  i 
majority  of  his  associates  in  the  institution,  but  '  Hinst  Miller),  is  at  this  writing  on  his 

catinot  bo  wholly  so  to  that  portion  of  the  !  way  home  from  England.  He  purposes  to  pay 
alumni  which  has  come  to  be  known  as  Young  |  ®  to  Boston  and  then  retire  to  Mexico,  ; 

Yale,  nor  to  that  great  body  of  citizens  who  i  where  he  will  give  his  muse  therein  among  the  ; 
sympathize  with  what  is  doing  at  Cornell,  Har-  I  scenes  mijst  familiar  to  him.  Mr.  Miller  has  a 
vard,  and  Ann  Arbor.  He  is  a  jirofbund  atid  '  poem  entitled  “Kit  Karson  s  Ride,”  in  the  cur- 
not  illilieral  thinker,  but  has  not  much  in  com-  .  number  of  the  Dark  Dine  Magazine.  It  is 
mon  as  an  educator  with  Presidents  White  and  ■  intimated  that  the  poet  won  the  favor  of  the  | 
Eliot  and  Chancellor  Angcll,  and  jirohably  critics  hy  this  modest  phrase  mtrqductng 

would  not  object  to  being  classed  with  Presi-  '  his  new  volume;  “The  City  of  Mexico  was 
dent  Stearns  of  Amherst,  President  Hopkins  :  my  Mecca,  and  San  Francisco  to  me  a  marvel  of 
of  Williams,  and  the  late  President  Hrrris  of  magnificence  and  civilization.  This  last  sum- 
Bowdoin.  His  latest  important  work,  “The  mer  I  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  for  the  I 
American  Colleges  and  the  American  Public,”  .  "'me  saw  New  York  ;  a  great  place  for  , 
is  a  stout  and  earnest  championship  of  the  Yale  cheap  books,  and  a  big  den  of  small  thieves.”  | 


is  a  stout  and  earnest  championship  of  the  Yale 
system,  as  opposed  to  that  of  Harvard  and  other 
institutions  in  which  mo  lerii  ideas  have  obtained 


The  London  Court  ,/onmal  thinks  that  Ameri- 


a  strong  foothold.  He  is  likelv  to  make  some  JL®""  “  remarkably  keen  eye  for  business 

changes  of  detail  in  the  management  of  the  .  That  is  one  of  t^he  things  we  brought  over  with 
_ ,  •  u  _  -r  _ 1.7 _  _  _  I  US  in  the  Mayflower.  Our  Enc'lish  lournalist 


college  which  most  of  its  graduaiec  an.i  sr.p- 


us  in  the  Mayflower.  Our  English  journalist 
docs  n’t  like  it  because  we  are  willing  to  sell  an 


porters  agree  ought  to  be  made,  bu  it  may  i  pocs  n  t  iixe  it  oecause  we  are  wilting  to  sen  an 
properly  be  expected  that  his  administration  to  any  respon-ibk  purehaser.  “Rus- 

as  a  whole  will  in  general  accord  witu  the  i  “'•'PPOsed  to  the  very  dtar 

ideas  there  prevalent  lor  the  last  six  or  eight  I  of  ‘he  Unitc-d  States.  One  would  think  ! 

years  would  otter  their  irenclad  to  them  first. 

^  '  -  j  But  no !  The  first  otter  is  to  be  made  to  Tur- 

In  the  course  of  a  long  and,  if  we  may  employ  '  >  •f  Turkey  declines,  then  Russia  is  to  have  i 

the  phrase,  variegated  career,  Mr.  James  Fisk  '  the  chance.  Rusdan  roaMn  or  Turkish  piastres. 


In  the  course  of  a  long  and,  if  we  may  employ  '  >  •f  Turkey  declines,  then  Russia  is  to  have 

the  phrase,  variegated  career,  Mr.  James  Fisk  '  the  chance.  Rusdan  roaWw  or  Turkish  piastres, 
has  ottered  his  countrymen  few  or  no  opportuni-  j  it  matters  not  which.  This  comes  with  good 
tics  for  praising  him.  He  has  astounded  us  by  !  prace  from  that  England  which  was  just  now 
his  business  audacity,  he  has  amused  us  by  his  '  turning^  an  honest  penny  by  selling  arms  and 
childish  vanity,  he  has  shocked  us  by  his  early  ammunition  to  both  r  ranee  and  1  russia. 


piety,  but  he  has  failed  to  do  anything  to  win  the 
commendation  of  thoughtful  people.  At  last. 


The  presidency  of  the  Conservatoire  de 


however,  he  has  made  himself  prominent  w  ithout  Musique  at  Paris,  left  vacant  by  the  death  of 
makin-'  himself  ridiculous.  As  wc  may  never  Aulier,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  general  distrac- 
again  have  a  chance  to  record  anything  in  his  t'O"  passed  awav  all  b-it  unnoticed,  will  probably 
favor,  we  take  the  occasion  to  say  th.vt  Colonel  he  ottered  to  M.  Ambroise  Thomas,  rather  to 
Fisk  behaved  himself  in  a  very  handsome  and  the  dissatisfaction,  we  should  say,  ofM  Gounod, 
nliickv  manner  at  the  head  of  his  rceiment  dur-  M.  Ambroise  Thomas  certainly  has  an  excellent 


plucky  manner  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  dur-  ,  .  .  .  -  . 

ing  the  liot  last  week  in  New  York,  and  that  chance  of  Ming  appointed  to  the  enviable 
if  he  has  n’t  anything  else  honorable  about  him  place,  his  claims  being  founded  not  only  on  the 
he  has  at  least  an  “honorable  wound.”  Not-  authorship  of  “Hamlet”  and  “Mignon,”  but 
withstanding  ou.  frequently  expressed  disap-  the  fact  that  he  has  produced  a  great  num- 
proval  of  Mr.  Fisk  both  as  a  financier  and  a  ber  of  successful  pupils.  It  is  said  that  the  five 
Christian,  wc  are  amiable  enough  to  hope  that  competitors  for  the  Prix  de  Rome  last  year, 
he  will  speedily  recover  and  return  to  his  sphere  I  were  or  had  all  been  pupils  of  M.  Thomas. 


of  uselessness.  _  ......  .  .  „  ,  . 

-  The  prohibitionists  have  it  all  their  own  way 

Fondness  for  dogs  comes  nearer  being  a  uni-  't*  Caldwell,  Ohio.  There  is  not  a  single  dram- 
versal  sentiment  than  any  other.  Instances  of  shop  in  the  whole  county.  A  year  ago  there 
canine  sagacity  arc  therefore  generally  in  order,  were  twenty  “  sample  rooms  in  that  favored 
Our  genial  friend,  the  Town  Crier,  of  the  iian  spot ;  to-day  there  is  not  one.  This  is  the  re- 
Francisco  News  Letter,  tells  a  very  touching  '  suit  of  one  year  s  agitation  of  the  temperance 
dog  story.  To  reword  a  story  of  his  telling  is  '  subject.  The  President  of  the  Noble  County 
to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  English  language,  a  Temperance  Society  is  the  Rev.  L.  C.  Rutter 
feat  we  are  not  hot  to  accomplish,  so  wc  will  **  Boy  Preacher.  ^luch  of  the  success  of 
give  the  incident  in  the  Town  Crier’s  own  ^he  movement  is  due  to  his  active  exertions, 
words:  “A  remarkabi  instance  of  canine  “  Here ’s  to  your  health  and  your  families  ’  and 
sagacity  has  just  come  to  our  notice.  A  gentle-  may  they  live  long  and  prosper, 
man  living  on  Howard  Street  had  a  small  child,  .  T  ...  .  ,  .  /r  .  .t-i 

no  wife,  a  large  dog,  and  a  house.  As  he  was  poets  on  the  editorial  staff  of  The 

unable  to  afford  the  expense  of  a  nurse,  he  was  Tribune  is  an  epigramist  who  thus  cleverly  dis¬ 
accustomed  to  leave  the  child  in  the  care  of  the  poses  of  the  Tichborne  case : 
dog,  who  was  much  attached  to  it,  while  absent  ^  ix  as  tiohborxb. 

at  a  distant  restaurant  for  his  meals,  taking  the  ’ve  shoTO  he  'n  ignoran*  and  ixiarse  — 

precaution  to  lock  them  up  toother  to  prevent  ai?^n>ad : 

kidnapping.  The  ether  day,  while  at  his  dinner,  nat  does  n't  prove  he ’s  not  a  Lord. 

he  crowded  a  large,  hard-boiled  potato  down  his  - 

neck,  and  it  worked  him  ott'  into  eternity.  His  Bowdoin  College  takes  a  new  departure,  — 
clay  was  taken  to  the  Coroner’s,  and  the  great  elects  ex-General  and  ex-Govemor  Chamberlain 
world  went  on,  marrying  and  giving  in  mar-  to  the  Presidency,  and  allows  its  alumni  to  choose 
riage,  lying,  cheating,  and  praying,  .is  if  he  had  two  members  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  namely, 
never  existed.  Meantime  the  dog  had,  after  Mr.JamesR.  Osgood,  of  Boston,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
several  days  of  neglect,  forced  an  egress  through  W.  Symonds,  of  Portland.  General  Chamber- 
a  window,  and  a  neighboring  baker  received  a  Iain  has  been  a  Professor  in  the  institution,  is 


IN  RE  TICaBORNE. 

You ’ve  shown  he 's  ignoran*  and  eOKrse  — 
Deceived  a  girl  and  stole  a  horse. 

My  learned  friend,  you  're  all  abroad  1 
nat  does  n't  prove  he 's  not  a  Lord. 

Bowdoin  College  takes  a  new  departure,  — 


fully  informed  as  to  all  its  necessities,  has  the 
essential  qualifications  of  energy  and  scholarship, 
is  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  best  modern  edu¬ 
cational  ideas,  and  will  unquestionably  admin¬ 
ister  the  affairs  of  the  College  with  tact  and 
ability. 

The  watchmakers  of  Berlin  are  deep’v  de¬ 
spondent  as  to  the  future  of  their  trade.  I'heir 
business,  they  assert,  is  ruined  for  years  to  come 
in  consequence  of  a  portion  of  the  operations  of 
their  warrior  countrymen  during  the  recent  war. 
The  “  Watch  on  the  Rhine  ”  has  run  down. 


PERSONALS. 

—  Bierstadt  has  gone  to  Yosemite  again. 

—  O’Donavan  Rossa,  the  Irish  exile,  has  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  insurance  business. 

—  Mr.  Cyrus  Wakefield  has  presented  Har' 
vard  College  $  100,000  for  a  new  hall. 

—  Alexander  H.  Stephens  weighs  seventy-nine 
pounds,  and  is  still  increasing  in  avoirdupois. 

—  General  Von  Moltke  is  going  to  England 
in  September  to  witness  the  grand  review  on 
Berkshire  Downs. 

—  General  Halleck  has  been  elected  President 
of  the  Society  of  Veterans  of  the  Mexican  War, 
in  San  Francisco. 

—  General  Duff  Green,  the  old-time  political 
editor,  long  since  retired,  is  enjoying  a  hearty 
old  age  at  the  South. 

—  Miss  Charlotte  Cushman  Is  at  Glen  Cove, 
N.  Y.,  the  guest  of  S.  L.  M.  Barlow,  of  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York. 

—  Mme.  LaGrange,  the  eminent  French 
singer,  has  lost  her  voice  almost  completely,  and 
retires  from  the  lyric  stage  permanently. 

—  Miss  Ella  M.  Liggett  of  the  Newell  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  has  recently  been 
made  a  Professor  of  Washburne  College,  at  To¬ 
peka,  Kansas. 

—  The  Rev.  George  S.  Chase,  a  popular 
Baptist  elervyman  of  Detroit,  died  recently  in 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  where  he  had  gone  on  a 
brief  visit  to  his  friends. 

—  Mr.  Harry  T.  Blow,  nephew  of  the  ex- 
Minister,  writes  indignantly  to  deny  the  tele¬ 
graphic  report  of  his  murder  on  the  Fourth  of 
July.  We  believe  his  statement. 

—  Mr.  William  Gregory,  who  was  remarka¬ 
ble  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  for  his 
pro-Confederate  sympathies,  is  about  to  assume 
the  duties  of  Governor  of  Ceylon. 

—  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher  has  retired  for  the 
season  to  his  farm  near  Peekskill,  where  he  will 
remain  until  the  end  of  September,  taking  a 
longer  vacation  than  usual  this  year. 

—  Dr.  John  F.  Morse,  the  Deputy  Grand 
Sire  of  Odd  Fellows  in  the  United  States,  has 
recently  instituted  several  lodges  in  Europe, 
among  which  are  one  each  at  Dresden,  Berlin, 
Stuttgart,  and  Zurich. 

—  Mr.  Richard  Wallace,  lately  made  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  is  about  worth¬ 
ily  to  close  the  series  of  his  benefactions  to  Paris 
and  to  France  by  rebuilding,  at  his  sole  cost, 
the  palace  of  that  order  of  knighthood. 

—  Mr.  James  Buchanan,  nephew  of  the  late 
ex-President,  and  his  private  seeretary  during 
the  last  years  of  his  administration,  died  lately 
in  Virginia,  a^ed  thirtv-eight  rears.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  and  a 
very  effective  public  speaker.  ^ 

—  General  John  C.  Fremont  is  expected  to 
^nd  several  of  the  summer  months  at  Mount 
Desert,  on  the  coast  of  Maine.  He  purchased 
a  small  island  theie  named  “  Little  Poreupine  ” 
last  year,  and  will  build  a  cottage  upon  it. 

—  Frederick  Dent  Grant,  the  recent  gradu¬ 
ate  at  West  Point  with  not  very  distinguished 
honors,  has  been  assigned  to  a  Second  Lieuten¬ 
ancy  in  the  4ih  U.  S.  Cavalry,  but  will  not  at 
present  join  his  regiment,  as  be  goes  to  Europe 
in  the  fall. 

—  Madam  Lynch,  of  Paraguayan  notoriety, 
has  been  allowed  by  a  British  Court  to  take  out 
letters  of  administration  in  regard  to  the  per¬ 
sonal  property  of  the  late  President  Lopez,  in 
England.  The  Paraguayan  Government  had 
opposed  her  claim. 

—  Captain  Joseph  Ford,  who  died  a  short 
time  since  at  Natchez,  Miss.,  had  been  nearly 
three  quarters  of  a  century  a  boatmen  on  the 
Western  and  Southern  waters.  During  the  war 
he  was  in  command  of  the  famous  Union  ram 
Queen  of  the  West. 

—  Colonel  W.  H.  Jenifer,  prominent  in  the 
Rebel  army  as  an  excellent  horseman,  and  the 
inventor  of  the  improved  saddle-tree  b^ing  his 
name,  is  now  ia  the  service  of  the  Khedive  of 
Egypt,  where  he  holds  the  commission  of  Col¬ 
onel  and  Inspector  of  Cavalry. 

—  The  large  Howe  family  will  hold  a  grand 
family  meeting  at  Harmony  Grove.  South  Fra¬ 
mingham,  Mass.,  on  the  31  st  day  of  August,  at 
which  Hon.  Joseph  Howe,  Canadian  Swretary 
of  State,  will  deliver  the  oration,  and  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe  the  poem. 

—  The  Lyman  family  Is  to  have  a  grand  re¬ 
union  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  on  the  30th  of 
j  August.  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Colcm.an  of  Lafayette 
I  Collqre  (who  is  ivriting  a  history  of  the  family), 
Hon.  Lyman  Tremain,  of  Albaiyr,  and  Hon.  J. 
Lj-man^  of  Crittenden  County,  Vermont,  are  ex- 
I  pected  to  be  present. 


EVERY  SATURPAY. 


MK.  MERIlILL'S  ORANGE  ORCHARD. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


The  front  and  back  plantation!),  which  are 
all  one  estate,  have  Iroin  seventeen  to  eigh¬ 
teen  hundred  acres  of  land  under  cultivation 
and  between  nine  and  ten  thousand  acres  in 
all.  Think  of  a  farm  extending  a  mile  along 
the  river  and  over  ten  miles  back  I  'Fhere 
have  been  two  thousand  five  huntlred  hogs¬ 
heads  of  sugar  made  on  this  place  for  a  year’s 
crop.  Before  the  war,  twelve  hundred  and 
fitly  thousand  dollars  in  gold  were  offered 
and  refused  for  the  estate.  As  Mr.  Merrill 
has  been  the  owner  only  a  little  more  than 
a  year,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  paid  any¬ 
thing  like  th.at  sum  for  the  property.  lie 
has,  however,  in  this  and  in  other  invest¬ 
ments  shown  in  a  very  substantial  way  his 
confidence  in  the  future  of  the  South,  lie 
has  five  other  smaller  plantations  in  Louisi¬ 
ana. 

To  the  Milloudon  plant.ation  Mr.  Merrill 
brought  last  year  one  hundred  and  tbrty 


polite,  “  Hallo,  how  do  ?  ”  On  learning 
that  we  were  well,  h«  observed  with  the  fa¬ 
tal  difficulty  of  his  race  with  the  Latin  v  and 
r,  “  Bellv  hot  to-day  ” ;  and  we  were  soon 
seeminpfy  on  the  most  intimate  terms.  At 
some  distance  in  the  road  running  through 
the  field  was  a  cart  from  which  the  mule 
had  been  removed  and  on  this  cart  was  a 
barrel  of  tea.  It  was  the  business  of  one 
of  the  gang  to  go  about  among  the  laborers 
with  two  large  pots  depending  from  each 
end  of  a  pole  which  he  carried  on  his  shoul¬ 
ders.  From  these  vessels  he  dished  tea,  at 
the  will  of  the  thirsty.  The  beverage  was 
dark  with  its  own'  strength,  and  taking  it,  as 
they  did,  without  the  adulterations  of  sugar 
ana  milk,  we  found  it  very  good.  In  the 

Eauses  of  the  tea-server’s  lalmrs,  he  sticks 
is  pole  in  the  ground,  and  puts  his  outside 
coat  or  blouse  over  the  stack  for  shade, 
covering  the  pots  beside  with  guinea-corn. 


difficulty  in  managing  them  in  large  num¬ 
bers  until  they  have  been  long  enough  in 
the  country  to  understand  our  language. 
Where  only  one  or  two  of  them  interpret 
between  the  employer  and  the  laborers,  it 
leaves  too  much  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
interpreter,  who  is  very  likely  to  misuse  his 
influence.  This  has  been  the  case  on  Mr. 
Merrill’s  plantation,  and  the  foregoing  in¬ 
formation  was  given  us  before  we  were  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  fields  to  see  the  Chinamen 
at  work.  It  was  given  us,  I  suppose,  in  par¬ 
tial  explanation  of  the  fact  that  we  should 
find  on  the  place  only  forty  out  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  one  hundred  and  forty.  Fifty  have  been 
allowed  to  go  to  another  planter,  he  taking 
the  contract  with  the  men  off  Mr.  Merrill’s 
hands.  The  other  fifty  have  gone  to  work 
in  the  cotton-mill  in  the  penitentiary  at 
Baton  Rouge.  Prisoners  are  employed  in 
the  mill  during  the  day,  and  the  Chinamen 


the  “HEATHEN  CHINEE”  IN  THE 
SOUTH. 


BT  OUB  SPECIAL  ARTIST  AND  CORRESPONDENT. 


IF  any  diligent  reader  has  had  trouble  in 
getting  throngh  with  these  Mississippi 
articles,  it  may  be  consoling  for  him  to 
know  that  we  have  had  more  trouble  still  in 
collecting  materials  for  some  of  them.  Ru¬ 
mors  of  Chinamen  at  work  on  a  plantation 
above  the  city  of  New  Orleans  had  reached 
us  weeks  and  weeks  before  we  decided  to 
go  and  sec  lor  ourselves.  When  we  did  go 
we  took  the  wrong  car  and  the  wrong  ferry, 
and  had  to  walk  two  miles,  which  seemed 
twenty  beneath  a  mid-day  sun  of  June,  with 
the  thermometer  ninety-five  in  the  shade, 
and  nobody  knows  how  much  on  the  u]>en 
levee  'lliat  walk  was  simply  terrible.  It 


MR.  K.NAPPS  BAXAX.V 

Chinamen.  Tlieir  travelling  expenses  were 
paid,  and  they  came  on  a  contract  which 
was  to  last  three  years.  They  were  to  re- 
C!'ive  house-rent,  rations,  and  fourteen 
dcllars  a  month  in  gold.  The  overseer,  who 
first  had  charge  of  the  Chinamen  for  Mr. 
Merrill,  is  represented  to  have  been  an  iras¬ 
cible  old  fellow.  One  day,  at  least,  when 
they  were  getting  in  the  last  crop,  he  had  a 
dispute  with  the  Monctolians,  which  they 
attempted  to  decide  by  belaboring  him  witn 
sugar-cane.  He  drew  a  jfistol,  and,  firing  in¬ 
discriminately  among  them,  bit  one  in  the 
arm.  llien  the  whole  heathen  gang  “  went 
for  ”  that  overseer  in  such  a  way  that  he  h.ad 
to  seek  safety  in  flight.  The  officers  of  the 
law  were  brought  in  to  keep  the  Chinamen 
under,  and  tlie  dilficulty  was  finally  settled, 
but  the  overseer  has  not  been  back  since,  in 
his  official  capacity  on  the  plantation. 

Ploughing  cane  and  many  other  sleights 
of  sugar-raising  are  not  learned  in  a  dav  or  a 
year.  The  Chinamen  are  therefore  only  ap¬ 
prentices  as  yet  in  the  labor  of  the  South. 
Hoeing  and  cutting  and  handling  the  stalks 
they  do  very  well,  though  not  so  fast  as  ne¬ 
groes  who  have  spent  their  lives  on  a  plan¬ 
tation.  There  will  always,  it  is  thought,  be 


a  sort  of  weed  that  grows  in  the  sugar-fields. 
You  will  see  him  in  a  separate  picture  stand¬ 
ing  guanl  over  his  charge. 

Our  interview  with  the  Chinamen  went 
amicably  enough,  till  the  artist  began  his 
sketching.  Then  there  suddenly  broke 
forth  a  tempest  of  Tartar  speech  that  was 
fearful  to  hear.  Mr.  Kingsley,  the  business 
manager  of  the  plantation,  called  Ah  Sing 
to  him  and  explain*‘d  that  no  harm  was  in¬ 
tended  ;  the  “American  man  ”  was  just  go¬ 
ing  to  take  their  pictures.  This  assurance 
being  interpreted  to  the  enraged  Mongols, 
stirred  up  the  verbal  earthquake  again ;  an  un- 
dulatory  shock  went  the  whole  line  of  laborers. 
“  Wah  lah.  wah  la  wah  la!  ”  they  observed, 
with  much  fierceness.  “  Boys  no  want,  1  no 
likee,”  said  Ah  Sing.  AVe  had,  however, 
come  miles  through  a  hot  sun  in  the  middle 
of  June,  and  the  sketching  could  not  be 
given  up;  it  was  completed  in  spite  of 
many  rounds  of  remonstrating  “Wah  lab, 
wah  la  wah  lah.” 

On  the  same  plantation  there  are  about 
three  hundred  negroes,  counting  men,  women, 
and  children.  Tlie  Cliinamen  keep  gener¬ 
ally  to  themselves.  They  have  a  large 
house  where  they  spend  most  of  their  leisure 


keep  it  running  through  the  night.  There 
they  give  {lerfect  satisfaction. 

Mounting  horses  and  spreading  our  um¬ 
brellas,  we  rode  out  a  mile  or  more  throngh 
the  fields,  past  countless  negroes  and  mule- 
teams  ploughing,  to  the  spot  ofl’  by  them¬ 
selves  where  the  picturesque  heathens  were 
hoeing  cane.  'Tliere  they  were  as  represent¬ 
ed  in  our  engraving  on  p.age  113.  Apart, 
in  the  middle  of  the  field  stoo<l  the  imper¬ 
turbable  sinecurist  who  m.ade  a  faint  show  of 
overseeing  hi*  countrymen,  anil  his  name, 
oddly  enough,  escaped  being  famous  by  a 
single  f) ;  it  was  Ah  Sing.  If  Chinese  art 
and  Egyptian  monuments  are  to  be  relied 
upon,  the  old  civilizations  have  been  perpet¬ 
uated  through  slight  bodily  frames.  Ah 
Sing  may  or  may  not  be  the  mental  supenor 
and  natural  leader  of  his  companions.  He 
is  certainly  slenderer  of  torso  and  limbs  and 
more  tapering  as  to  his  fingers  than  almost 
any  of  the  small  band  of  his  countrymen 
whom  he  gets  into  trouble.  The  Chinamen 
went  on  with  their  work,  hoeing  the  young 
cane,  and  doing  it  very  carefully  and  pre¬ 
cisely.  Occasionally  they  would  look  up 
at  us,  but  in  a  very  stolid,  careless  way.  Ah 
Sing  approached  and  greeted  us  with  a 


would  have  been  impossible  without  umbrel¬ 
las.  The  heat  could  be  seen  to  rise  out  of 
the  earth  around  us  in  every  direction.  Tlie 
hngastKC  —  the  mangled  corpses  of  sugar-cane 
—  on  the  batturc  lietween  the  levee  and  the 
water  reeked  with  vegetable  decay  that  was 
palpable ;  the  air  was  boiling  poison.  Well, 
we  finally  reached  the  plantation,  and  in 
the  shade  ol  Mr.  Merrill’s  veranda,  saw  the 
ferry-boat  that  we  should  have  taken  com- 
ingquictly  up  to  “  Merrill’s  Landing.” 

TTie  place  is  more  generally  known  as  the 
Milloudon  plantation,  so  called  after  the  old 
French  family,  the  former  owners.  It  is  sit¬ 
uated  in  Jefferson  Parish,  opposite  one  of  the 
upper  suburbs  of  New  Orleans,  and  is  now 
the  property  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Merrill,  a  retired 
Boston  lawyer.  The  first  proprietor  was  the 
old  Louisiana  senator,  Bouligny ;  at  dinner 
wc  had  the  honor  to  cat  of  the  cooking  of 
the  old  negro  woman  who  had  cooked  for 
the  senator  forty  years  before.  Along  with 
an  excellent  meal  she  served  up  an  alliga¬ 
tor-steak.  The  alligator  had  been  killed  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  she  just  wanted 
to  show  “  Massa  Merrill  ”  what  it  tastes  like. 
Alligator- steak,  I  may  say  to  the  curious, 
tastes  like  tcugb  pork. 
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"ambling.  One  of  their  number  takes 
care  of  the  house  and  does  their  cooking,  I 
while  the  rest  are  in  the  field.  A  regular  I 
allowance  of  meat  is  served  out  to  them 
daily,  but  rice  is  their  principal  food.  ' 
Among  them  every  man  is  his  own  laundress.  ' 
Owing  to  their  contempt  for  barbarian  art, 
and  their  intense  anger  at  its  exercise  upon 
themselves,  the  sket^  of  their  domestic  life, 
with  which  jou  are  furnished,  was  made  at 
no  little  peril.  They  have  mosquito-bars, 
as  will  1^  seen  in  that  picture,  and  they 
lounge  about,  and  argue,  and  smoke,  and  ' 
fan  themselves  in  a  very  loose  and  scalene  j 
way. 

We  visited  Mr.  Merrill’s  orange  orchard, 
of  which  you  have  a  picture  among  our  en¬ 
gravings.  Orange-trees  are  planted  in 
rows,  and  have  their  trunks  whitewashed  to 
protect  them  from  insects.  There  are 
many  of  these  orchards  around  and  below 
New  Orleans.  The  creole  orange,  as  it  is  i 
called  here,  is  better  than  the  imported  , 
fruit,  for  the  re.ason  that  the  imported  orange  ' 
must  be  picked  while  green  so  as  to  keep  on  i 
the  voyage.  The  raising  of  this  fruit  must 
he  very  profitable.  We  were  told  of  a 
crop  of  oranges  on  the  Lower  Coast  which 
will  this  year  bring  its  owner  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  The  beauty  and  fragrance 
of  the  flower  have  been  advertised  by  count¬ 
less  brides  all  over  the  world,  and  an  orange 
orchard  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  perennial 
bridal  that  floral  natiue  aflurds.  llie  trees 
commence  to  bloom  in  the  spring,  and  the 
branches  least  exposed  to  the  sun  are  in 
flower  sometimes  when  the  fruit  bangs  ripe 
on  the  more  favored  limbs  of  the  same  tree,  i 
The  orange  ripens  ail  along  from  October  to 
December.  It  is  picked  for  shipment  in  the 
green  state  as  early  as  September.  The 
sun  shining  on  the  fruit  alter  it  has  been 
touched  by  frost  sours  it,  and  so  the  last  of 
the  crop  is  gathered  after  the  first  frost.  If 
there  is  any  spot  on  earth  dearer  than  all 
others  to  the  heart  of  a  bird,  it  is  an  orange 
orchard.  Every  feathered  chorister  of  the 
South  assists  at  this  endless  wedding-feast 
of  Nature.  The  minstrelsy  of  mocking¬ 
birds  and  the  fragance  of  orange-flowers 
make  a  harmony  too  fine,  perhaps,  for  musi¬ 
cal  notation,  but  they  rest  with  marvellous 
sweetness  upon  the  sense  and  are  apt  to 
linger  a  long  time  in  the  memory. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  subject 
we  have  given  you  an  engiaving  of  a 
banana  orAard,  which  we  visited  on  the 
:nliuitation  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Knapp.  The  creole 
(Oanana  is  not  as  good  as  that  imported 
from  the  West  Indies.  The  reason  for  this 
is  supposed  to  be  the  fact  that  the  winters 
here  Ul  the  stalks  and  that  a  new  stalk 
has  to  grow  from  the  last  ear’s  stub 
every  season.  This,  too,  I  suppose,  accounts 
for  the  irregularity  of  the  rows,  or  rather 
the  almost  entire  absence  of  rows,  in  a 
banana  orchard.  The  flower  of  the  banana 
is  of  a  beautiful  mingling  of  chocolate  and 
crim'on,  and  the  stalk  itself,  though  mani¬ 
festing  what  might  be  termed  a  little  veg¬ 
etable  homesickness  in  this  latitude,  has 
much  of  the  rich  laziness  of  its  tribe  in  its 
dreamy  tojing  with  the  sun.  The  banana 
orchards  indeed  are  the  most  striking  of 
the  many  sights  which  in  the  mind  of  the 
traveller  link  Louisiana  with  tropics. 

A  violent  rain-storm  forced  us,  even  if 
we  had  not  been  too  willing,  to  accept  Mr. 
Merrill’s  hospitality  for  the  night,  and  the 
next  morning  we  found  that  sixteen  out  of 
the  forty  Chinamen  had  left  the  plantation. 
They  had  been  enticed  away  by  one  of  their 
former  leaders.  This  brought  the  immigra-  I 
tion  question  right  home  to  us,  as  I  may  ' 
say ;  and  notwithstanding  his  own  unsat¬ 
isfactory  experiences  with  it  Mr.  Merrill 
announced  himself  very  strongly  in  favor  j 
of  “  Chinese  cheap  labor.”  These  fellows, 
he  maintained,  had  been  demoralized  by  ^ 
a  railroad  company  that  had  worked  them  | 
six  months  without  paying  them  a  cent. 
They  had  besides  come  from  the  coast 
cities  of  China,  and  had  not  been  agricul¬ 
turists  at  home.  That  Chinamen  had  given 
satisfaction  on  other  plantations,  as  these 
would  do  on  this  one,  if  they  were  free 
from  iheir  vicious  leading.  I  cannot  re¬ 
sist  the  suspicion  that  Mr.  Merrill  tas 
been  too  easy  with  these  people ;  he  made 
no  effort  to  bring  the  sixteen  fugitives  back,  | 
but  told  the  rest  to  go  if  they  were  not  ' 
satisfied  with  their  contract. 

On  returning  to  New  Orleans  I  took  some  ! 
pains  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  about  ' 
the  state  of  Chinese  immigration  in  the  South.  ' 
I  find  that  there  are  about  two  thousand  | 
Chinamen  already  here,  and  from  two  to  : 
three  thousand  more  contracted  for  by  plant-  ‘ 
ers.  I  find  that  there  is  a  “  Louisiana  Im-  , 
migration  Company  ”  formed  with  $  250,000  | 
capital  and  very  little  stock  subscribed  and  ’ 
paid  up ;  that  there  is  great  hope  for  such  I 


a  company  to  prosper,  but  that  it  would 
better  go  to  New  York  to  dispose  of  its 
shares.  The  fact  is  the  Chinaman  is  yet  an 
experiment  in  the  South,  —  an  experiment 
and  a  menace  to  the  negro.  And  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  John’s  crowding  Sambo  from  the  ' 
soil  may  be  much  nearer  than  we  imagine,  j 
It  has  taken  but  twenty  years  for  him  of  the  ' 
cue  and  almond  eyes  to  come  over  and  do  ■ 
half  the  labor  that  is  done  in  Cuba.  He  has 
long  done  most  of  the  work  in  the  Southern 
colonies  of  the  Dutch,  French,  and  Spanish;  | 
and  why  he  may  not  be  destined  to  rejuve¬ 
nate  our  crippled  South,  is  more  than  a  mere 
every-day  pnilosopher  is  prepared  to  say. 

The  next  paper  will  take  us  on  our 
travels  up  the  river  to  Baton  Rouge. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  WONDERFUL  BOY 
MATHE.MATICIAN. 

Mr.  hope,  the  author  of  “  A  Book  about 
Boys,”  writes  in  an  English  magazine  : 
The  name  of  Henri  Mondeux  was  well 
known  in  the  scientific  circles  of  Paris,  in 
1841.  He  was  lx)rn  at  Neuve  le  Roy,  near 
Tours,  in  1826.  His  father  was  an  industrious 
woodcutter;  his  molher,ye»ime  //c  peine  In  a 
farm.  When  he  had  attained  the  mature  | 
age  of  seven  his  father  informed  him  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  work  tor  a  living,  and  he 
was  sent  to  keep  rheep.  In  his  lonely  hours 
in  the  meadows  he  amused  himself  by  inces¬ 
santly  counting  over  little  heaps  of  pebbles, 
and  arranging  them  in  different  ways.  His  * 
talent  fur  rapid  calculation  was  considered 
by  the  ignorant  villagers  as  proof  jwsitive  of 
diabolical  possession.  In  all  monetary  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  little  community,  he  was  the 
authorized  referee,  as  no  one  in  the  village 
could  calculate  with  such  amazing  rapidity 
and  infallible  exactness.  The  admiration 
excited  by  his  powers  was  not  unmingled 
with  awe,  as  the  little  rascal  pretended  that 
he  could  cast  an  evil  eye  on  the  cattle  of  j 
those  who  displeased  him.  His  reputation 
spread  far  and  wide  in  the  country,  and  it  > 
became  a  favorite  amusement  to  have  him  to 
divert  the  company  on  fele  days  at  the  neigh¬ 
boring  farms. 

One  day  he  met  two  ladies,  who,  struck  by 
I  his  appearance,  entered  into  conversation 
'  with  him.  In  course  of  the  conversation 
;  Henri  offered  to  tell  the  youngest  her  age 
in  seconds  if  she  would  mention  how  old  | 
she  was. 

j  “  Nineteen,”  said  the  young  lady.  | 

!  Instantly  he  replied,  “  You  have  lived  l 
509,184,000  seconds.  ' 

This  little  adventure  being  related  to  Mr.  ' 
Jacoby,  a  young  and  enthusiastic  school¬ 
master  at  Tour?,  he  was  struck  with  aston¬ 
ishment,  and,  havingverified  the  calculation, 
he  determined  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
the  voung  shepherd. 

ifenri  spoke  first,  asking  the  simple  ques- 
,  tion,  “  What  o’clock  is  it  ?  ” 

I  “  It  is  the  half  of  the  quarter  of  three 
quarters  of  twelve,”  replied  Mr.  Jacoby, 
j  “  Then  I  can  tell  vou,  sir,  exactly  what 
time  it  is,”  replied  Renri;  “it  is  half-past 
one.” 

j  The  answer  was  given  after  the  lapse  of 
a  minute.  Other  questions  were  given  and  ' 
answered  with  the  same  facility,  when  Mr. 

'  Jacoby  discovered  to  his  surprise,  that 
Henri  could  neither  read,  write,  nor  cipher, 
and  had  not  the  slightest  acquaintance  with 
,  fractions,  or  any  of  the  ordinary  rules  of 
arithmetic. 

....  It  was  soon  known  in  Touraine 
that  Mr.  Jacoby  had  adopted  the  strangely 
gifted  child,  and  visitors  came  .n  crowds  to 
verify  the  accounts  they  had  heard  of  him. 

To  satisfy  public  curiosity,  Mr.  Jacoby 
fixed  a  day  on  which  he  would  receive  all 
the  notabilities  of  the  Department.  Henri 
was  in  a  state  of  calm  delight. 

One  of  the  first  questions  put  to  him  was, 
“  What  is  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  first 
thirty-two  numbers  ?  ” 

After  a  few  minutes’  pause  he  responded, 
“  11,440.” 

“  Not  right,  not  right.” 

*•  O  yes  it  is,”  replied  Henri.  “  Stop,  I 
will  do  it  again.”  After  a  minute’s  pause 
he  asain  asserted  that  he  was  right. 

“No,  no,”  said  the  e.xaminer,  “you  arc 
wrong,  my  boy ;  I  have  calculated  it  also ; 
one  of  us  is  in  the  wrong.” 

“  Then  it  is  you,  sir,”  cried  Heari  with 
energy  “  I  will  maintain  it  to  my  dying 
day.” 

^le  examiner,  the  well-known  engineer. 
Monsieur  Bandemoulin,  considered  for  a 
moment,  and  then  burst  out  laughing,  say¬ 
ing,  “  ITie  little  rogue  is  right  after  all.” 

He  was  asked  many  other  questions,  and 
acquitted  himself  to  the  surprise  of  all 
present. 


To  vary  the  monotony  of  his  existence  in  ! 
his  new  school-lile,  Mr.  Jacoby  took  Henri  i 
walking  tour.--,  to  exhibit  his  calculating  ' 
powers,  at  the  ncigli boring  colleges,  and  ! 
schools.  Vendomc,Blois,  Orleans,  Anger.?,  j 
and  many  other  towns  were  scenes  of  tri-  ! 
umphfor  Henri  whose  acuteness  and  readi-  j 
ness  surprised  the  most  practised  mathemati¬ 
cians  of  the  day.  To  their  amazement  they  ! 
discovered  that  this  untaught  pea.-aut-hoy  i 
was  no  mere  calculating  machine,  ut  a  thor-  , 
ough  mathematician  in  its  widest  sense.  | 
From  the  depth  of  his  own  consciousness 
be  had  evolved  all  the  known  Ibrmulas,  and  ! 
many  others  entirely  oiminal. 

He  was  asked  the  following  question: 

“  In  a  public  square  there  is  a  fountain,  con¬ 
taining  an  unknown  quantity  of  water ; 
around  it  stand  a  group  of  people  carrying 
pitchers,  capable  of  containing  a  certain  un-  j 
known  quantity  of  water.  They  draw  at 
the  following  rate :  The  first  takes  100 
quarts,  and  i-13th  of  the  remainder;  the 
second,  200  quimts  and  l-13th  of  the  remain¬ 
der;  the  third,  300  quarts  and  l-13th,  and  ! 
so  on,  until  the  fountain  was  emptied.  How 
many  quarts  were  there  ? 

In  a  tew  seconds  he  gave  the  answer,  and 
this  is  the  simple  process  by  which  he  ob¬ 
tained  his  result  :  Take  the  denominator  of 
the  fraction,  subtract  one ;  that  gives  the 
number  of  persons.  Multiply  that  by  the  ' 
number  of  quarts  taken  by  the  first  ptr.?on 
—  that  is,  by  100  —  and  you  get  the  equal  ! 
quantities  taken  by  i  ach ;  square  this  num-  ' 
her,  and  multiply  by  the  number  of  quarts,  i 
and  you  'Ct  ue  quantity  in  the  fountain. 
Thus :  i 

13  —  1  12  number  of  persons.  | 

12x100  =  1,200  number  of  quarts  taken  ! 
by  each. 

12- xlOO  *=  14,400  number  quarts  in 
the  fountain. 

Again  he  was  asked :  “  A  father  leaves 
among  his  children  a  sum  to  be  divided  as  ' 
follows:  The  eldest  to  take  1,000  francs 
and  the  ninth  part,  the  second  2,000  francs 
and  the  ninth  part,  —  what  is  the  number  of 
children  and  trancs  ?  ” 

9  — 1  =  8  number  of  children. 

8x1,000  =8,000  ])ortionof  each. 

8- X  1,000  =64,000  sum  to  he  divided. 

Such  were  among  the  simplest  questions 
which  he  answered  with  a  rapidity  and  ex¬ 
actitude  which  sometimes  disconcerted  his 
examiners. 

Paris  was  the  scene  of  his  greatest  re-  I 
nown.  Arago,  Chateaubriand,  (Icorges  | 
Sand,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  and  many  others, 
received  him  with  enthusiasm.  He  was  . 
je'ed,  caressed,  wondered  at.  I 


HINDOO  LITERATURE. 

After  nearly  a  year’s  interniption  (says 
Gntifinani),  M.  Garcin  de  Tassy  has  resumed 
his  public  and  gratuitous  lectures  at  the 
College  de  France,  on  Ilindostan,  its  various 
dialects  and  literature.  During  the  disas¬ 
trous  jieriod  of  the  Siege,  the  learned  Profes¬ 
sor  stayed  at  Caen,  the  seat  of  an  Academy 
of  Literature  and  Science,  which  immediately 
elected  him  a  member.  There  he.  wrote  an 
essay  on  Hindostanee  literature  during  the 
year  1870,  Irom  which  we  glean  the  fol¬ 
lowing  items.  'The  old  dispute  between  the 
partisans  of  the  Oordoo  and  Hindee  dialects 
continues,  the  former  being  patronized  by 
the  Mussulmans,  and  the  latter,  which  is  the 
old  language  of  the  Middle  Ages,  by  the 
pure  Hindoos,  so  that  the  struggle  is  more  of 
a  religious  and  political  nature  than  literary. 
This  rivalship  has  penetrated  into  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  public  instruction,  so  that  the  candi¬ 
dates  for  examination  at  the  school  of  Luck¬ 
now  find  (questions  propounded  to  them  like 
the  following :  Explain  whether  the  tribu¬ 
nals  of  the  prwince  of  Oude  ought  to  use 
Oordoo  and  Persian  obaracters,  or  Hindee, 
with  the  Nagari  writing.”  The  former 
seems,  however,  to  enjoy  preponderance,  for 
during  the  year  1870  eight  new  journals 
made  their  appearance  in  that  dialect,  and 
only  three  in  Hindee.  Some  of  tlic  titles  of 
these  newspapers  are  characteristie.  One  is 
called  The  Ambrosia  Leaf  of  the  Market; 
another  The  Rays  oj  the  Sun  ;  then  we  have 
The  Punjaub  Bird  of  Good  Omen,  The 
Sun  of  News,  &c. 


LITERARY  BOHEMIANS. 

Professor  Noah  Porter,  in  his 
“  Books  and  Reading,”  thus  sketches  the 
“  Bohemian  ” :  “  He  is  a  person  of  no  mean 
qualifications,  but  smart  rather  than  solid, 
and  apt  rather  than  trustworthy.  He  has 
received  an  education  more  or  less  accom¬ 
plished,  from  the  finished  classical  culture 
of  the  English  University,  down  to  the 
scanty  but  stimulating  curriculum  of  the 
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printing  and  editorial  rooms.  He  has  a 
facile  command  of  the  jicn,  a  good  memory, 
a  ready  wit,  and  infinite  voTuhiliiy.  His 
assurance  is  unbounded,  and  his  principles 
and  his  sense  of  consistency  never  stand  in 
the  way  of  an  engagement.  He  does  not 
hesitate  to  write  leaders  at  the  same  time  in 
the  organs  of  twoopposing  parties,  —  for  ami 
against  protection,  or  whatever  question  di¬ 
vides  the  parties  of  the  day.  He  is  ready 
for  hire  to  applaud  and  to  (lefame  any  man, 
and  to  extol  and  depress  the  same  man  in 
two  successive  weeks,  according  to  his  en¬ 
gagement.  He  is,  of  course,  thoroughly  in¬ 
sincere,  and  he  has  no  convictions  except 
upon  a  single  point,  and  that  is,  that  those 
who  pretend  to  have  any  are  either  weakly 
self-deceived  or  arc  self-conscious  knaves. 
And  yet  no  class  of  writers  uses  the  vocahu- 
ary  of  earnestness  more  fervently  and  im¬ 
pressively  than  he.” 


A  TOUCHING  STORY. 

A  CURIOUS  story,  says  The  New  York 
Tribune,  and  one  in  which  Irish  land¬ 
lord  and  ti-nanl  play  a  hitherto  unique  jiart, 
reaches  us  from  Galway.  A  certain  Captain 
Nolan,  coming  many  years  ago  into  posses¬ 
sion  of  large  estates,  while  still  a  very  young 
man,  made  some  effort  to  improve  them,  and 
for  this  purpose  evicted  thn-e  Irish  families 
from  the  land  they  had  held  for  one  or  two 
generations,  in  ordir  to  hand  their  farms 
over  to  a  man  named  Murphy,  already  the 
tenant  of  a  holding  amounting  to  a  gross 
area  of  four  thousand  acres.  Captain 
Nolan,  cf  course,  had  the  unquestionable 
legal  right  to  do  what  he  pleased  with  his 
own,  and  was  amenable  to  no  eaithly  tri¬ 
bunal —  for  his  course  of  action.  Murjihy 
succeeded  with  the  land,  and  the  former 
tenants  scattered. 

As  Nolan  grew  older,  however,  he  began 
to  lie  conscious  that  humanity  had  higher 
and  broader  rights  .han  are  given  by  the 
sharp-edged  rules  of  the  law,  and  to  feel 
that  he  had  wronged  them.  Most  men 
broaden  into  more  liberal  justice  as  they 
advance  in  years,  but  few  are  minded  to  go 
back  and  atone  for  their  early  errors.  Tlie 
Captain,  however,  it  appears,  after  great 
labor  and  expense,  broupht  together  the 
three  families  he  had  evicted,  sixty-six  in 
number,  all  in  great  poverty,  and  placed 
their  case  and  his  own  in  the  hands  of  three 
arbitrators,  to  decide  what  compensation  it 
was  just  he  should  make  them  for  their 
losses.  He  selected  three  gentlemen  as 
judges  in  the  case,  chief  among  whom  is 
Sir  John  Gray,  M.  P,  all  of  them  well- 
I  nown  sympathizers  with  the  Irish  tenant- 
farmers.  The  judgment  was  to  be  made  a 
future  rule  of  Court.  The  arbitrators  sat, 
therefore,  at  Oughterard,  after  receiving 
power  to  examine  witnesses  under  oath. 
The  testimony  of  the  evicted  tenants,  given 
in  Irish,  was  full  of  significant  facts  and  a 
terrible  pathos.  The  judgment  was  a  re¬ 
markable  one,  when  we  consider  that  the 
party  on  one  side  was  a  man  of  vast  wealth 
and  political  weight  and  the  personal  friend 
of  the  arbitrators,  and  that  on  the  other  a 
body  of  helpless,  unprotected  paupers,  and 
jirovcs  how  entirely  Cajitain  Nolan’s  motives 
were  appreciated  in  their  integrity  of  honor 
by  the  judges.  He  was  required  not  to  con¬ 
fine  his  remuneration  to  money,  but  to  re¬ 
instate  his  tenants  in  their  former  holdings. 
“  No  mere  payment  in  money,”  read  the  de¬ 
cision,  “can  adequately  compensate  a  man 
for  being  driven  from  his  home  and  land.” 
We  doubt  if  many  Americans  would  con¬ 
sider  this  point  of  sentiment  as  weighty 
enough  to  give  its  place  to  a  precedent  in 
law,  but  it  will  be  keenly  appreciated  by  the 
Irish  people. 

The  English  are  becoming  hopeless  of  ef¬ 
fecting  any  radical  cure  of  Irish  disaff'cetion. 
They  complain  that  justice  meted  out  in  his 
own  measure  will  not  satisfy  this  growling 
Cerberus  at  their  gate.  The  abolition  of  the 
Irish  Establishment,  the  passage  of  the  Irish 
Uand  Bill,  were  petty  sops  that  quieted  him 
onljf  for  a  moment.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  we 
bcheye,  has  a  con'eience  tender  enough  to 
wish  for  right  for  the  Fenian  lor  right’s  sake, 
begins  to  give  signs  of  impatience.  ITie 

auestion  is  rai^d,  based  on  eyeiy  fresh  mur- 
er,  whether  a  full,  preserved  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  all  his  claims  would  rnsj^e  turbulent 
Pat  one  whit  more  content ;  whetiver,  if  Ire¬ 
land  were  loft  to  become  an  independiv^t 
kingdom,  liberty  would  not  rcsplt  in  a  sec¬ 
ond  anarchy  like  that  of  Paris.  How  this 
ultimate  questfop  would  settle  .itself,  no  po¬ 
litical  seer  can  foretell ;  but  as  Ipng  as  Eng- 
lard  maintains  her  ’hold  on  her,, a  few  such 
actions  as  that  of  Captain  Nolan  would  dp 
more  to  calm  and  soothe  the  irritated  ten¬ 
antry  than  any  effective  and  legal  Land 
Bill.  If  Pat  is  turbulent,  he  is  also  aflec- 
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donate  ;  he  does  not  reason  — he  feels,  and  I 
invariably  prefers  generosity  to  justice. 
Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  unjust  than 
the  diicontent  oi  Parliament  at  finding  their  ' 
ooncessions  so  ineffectual  in  restoring  peace. 
'ITiey  grudgingly  redress  an  ancient  wrong, 
and  expect  the  wolf-dog  which  they  have 
dreaded  for  centuries  suddenly  to  become  a 
sheep,  bleating  in  its  fold.  Freedom  and 
just  laws  do  not,  unfortunately,  affect  hu¬ 
man  nature.  W itness  our  own  Government, 
and,  underneath  it,  Tammany  and  the  mur¬ 
ders  of  one  ducket  of  our  criminal  courts. 


THE  CUUIOSITIES  OF  WALKING- 
STICKS. 

SURPRISING  fact  connected  with  the 
manufacture  of  walking-sticks  in  Lon¬ 
don,  is  the  immense  foreign  trade  which  it 
creates.  Tuns  of  mati  rial  for  this  purpose 
are  constantly  arriving,  and  are  sold  private¬ 
ly  or  by  public  auction  to  the  stick-makers. 
An  unpractised  person  would  at  once  pro-  j 
nounee  them  valueless.  Fashion  in  this 
branch  of  trade,  as  well  as  in  any  other, 
regulates  the  demand  for  certain  kinds.  At  | 
the  present  and  for  some  time  past,  says  a  I 
magazine  writer,  pimenta  sticks  have  been  | 
in  great  demand  both  for  walking  and  for  j 
umbrella  sticks.  For  the  former  purpose 
they  are  manufaetured  into  almost  every 
variety  of  fanciful  patterns  by  staining, 
carving,  and  other  processes,  and  the  wood  ' 
being  very  strong  and  close-grained,  admits 
of  its  general  adaptation  to  almost  any  pur¬ 
pose.  For  umbrellas,  pimenta  sticks  are  very 
useful,  for  their  rigid  nature  prevents  their 
breaking  or  becoming  crooked.  As  im¬ 
ported  in  their  rough  state,  they  are  about 
two  or  three  inches  in  diameter  and  from 
three  to  four  feet  long;  they  are  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  a  tree  known  to  botanists  as  Pimenta 
culijaris,  which  yields  the  allspice  or  pimenta 
of  commerce.  It  is  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies,  where  it  is  also  extensively  culti¬ 
vated  for  the  sake  of  the  well-known  berries. 

Lately  there  has  ari.sen  a  great  fancy 
among  connoisseurs  for  myrtle  sticks ;  these 
are  principally  used  for  umbrellas,  and  may 
be  known  by  tbeir  rustic  and  knotty  ap|)ear- 
ance.  Such  specimens  have  a  singularly  fan¬ 
tastic  look,  and  would,  we  should  think,  be 
well  suited  for  umbrellas  intended  for  lend¬ 
ing,  as  the  owner  could  not  fail  to  recognize 
his  property.  Myrtle  sticks  are  imported 
from  Algeria,  whence  also  are  obtained 
various  other  kinds,  some  of  which  cannot 
fail,  by  reason  of  their  names,  if  not  from 
their  appearance,  to  command  some  amount 
of  interest.  Such,  for  instance,  would  be  the 
pomegranate  and  the  olive. 

Perhaps  the  most  prized  of  all  sticks  are 
those  of  the  orange  and  lemon.  These  are 
imported  chiefly  from  the  West  Indies,  and 
although  they  can  be  procured  without  dilli- 
culty  in  almost  any  retail  shop  in  London, 
yet  really  perfect  specimens  are  scarce,  and 
fetch  enormous  prices.  An  orange  stick  is 
easily  known  by  its  lieautiful  green  bark, 
with  floe  white  longitudinal  markings,  and 
the  lemon  can  be  detected  by  the  symmetry 
of  its  proportions,  and  the  regularity  and 
prominence  of  its  knots.  These  sticks  are 
considered  in  the  trade  as  taking  pre-emi¬ 
nently  the  first  place  among  walking- 
sticks. 

A  very  favorite  stick,  both  for  the  sake  of 
its  appearance  and  its  great  rigidity,  is  the 
rajah  cane,  and  it  is  largely  used  for  walk¬ 
ing-sticks,  umbrella-sticks,  and  handles  for 
parasols.  The  celebrated  Whangee  canes 
of  China,  known  and  admired  for  the  regu¬ 
larity  of  their  joints,  which  are  the  points 
from  whence  the  leaves  are  given  ofiF,  are 
the  stems  of  a  species  of  PUnllostachys,  a 
gigantic  grass  closely  allied  to  the  bam¬ 
boo. 

Not  long  since  a  new  kind  of  stick  ap¬ 
peared  which  was  sold  under  fhe  name  of 
palm-canes.  These,  instead  of  being  round, 
are  angular  and  more  or  less  flat.  They  are 
of  a  brownish  color,  spotted,  and  quite 
straight,  without  either  knob  or  curled 
handle.  They  are  the  petioles  or  leaf  stalks 
of  the  date-palm.  AnotWr  new  kind  of  stick 
lately  introduced  from  Algeria,  and  known  in 
the  trade  as  Eucalyptus,  is,  in  reality,  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  a  tree  known  to  botanists  by  the  same 
name  of  Eucalyptus.  The  true  home  of  these 
trees  is  Australia,  wher  numerous  species 
exist,  forming  largo  forest  trees,  some  grow¬ 
ing  to  between  four  and  five  hundred  feet 
high.  Several  species  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  south  of  Europe,  and  found 
to  thrive. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the 
foreign  trade  in  this  branch  of  manufacture. 
Large  qjuantities  of  various  kinds  of  sticks 
are  received  from  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
China,  Java,  Singapore,  &c.  The  well- 
known  Malacca  canes,  the  stems  of  Cala¬ 


mus  Scipionum,  a  slender,  climbing  palm, 
are  not  found  about  Malacca,  as  the  name 
would  seem  to  imply,  but  are  imported  from 
Siak,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Sumatra. 

Besides  real  sticks,  or  those  of  vegetable 
growth,  such  substances  as  rhinoceros  horn, 
whalebone,  tortoise  shell,  and  others  of  ani¬ 
mal  origin,  are  largely  used,  and  many  of 
them  fetch  very  high  prices.  The  trade  in 
walking-sticks  is  in  a  very  great  degree  a 
home  industry.  Though  they  are  made  in  | 
large  quantities  on  the  Continent,  yet  com¬ 
paratively  few  finished  stick.s  are  imported. 
Among  those  imported,  perhaps  the  largest 
quantity  comes  from  Hamburg ;  and  consist 
of  low-priced  painted  canes,  such  as  soldiers 
usually  carry,  and  fancy  toy  canes  for  chil-  j 
dren.  German  manufacturers  also  supply 
!  our  markets  to  a  great  extent  with  loaded  | 
■  life-preservers  and  corded  canes,  of  which  a 
great  many  are  sold  in  provincial  towns.  | 
Paris  also,  in  more  prosperous  times,  has  I 
contributed  veiy  much  to  augment  the 
variety  of  tastefully-mounted  canes. 


GULF-WEED. 

[Rrad  st  the  Third  Annual  Rrunion  of  the  Societv  of  the 
Anur  and  Nary  of  the  Uulf,  Newport,  July  7, 1871.] 

BY  IIEXUY  IIOW.VItD  UUOWXELL. 

1CAN  hardly  answer  “  no  ”  —  though  it  seems 
as  long  ago 

As  the  old  Norse  Fights  of  Eric  and  of  Ulf — 
Since  they  ask  me  for  a  rhyme  of  the  brave  old 
Hattie  Time 

For  the  Army  and  the  Navy  of  the  Gulf. 

But  first,  to  free  my  mind,  —  as  presently  you  ’ll 
find,  — 

Whatever  bo  the  odds  ’twixt  uniforms  and 
slops, 

These  poems  made  to  order,  —  howe’er  we  trim 
and  border,  — 

Arc  not  as  good  by  half  as  what  you  buy  in 
shops. 

To  have  a  decent  trade,  you  must  get  them  ready¬ 
made  ; 

And  so.  if  —  more ’s  the  pity — you  chance  to 
find  this  same 

As  neither  wise  nor  witty,  your  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee 

Have  shoulders  broad  enough,  I  hope,  to  bear 
the  blame. 

’T  is  done,  the  savage  guard,  the  unwinking, 
tireless  ward 

The  ohi  Union  Watch-Dog  had  so  long  to 
keep : 

Beside  the  Nation’s  Door  he  suns  him,  as  be¬ 
fore  — 

(Sometimes  growling  a  little  in  his  sleep). 

Many  a  summer’s  day  in  peace  has  passed  away  ; 
The  good  Swords  of  the  Gulf  are  in  their 
sheath  — 

By  homestead  hearth  and  hall  they  ’re  rusting, 
each  and  all. 

And  the  blades  we  won  in  battle  rust  beneath. 

Yet,  sometimes,  looking  back  o’er  the  long  and 
solier  track. 

Trod  since  that  time  of  glory  and  of  pain, 

A  gleam  of  sunshine  plays  on  the  old  heroic  days, 
And  the  men  we  were  awake  to  life  again. 

Far  off  in  sulphury  shade,  the  Old  Wars  gloom 
and  fade  — 

But  still  some  little  scene  or  trait  wc  mind 
the  more  — 

Some  kindness  shown  at  need,  some  generous 
word  or  deed 

Of  comrade  and  commander  or  friend-in-arms  I 
ashore. 

The  hearts  so  gay  and  warm  on  the  eve  of  strife 
and  storm. 

The  miith  that  sweetened  danger,  the.  cheer  j 
that  lightened  care. 

The  wit  that  flashed  its  light  on  the  crisis  of  a 
fight. 

The  hands  we  pressed  in  pride  after  some 
brave  aflair. 

Jlid  those  grim  days  wo  see,  almost  with  boyish 
glee. 

Some  jovial  escap.adc,  some  hard  earned  holi¬ 
day  — 

While  the  great  battles  seem  a  wild  and  angry 
dream, 

A  storm,  whose  thunder  in  the  distance  dies 
away. 

So,  nothing  more,  to-night,  of  Bay  or  River 
Fight, 

Of  gun-dcck,  or  of  berth-deck,  of  topsail,  fore 
or  main  — 

Nothing,  in  verse  or  prose  —  for,  to-night,  we 
don’t  propose 

To  fight  our  battles  over,  or  kill  our  foes 
again. 

By  capstan  and  by  mast,  wo  logged,  from  first 
to  last. 

Rhyme  enough  to  load  a  launch,  and  I  fancy 
that  will  do : 

But  there ’s  yet  a  word  to  say  —  let  ns  speak  it 
while  we  may  — 

Gentlemen  of  the  Army !  permit  a  line  with 
_  you,  -  ^ 


Where  the  hearts  of  men  were  tried,  we  have 
stood  side  by  side, 

Side  by  side  we  we  fought,  and  we ’ve  known 
one  another. 

Have  they  altered  the  old  ways?  why,  in  the 
brave  Gulf  days. 

We  never  met  an  Army  Man  but  seemed  like 
a  brother  I 

’T  were  idle  to  rehearse,  in  an  after  dinner  verse, 

The  deeds  an  Epic  were  all  too  brief  to  hold ; 

No  need  that  we  recite  each  famous  march  and 
fight 

Of  the  Army  of  the  Gulf,  in  the  gallant  days 
of  old : 

From  the  Crescent  City  gained,  to  the  Mighty 
Sticam  unchained. 

Port  Hudson,  sieged  and  won  so  bravely  and 
so  well. 

From  t'ne  field  where  Williams  died,  to  the  storm, 
by  Tensaw’s  tide. 

Of  Blakely’s  bloo<^  trenches,  where  our 
thousand  Blue-Coats  fell. 

No  need  to  tell  the  story  —  that  tale  of  grief  and 
glory  — 

How  they  fought  at  Pleasant  Grove,  how 
they  died  at  Pleasant  Hill ; 

But  whene’er  it  looms  in  memory,  we  still  see 
stout  old  Emnry 

Hanging  like  a  bulldog  to  the  foe  that  got 
bis  fill. 

What  trouble  calmly  borne,  what  triumph  nobly 
worn ! 

From  Florida’s  white  keys  to  many  a  tangled 
mesh 

Of  bayoux  and  of  swamps,  that  girt  our  wearied 
camps  — 

The  hot  Atcbafalaya,  the  dreary  banks  of 
Techc ! 

But,  in  fortune  good  or  ill,  we  stood  together 
still  ; 

Before  to-night  we ’ve  met  —  and,  for  one,  I 
don’t  forget, 

(Forget,  indeed,  who  can  1)  how ’t  was  an  Army 
Man 

That  saved  our  Fleet,  when  caught  in  that 
curst  Red  River  net. 

And  when  embayed  and  sounding,  and,  every 

little,  grounding  — 

Groping  among  shoals  in  some  devilish  pass 
or  reach  — 

Though  not  the  men  to  worry,  I  can’t  say  we 
were  sorry 

To  sec  your  bayonets  aligned  along  the  beach. 

Mid  the  racket  and  the  roar,  when  we  brought 
our  guns  on  shore. 

And  planted  them  by  yours,  what  welcome 
have  we  known,  — 

How  jolly  and  content  we  were,  by  trench  and 
tent 

(If  the  saucy  rebel  shells  would  have  let  us 
quite  alone). 

How,  still,  to  make  us  merry  —  Clicquot  or 
“  commissary  ”  — 

You  gave  us  of  your  best,  and  never  said  us 
nay; 

How,  to  serve  the  Navy’s  needs,  you  lent  your 
good  war  steeds  — 

How  half  of  us  capsized,  when  fairly  under 
way ! 

And  when  you  came  on  board,  how  hearty  our 
accord  — 

Though  you  sometimes  left  our  etiquette  a 
wreck  1 

Though  you  held  our  cla'-ct  “swipes,”  and 
would  always  light  your  pipes. 

Half  a  dozen  at  a  time,  on  our  sacred  Quarter- 
Deck! 

But  on  shipboard  or  ashore,  were  it  jolly  less  or 
more. 

We  found  you  always  ready  for  fellowship  or 
fight ; 

And  with  some  that  I  could  name,  ’t  is  hoped 
you  found  the  same  — 

I  would  our  dear  old  shipmates  were  with  us, 
all,  to-night ! 

’T  is  rare  that  now  we  meet  —  some  few  of  our 
Old  Fleet, 

Perhaps,  on  foreign  station,  or  Navy  Yard 
ashore ; 

The  Service,  staff  and  line,  is  scattered  o’er  the 
bnne. 

Our  volunteers  arc  sailing  the  distant  seas 
once  more. 

But  the  ancient  tics  endure,  and  of  this  we  may 
be  sure. 

Wherever  floats  a  ship  beneath  the  Starry 
Fold, 

O’er  ocean  wide  and  wavy  —  I  speak  for  the 
whole  Navy  — 

She  bears  aliourd  a  memory  of  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  old. 

And  some  are  far  away,  and  some  ore  worn  and 
gray. 

And  some  Invc  voyaged  so  far  they  will  not 
land  on  earth ; 

But  the  rest  shall  hold  the  more  to  the  generous 
faith  of  yore. 

And  I  know  how  one  that ’s  gone  prized  your 
valor  and  your  worth. 

Ay,  wc  cannot  all  forget,  since  last  in  joy  we 
met, 

I  Our  noblest  and  our  best  bos  crossed  the  Nar- 

I  row  Tide ; 


He  has  laid  him  down  to  rest,  the  union  on  his 
breast. 

And  the  brave  old  sword  by  his  side. 

And  now,  by  sea  and  shore,  we  shall  meet  him  ‘ 
never  more. 

Never  clasp  again  that  hearty,  true  right 
hand — 

Never  more  amid  us  here,  shall  he  come,  with 
kindly  cheer. 

To  greet  bis  Brother  Captains  of  ocean  or  of 
land. 

Never  again,  from  mizen  or  from  main. 

Sight  o’er  the  cannon-haze,  by  bellowing  Pass 
or  Bay  — 

The  great  sea-fights  arc  done,  and  the  quiet 
shore  is  won. 

And  the  smoke  of  battle  forever  rolled  away. 

The  sh'ps  shall  rot  to  dust,  and  the  cannons 
scale  to  rust ; 

But  it  will  not  fade,  that  grand  and  pure  Re¬ 
nown, 

While  the  navies  ride  upon  the  stormy  tide, 

Wbiie  the  lung  line-gales  go  thundering  down ! 

In  the  Nation’s  troubled  hour,  ’t  was  not  for 
rank  nor  power, 

Nor  even  fur  the  fame  he  won  and  wore  so 
well  — 

But  for  Ficedom’s  holy  cause,  and  for  just  and 
equal  laws, 

He  dared  the  iron  shower,  he  hurled  the  vic¬ 
tor  shell. 

’T  is  deed  becomes  the  great,  more  than  reward 
or  state : 

Methougbt  that  he  was  grander  in  his  mien 

Ringed  round  with  flame  and  wreck,  on  the  old 
Hartford’s  deck. 

Than  when  the  honored  guest  of  Emperor  or 
Queen. 

What  though  weeds  be  worn  —  to-night  we  wiU 
not  mourn 

A  Name  whose  glory  shall  float  o’er  land  and 
wave  ! 

Ay,  our  Admiral  is  gone  —  but  a  nation’s  life 
is  won. 

And  a  nation’s  love  and  honor  shall  ever 
crown  his  grave. 

Meet  him  never  more  ?  —  we  shall  meet  him  on 
the  Shore 

Where  the  gentle  and  the  brave  land  from 
life’s  stormy  main  — 

AYhere  his  old  captains  wait  —  where  Craven ’s 
pa«t  the  strait. 

Where  Wain  weight ’s  nVen,  where  Drayton 
has  met  his  Chief  again. 

And  I  tni«t  that  not  for  self,  nor  for  hate,  nor 
pride,  nor  pelf. 

Each  and  all  we  drew  the  sword  —  but  because 
full  well  we  knew. 

Were  the  Land  to  rise  again  from  her  conch  of 
mortal  pain. 

Here  was  hard  and  heavy  work  that  some  of 
ns  must  do ! 

Not  ours  the  craze  for  fight  —  but  there  is  a 
wrong  i.nd  right ! 

So  to  the  work  we  went,  Blue  Jacket  and 
HIuh  Frock, 

Much  like  old  Putnam  when  he  sought,  mid 
Pomfret’s  Din, 

The  conihant  eyes  of  coal  in  that  black  rift 
of  rot  k. 

And  seven  fair  springs  have  shone,  and  seven 
wild  winters  blown. 

Since  in  his  bluody  lair  wc  grappled  the  Gray 
Wolf! 

But ’t  will  toll,  a  century’s  knell,  and  our  chil¬ 
dren’s  chi  dren  tfll 

Of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  of  the  Gulf. 


The  diamond-drill,  an  invention  recently  in¬ 
troduced, —  intended  for  drilling  in  mines  and 
I  qiiarres,  and  f  .r  general  blasting  purposes  on 
;  railroads,  canals,  &e.  —  is  likely  to  prove  ot  im- 
!  purtant  value.  The  first  application  of  dia¬ 
monds  to  practical  ro  k  dril  inu  w.s  during  the 
I  constniction  of  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel,  where 
it  perforated  granite,  quartz,  and  the  very  hard 
dolomite  with  great  ease.  The  bit,  or  boring- 
head,  is  a  hollow  steel  thimble  about  four 
inches  in  length,  having  thiee  tows  of  dia¬ 
monds,  in  their  na'ural  rouih  state,  firmly  im- 
licdiU-d  therein  so  that  the  edges  ot  those  in  one 
row  project  from  its  face,  while  theeilgea  of  those 
in  the  other  two  rows  proj  i-t  irom  tne  outer  and 
inm  r  petipheries  respectively.  The  diamonds  of 
the  first-mentioned  row  cut  ti  e  path  of  the  drill  in 
its  f.irwiinl  progress,  while  thore  upon  the  outer 
and  inner  periphery  of  the  tool  e-  large  the 
cavity  around  the  same,  and  admit  the  free  in¬ 
gress'  and  egress  of  water,  which  is  foiiibly 
ejected  into  the  hole  throufeh  the  interior  of  the 
drill,  by  which  the  stone  is  both  moistened  and 
sotuneil,  and  the  borings  carried  away  as  fast  as 
produced.  The  greatest  depth  that  has  been 
dr  lied  with  this  ingenious  machine  is  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  though  it 's  claimed  that 
it  will  drill  to  the  depth  of  one  thousand  feet  as 
well  as  ten.  The  quickest  drilling  reported  is 
that  which  was  made  through  a  stone  a  foot  in 
thickness  in  two  and  a  half  minutes. 

Edw.\rd  Dicet,  the  w-ell-known  London 
journalist  and  litterateur,  is  the  last  Englishman 
mentioned  as  coming  to  this  country  next  sea¬ 
son  to  lecture,  and  —  of  course  —  to  write  a 
book  on  America, 


/ 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


